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MONSIEUR DUPONT. 


CHAPTER I. 
SKETCHES OF THE PEOPLE—THE MONTONNET FAMILY. 


’Twas Sunday: and the joyous dance went on in front of the forester’s 
house at the entrance of the wood of Romainville. No doubt other 
dances took place simultaneously in other localities, for the beauty of the 
day had drawn the people forth from their habitations in country and in 
town, and more especially because, time out of mind, ib had been the 
custom to convert days set apart for repcse into days of fatigue, and 
voluntarily to incur exertion which would be rejected with disdain if 
proffered in the shape of daily labour. 

But our tale decals only with the rustic ball at Romainville. Numbers 
of both sexes danced on the green grass plot to the inspiriting strains of 
a violin, a drum and clarionet ; but the visitors were not confined to the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring village, for those of Belleville, Menilmon- 
tant, and Boissy-le-Sece thronged to the ball at Romainville, attracted by 
the superiority of its orchestra, the blandness of the landlord of the little 
inn, and the sylvan beauties of the wood. Taster and faster grew the 
sport, legs were thrown heedlcssly about, under-petticoats displayed their 
tempting shapes, fair bosoms heaved, handkerchicfs performed those offices 
which, in the ball-rvoms of the higher classes, are assigned to fans, and the 
dancers, par cacellence, flew hither and thither, inflicting kicks on their 
neighbours on every side, which, from the momentary excitement, were 
totally unfelt. 

Now, our readers must understand that dancing in a villave and dancing 
in a town are two very different things; for in the former it is absolutely 
necessary to move vigorously and for a lengthened period, and the most 
finished exquisite of a fashionable saloon would cut but a sorry figure ata 
rural ball where the good folks do not content themselves with merely 
walking through a quadrille and assuming all sorts of languid airs and 
graces. To do honour to the day, the peasant girls had donned their best 
attire, neat caps trimmed with lace were placed jauntily ou their well-turned 
heads, and some even sported silk aprons—in their estimation a dignity 
equivalent in more elevated ranks to the possession of a Cashmere shaw). 
Pleasure sparkled in their jet-black eyes, and enjoyment prevailed through- 
out the motley groups ; those who danced did so with all their hearts, and 
those who for the moment sat down paticntly, looked on and promised 
tlemselves the gratification of mingling in the ensuing set. Oh! happy 
days of youth, when # dance, a violin, a clarionet and drum can thus in- 
terest our minds ! 
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Tempted by the fineness of the weather, several denizens of Paris left 
the murky city and came out to meet the villagers ; smart, coquettish shop- 
girls, each accompanied by her sweetheart, were there ; staid matrons whose 
occupation nailed them, all the week, to the counter, had teased and worried 
their husbands to indulge them at this féte, and there were not wanting 
dapper shopmen and spruce clerks eagerly soliciting the hands of the 
prettiest and best-dressed girls. 

At a short distance from the verdant ball-room, in a small hollow deeper 
in the recesses of the wood, a numerous and happy group were seated on 
the turf enjoying a repast of p&tés, cold meats, fruits and wines ; a kecn 
appetite gave piquancy to every dish, plates were emptied rapidly, and 
glasses drained and refilled ; the harmless jest and joke went round, songs 
were sung, and all was delight, for at a picnic formal observances are cast 
away, and the party assembled in the wood of Romainville were well 
acquainted with the fact. One elderly gentleman named Montonnet vainly 
attempted to carve a turkey, but could not accomplish the feat; a little lady 
near him, round as a ball, seized one of the legs of the bird, and pulled 
lustily, when on a sudden the leg was detached, the lady rolled over on the 
grass, with a liberal display of her nether charms, and shouts of laughter 

greeted the mishap. But, alas, poor Monsieur Montonnet did not escape 
scot-free ; for his wife, a tall, dry, lead-visaged woman, seated immediately 
opposite to him, and who had not seen the advent of the fat little lady 
without some qualms of jealousy, attacked him fiercely and exclaimed,— 
“T knew you could never do it, we have been married twenty years, and 
you have never carved yet.” . . . “True, my dear,” replied the poor 
man in a submissive tone, striving with a sickly smile to soften the acerbity 
of his better half, but she returned to the charge with,—“ Bah! you 
who cannot even serve a dish of spinach must needs dissect a turkey. Now 
mind me, sir, and whether in the country or in town do not meddle with 
affairs of which you know nothing.” . . . ‘But to-day,” whined he, “I 
may do what I like. You forget itis the féte of Saint Eustache.” .. . 
The utterance of the last word produced a magical effect on all the com- 
pany ; glasses were filled to the brim, every one, addressing Montonnet, 
drank to his health, and even his wife condescended to put on an air of 
aimiability, and wished him long life in a somewhat less acrid tone. 

And here we must break the thread of the narrative for a few moments 
to explain the cause of the friendly ceremony above detailed. Monsicur 
Eustache Montonnet was a wealthy lace-dealer, residing in the Rue St 
Martin, respected highly by his neighbours, for the thirty years he had 
been in business he had attended to it from eight o’clock in the morning 
until eight o’cluck at night, and was never known to have failed in his 
pecuniary engagements. He kept the books and made out the bills, 
Madame assisted him in his purchases and correspondence, whilst the 
retail department was entrusted to an old clerk who had been lung in his 
employ, and to Mademoiselle Eugénie Montonnet, who will shortly be 
brought upon the scene. Unfortunately—as may be gathered from the 
preceding remarks—Monsieur Montonnet was not lord and master in his 
own house: his wife ruled all. When she was in a good humour—a very 
rare occurrence—she permitted him to go out and take his coffee at an 
establishment at the corner of the Rue Mancenseil, that house being spvci- 
allv selected because the lumps of sugar supplied there with the cups of 
coffee were of large dimensions, and Montonnet was enjoined to bring three 
of them home to his wife. Their domestic habits were of a regular nature : 
meals at the usual tradesmen’s hours, except on Sundays, when they dined 
rather earlier, in order to enjoy a promenade in the Turkish Gardens, or 
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amongst the orange trees that adorn the shady alleys of the Tuileries. 
Excursions into the country were few and far between, and only took place 
on such extraordinary occasions as the anniversary of the birthdays of Mon- 
tonnet and his spouse. Notwithstanding this dull, jog-trot life, the pursy 
lace-dealer considered himself the happiest of men ; his tastes were simple 
and peaceful, and, docile as a child, he looked to be led and not to lead ; he 
had no strong passions to hurry him into foolish actions, attended to his 
business, and calmly obeyed the commands of his wife. Madame Mon- 
tonnet had passed her fortieth year—but it was agreed that she should 
never be more than thirty-six ; she was a fine-grown woman, and although 
without the slightest pretensions to beauty, was impressed with the idea 
that she was superior in personal attractions to the rest of her sex ; she was 
moderately fond of her husband, but wou'd have torn his eyes out if he had 
been guilty of an infidelity, and was exceedingly tenacious of what she 
termed her rights. 

One only daughter had blessed the loves of Monsieur and Madame 
Eustache Montonnet. This young lady, who had reached her eighteenth 
year, was of a timid, submissive disposition, had been brought up under 
rigid discipline, and was not permitted to speak a single word in the pre- 
sence of her parents, Beneath this cold extcrior great mental qualities 
were concealed, but which, from the severity of her mother, were seldom 
publicly developed. In person she was tall, with soft, expressive eyes, a 
forehead shaded with dark hair, white regular teeth, and a most agreeable 
voice ; and although not beautiful, in the strict sense of the word, she pos- 
sessed that nameless grace which interests at first sight, and gently works 
its way into the heart, and which is often wanting in ladies of more perfect 
charms and chiselled features, 

We have thus disposed of all the family of Montonnet, and will proceed 

to make known the rest of the party so festively assembled in the woods of 
Romainville. First, then, the round little lady who rushed with so much 
ardour to the aid of Montonnet in the affair of the turkey was the wife of 
Monsieur Bernard, who kept a toy-shop in the Rue “t Denis. This gentle- 
man laughed loudly, made jokes, even attempted puns, and was the acknow- 
ledged wit of the company. In her youth, Madame lIernard had been 
pretty, and was deterinined to remain so; so, to attain that desirable end, 
she laced herself in so tightly as to impede respiration, and crippled her feet 
with ridiculously tiny shoes. Rather too much colour predominated in her 
cheeks, but it gave additional point to a pair of bright, mischicf-naking, 
ever-roving cyes. This lady had also a daughter, a fine girl of fifteen years 
of age, dressed, however, as if she were but cight, with all imaginable 
deviccs to support the assumed juvenility of hermamma. Next to Madame 
Bernard sat a young man apparently eigliteen years old, who blushed every 
time he was addressed. This youth was the son of Monsieur Bernard’s 
partner, and Madame had undertaken the task of instructing him in Lusi- 
ness and pushing him forward in the world. Close to Eugénie, a rich 
grocer named Dupont was seated. His age might be above forty ; he wore 
a pigtail in consequence of the assurance of his hairdresser that it gave him 
a distinguished air, and was dressed in a light blue coat and bright canary 
coloured waistcoat, which added greatly to the naturally stupid expression 
of his eyes. His constant occupation was tu play with the seals and trinkets 
attached to his watch chain ; he spoke in a pompous tone, under the hallu- 
cination that his conversation was brilliant and agreeable, and, although a 
fool, he was rich and a bachelor, which latter circumstance yained him great 
consideration with speculating niethcrs who had daughters to get off. 

Next in order were Monsieur and Madame Gerard, perfumers, of the Rue 
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St Martin. The man affected a libertine carriage, although he was ugly, 
ill-made, and squinted ; his wife was young and pretty, and had with her 
a boy, eight years of age, who cried, jumped on the plates, broke the 
bottles and glasses, and was the pest of the whole company. Monsieur 
Gerard’s sister, an old maid of forty-five, accompanied them. She was 
continually repeating her determination not to marry, but ogled Monsieur 
Dupont, and sighed in a sentimental manner whenever he spoke. By the 
side of this antiquated spinster, Bidois, Montonnet’s old clerk, had placed 
himself, much to her disgust, and made free use of the bottle whenever he 
thought himself unobserved ; and to complete the party we must introduce 
& young man named Adolphe, close to Eugénie, tall and-well made, and 
whose frank countenance conveyed the idea that he was not born to be for 
ever measuring calico and bombazeen. Adolphe was a shopman at a 
mercer’s with whom Madame Montonnet dealt, and as he always gave her 
full measure, she had distinguished him by an invitation to the féte. 

Thus, gentle readers, you are now acquainted with all the individuals 
assem) led at the féte champétre of Monsieur and Madame Montonnet. 


CHAPTER II. 
DOMESTIO DETAILS ; INTERIOR OF MONTONNETS ESTABLISHMENT, 


THE annual recurrence of the féte of Saint Eustache was an event antici- 
pated with the livelicst pleasure by the family of Monsieur Montonnet ; 
great excitement prevailed on that day, and even Madame Montonnet so 
far relaxed in her austerity as to assume a somewhat joyful air. Eugénie 
invariably learnt a new song, and sang it to her father in the morning 
whilst presenting him with some pretty testimonial of affection which she 
had worked for him ; and the good man on accepting it kissed her, whilst 
tears of pleasure stood trembling in his eyes. Madame Montonnet lilke- 
wise presented a souvenir to her husband, but as her feelings had a decided 
economic tendency, her gift consi-ted generally of a waistcoat, pairs of 
stockings, pocket handkerchicfs, or other small articles of utility. No 
maticr how trivial the tribute might be, Montonnet was delighted—of 
course—-for the good man had excellent reasons for always appearing con- 
tent. Bidois contributed nothing ; his savings were reserved for the féte 
of Saint Barbe, the patroness of Madame Montonnet, but, nevertheless, 
the astute old clerk had played his cards well in the morning on which 
our tale opens, for, whilst paying his respects and offering his congratula- 
tions to his master, he had taken care to laud the graces, mental and cor- 
poral, of Madame, and thus succeeded in gaining an invitation to the féte 
champetre on condition that he carried the provisions for the repast. The 
female servant was left at home to take care of the house, and Bidois 
trudged on, groaning under the weight of two large baskcts, with the 
perspiration pouring from his brows; no audible complaint, however, 
escaped him, and he even endeavoured to appear brisk and game-ome 
whenever the eyes of Madame Montonnet were cast upon him. On the 
eve of the eventful day, Madame Montonnet, who had invited all the 
gue-ts for the gay morrow, engaged her husband in a conference, 
and condescended to inform him whe she had selected. ‘My 
dear,” said she, in a tone of great kindness, “to-morrow is the 
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féte of Saint Eustache.” “Indeed,” replied the laceman, endeavouring 
to look perfectly astonished, although he had anxiously watched the 
barometer every day for the last week, to ascertain if the weather would 
continue fair or not. After a few reciprocal compliments, and a demon- 
stration of enthusiasm by Montonnet at the mention of the wood of 
Romainville, which did not pass unchecked by his wife, with a curt com- 
mand to hold his tongue, that lady proceeded to state the names of those 
she had invited, and also to detail the plans of her campaign. “ First,” 
said she, ‘‘ there will be Monsieur and Madame Bernard, their daughter 
Mimi, and their young clerk Stephen. Bernard is full of life and spirits, 
and is excellent good company, he, therefore, is indispensable ; his wife has 
not his wit and talent, although she talks incessantly, and really it grieves 
to see how the poor woman screws herself in ¢o give herself a genteel ap- 
pearance. What folly at thirty-eight years of age! And the dauchter 
Mimi, too; why, the girl is at least fifteen years old, and has been three 
years in the shop, and yet they treat her as a mere child, and give her dolls 
to play with. However, no one is without defects, and if one should not 
go out until one had found perfection, one might stop at home all one’s 
life.” . . . “It is all very absurd,” murmured old Bidois, who essayed 
to smile in order to conceal the grins that came involuntarily on his face 
at the thought of the heavy baskets in perspective ; and Madame Montonnet, 
after honouring him with a look of approbation, continued her dis- 
course. . .. ‘“Bidois is right; the way in which Madame Bernard 
dresses and brings up her daughter is devoid of common sense; and, 
Monsieur Montonnet, what I particularly request is that you will not leave 
the company under the pretext of seeking wild strawberries with Madame 
Bernard, for there are not any strawberries in the wood of Romain- 
ville.” . .. “My dear,” said Montonnet, “I did not know there were 
not any.” .. . “Well, sir, you do know now, and I forbid you to seek 
them with Madame Bernard, who, at all events, will have her constant 
companion, little Stephen, if she feels inclined to ramble. That youth 
accompanies her everywhere, and really, if one was inclined to scandal, 
surinises might be made—” Here Madame Montonnet stopped abruptly, 
and Bidois, who laughed and looked knowing at the mention of the little 
toyshop clerk, received a second approving look. Madame Montonnet 
went on,—‘‘I have also invited our neighbours in the Rue St Martin, 
Monsieur and Madame Gerard, their daughter, and their sister, Miss 
Cecilia Gerard. This family have the advantage of professing fashionable 
manners, and Monsieur Gerard is particularly amiable and fascinating in 
the society of ladies.” . . . “It’s a pity he smells so strong,” grumbled 
Montonnet in a low tone; but the expression did not escape Madame 
Montonnet, and she sharply exclaimed,—‘ What, sir, smells strong! say 
rather that he is a very Sultan in his tastes, and fills every place he 
visits with his delicious odours.”’ Poor Montonnet made a faint attempt 
to impeach Gerard’s moral character, but was set down authoritatively 
with a request to confine himself to lavender water, as he was totally 
incapable of appreciating the exquisite poma’es used by the gallant 
Gerard. “Thus,” said Madame Montonnet, ‘we have the whole of the 
Gerard family. The wife, to be sure, is a little hairbrained, but she is 
young and pretty, we must grant her that. Their sister, Miss Cecilia, 
is a very sensible woman, but, notwithstanding her pretended aversion to 
the men, she is dying for a husband, and how he is to be obtained, with 
her bad temper, harsh face, and long nose, it is quite impossible to tell. 
Oh! what a nose! it might be passable for a man, but fur a woman it is 
absolutely horrible.” . . . “Three inches tvo long,” cried Bidois. . 
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“No, no,” retorted Madame; “three inches is rather too much, but it 
must at least be two.”” Addressing her husband, Madame Montonnet con- 
tinued,—" Well, then, next comes our friend Dupont ; he could not be over- 
looked on such an occasion, for, go where he will, he is always welcome. His 
habits are orderly, his business good, his shop thronged from morning till 
night, and he can pick a wife from any family he chooses. What a happy 
lot will hers be to whom it shall fall to preside at his establishment ; what 
an agreeable life, what bright future prospects for her !” 

Madame Montonnet, whilst dwelling on the prospects of the future 
Madame Dupont, looked fixedly at Eugénie, who was working calmly 
behind the counter in the shop, but her daughter did not seem to pay the 
slightest attention to the praises showered on the wealthy grocer, and 
continued her work without raising her eyes or testifying the least 
emotion at the mention of his name. 

‘Dupont will come,” said Madame Montonnet; “in his reply to my note 
of invitation, he expresses the great pleasure he shall feel in being with us ; 
and, indeed, he seems enchanted whenever he is asked to any of our 
parties. Do not you think so, Montonnet? Have you not remarked it as 
well as myself?” ... “Yes, my life, have. By-the-bye, he sells excellent 
coffee, without the least admixture of chicory.” .. . “He’s the fattest 
grocer in all Paris,” said Bidois aside, apparently engaged admiring a 
raised paté. . . . “Aye, and certainly one of the richest. I would stake 
my existence that he will bring some wines and liqueurs for our dessert 
to-morrow.” . .. “I hope they won’t put Dupont in the basket too,” 
murmured Bidois ; “their hearts are good to make me the veriest beast of 
burthen that ever lived.” ... ‘Ab! I had almost forgotten,” cried 
Madame, ‘‘to name Monsieur Adolphe Dalmont, the gay young shopman 
at our neighbour the mercer’s.” 

Eugénie raised her eyes suddenly, and dropped them as quickly on her 
work ; her hands trembled, her respiration came thick and fast, and a 
bright flush overspread her cheeks. Was it the name of Adolphe that 
caused this emotion in the breast? Fortunately the mother’s eye was 
not upon her, and the feelings of the girl escaped unmarked. 

“It was not my intention, at first, to have invited this young man, 
but it struck me that without another guest we should have been 
thirteen. I do not care myself for such a ridiculous trifle, but all the 
ladies who are coming are extremely superstitious, and above all Miss 
Cecilia, who would not have made one of the fatal number. This con- 
sideration induced me to invite Adolphe. I know nothing of his family ; 
but his master, Monsieur Duval, says they are respectable, and gives him 
a very good character. He likewise always behaves to me with the 
greatest politeness, gives full measure, and recommends me the best 
bargains whenever I go a-shopping. These will form the whole of our 
society, and I hope, Montonnet, you are pleased with my selection?” .. . 
“\ixcellently well, my dear; we shall be as happy as kings.” ... 
* Jeanneton shall dress us a beautiful piece of veal, a turkey, and a tongue, 
to which shall be added a superb pAté, German sausages, cheese, fruits, etc., 
etc.” . . . Montonnet rubbed his hands with delight as each delicacy pre- 
sented itself to his mind’s eye, and after a short pause said timidly,—‘ Do 
you think we shall have, dearest—-you know what?” .. . “What, sir?”... 
“The large bottle of Muscat wine.” ... ‘'We shall see, we shall see.” 
. . « “Good,” quoth Montonnet. . . . “Oh, oh, oh!” groaned Bidois 
again, “verily they will break my back.” ... “The weather has set in fine, 
and we shall have a lovely day to-morrow.” . . . “ Dreadfully hot, I am 
afraid,” said Bidois. ... “The guests are to assemble here at ten o'clock 
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recisely, and I expect that you, Eugénie, and Bidois will be quite ready 
2 that hour.” 

Kuyénie answered calmly in the affirmative, Bidois bowed respectfully, 
and Montonnet, who had listened to his wife with the greatest attention, 
was about to return to his accounts, when Madame arrested his steps 
whilst she delivered a few brief parting words. ... ‘Montonnet, as 
this is the eve of your féte-day, do not worry yourself with any more busi- 
ness, but go and take your glass of grog at the café.” ... His face lighted 
up, he threw what was intended to be a look of inexpressible tenderness on 
Madame, called for his hat and cane, and was about to leave the shop, 
when @ change came over him, his face became clouded, and he whispered 
dolefully he had no money in his pocket. ... “How, sir!” Madame 
shrieked, “did not I give you a crown piece a fortnight ago?” ... ‘True, 
true, my sweetest, but you forget that we played at loto last Sunday at 
Monsieur Gerard’s.” ... “No, no, sir, no, you never lost a crown piece at 
loto. Montonnet, you intrigue with other women!” ... The poor, hen- 
pecked lace-dealer strove, in the most piteous accents, to repudiate the 
charge of a departure from his nuptial vows; the rage of the lady was at 
length appeased, and he was permitted to go his way, with a shilling in his 
pocket, and a stern injunction to bring home three large pieces of sugar in 
his pocket, and not to look at any little girls on his road. 

Once out of sight of his wife, Montonnet cocked his hat on one side, 
leered at every female he met, and swaggered down the street. The 
interior of the house resumed its quiet, Bidois, pen in hand, was at his usual 
post, Madame Montonnet took her accustomed seat behind the counter, 
and Eugénie kept hard at her embroidery. Notwithstanding all her 
efforts to curb her impatience for the morrow, her thoughts wandered to 
Adolphe ; work was distasteful to her, she wished to think over dresses, 
ribbands, bonnets, and a thousand things for her toilette, but she darcd 
not move ; there sat her mother, and the young girl trembled to meet her 
frown. After a half-hour of cold, unconyenial silence, Madame Montonnet 
bade her daughter leave her tambour-frame, and see that nothing was 
wanting in her dress for the féte. Eugénie needed no repetition of that 
command ; in a moment the work was put away, and she bounded up the 
stairs to her own room, and gaily summoned Jeanneton to her councils, 
Now, Jeanneton was a buxom country lass, with a heart as open as her 
countenance ; she entertained the sincerest attachment for Eugénie, and 
was the confidant of all her little pleasures and her pains. To whom could 
the young girl confide them if not to Jeanncton? Not to her harsh 
mother, before whom she trembled, mute as an Eastern slave. Not to her 
father, who would not hear them lest he should be harrassed and worried 
by his wife ; and not to old Bidois, a crusty bachelor, who could not enter 
into such affairs. To whom, then, but Jeanneton, for Jeanneton was a 
woman, tender, sensible and kind, one fitted to receive the secrets of 
a depressed, restrained young heart. Jeanneton observed Engénie’s pleased 
air, and the two plunged instantly into the mysteries of robes, lilac and 
blue, Leghorn bonnets, ribbands, cherry coloured and deep red, 
chemisettes, fichus and collarettes; one thing, however, being quite 
decided in Jeanneton’s mind, namely, that whosoever the ladies of the 
party might be, Eugénie was by far the prettiest of all, and must bear away 
the bell. 

The assurances of Jeanneton caused Eugénie’s eyes to beam with 
delight ; they looked deeply into those of the girl, and read in them that 
she spoke with frankness, without compliment, and in the spirit of truth. 

“Certainly,” said the honest girl, “nobody can think of comparing 
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Ma'amselle Mimi Bernard to you. Oh! the great lanky gawky, she dovs 
nothing but blow bladders of soap whenever she comes here. Nor her 
mother neither; her arms are as fat as my thighs—saving your presence, 
Ma’amselle—nor Madame Gerard, who stifles me with her odious violet 
bear’s-grease and vanilla marrow; nor her ill-natured, cross-grained old 
maid of a sister, who thinks no one can see she wears a wig.” . . . “Fie, 
fie, Jeanneton, really you must not run on in this manner.” ... ‘La, 
Mademoiselle, it’s all gospel truth. Were there ever such horrible frights 
of women ! and as for the men, they are ten times worse ; it would puzzle 
a conjuror to tell which is the ugliest. To be sure, little Stephen is not 
quite, quite so bad as the rest, but then he is such a booby!” .. . Eugénie 
hung her head, and after a short pause, the words dropped one by one 
from her mouth. “There’s another young gentleman, Jeanneton, I don’t 
know whether you have seen hm, he comes sometimes of a morning to 
have a little chat with mamma ; the head shopman at the mercer’s, I mean ; 
he is not so very, very plain.” . . . “Oh, Ma’amselle, you mean Monsieur 
Adolphe? he is a handsome young man. I know him very well indeed, 
for every time I pass the shop on an errand he comes running out to ask 
me how you are.” ... ‘Dear Jeanneton, you never spoke to me of this 
before,” said Kugénie reproachfully. . . . “La, Mademoiselle, it went out 
of my head like the nonsense of all the young men in our street who ask 
after you; if I were to tell you all the charming things that are said of 
you by the neighbours, it wonld take me a month to get through a day.” 
: The newly-found knowledge of Eugénie that she was not indifferent 
to Adolphe was too sweet to be thus summarily disposed of, and the 
subject was immediately resumed. ... “But, Jeanneton, Monsieur 
Adolphe is quite different to the other young nen. How tender his looks, 
how respectful his manner, how amiable his air! I have much to tell you, 
Jeanneton, and, perhaps, shall have more after to-morrow, for mamma has 
invited him to the féte at Romainville.” , . . “Oh, ho; has he popped the 
question, then?” ... “No, Jeanneton ; but mamma has some designs re- 
specting me that I cannot understand. She was less severe in her manner 
to me this evening than usual, and bade me take pains and be particularly 
well-dressed to-morrow.” . . . “ Pooh, pooh, Ma’amselle ; when a young 
lady is eighteen years of age, her parents think it is high time she should 
be married.” 

At the word “marriage” Eugenie slightly started, then rose up, and 
entered her own chamber without speaking another word. . . . Jeanneton 
returned to her kitchen, muttering to herself,—“‘ My eyes and my ears are 
open, and I can see as far into a milestone as anybody. Poor, dear girl, 
they mean to have her married, hut as it is not to the mercer’s handsome 
shopinan, I won’t say one word.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FETE OF SAINT EUSTACHF. 


Tir sun rose with unclouded brilliance on Sunday morning, and gave every 
indication of a glorious day, with happiness for all except Bidois, who 
heartily cursed the féte and his own bad Juck. All the earlier part of the 
morning the miserable creature ran in and out of the kitchen, poising the 
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turkey, the paté, and the veal, guessing at their relative weights, and 
occasionally solacing himself with the poor consolation that, at least, a 
portion of the dainties would fall to his share. M. Montonnet got out of 
bed at seven, fidgeted about till eight, when he shaved, took his coffee at 
nine, and at ten was full-dressed, hat and cane in hand, waiting the arrival 
of his friends. The toilette of Eugénie was also completed in good time, 
and she descended, fresh as a lily, to wish her father many happy returns 
of the day. This affectionate ceremony concluded, her lovely face lost its 
air of gaiety, and a thousand agitating thoughts crowded into her breast. 
Every time the door of the parlour opened a blush suffused her cheeks, and 
her heart went pit-a-pat ; but notwithstanding these evidences of some predo- 
minant idea in her mind, she had leisure from time to time to steal sundry fur- 
tive glances at the large mirror that covered nearly one side of the room, and 
from them she drew the flattering inference that the prediction of Jeanneton 
on the previous evening, with respect to her beauty, had been fulfilled. Her 
lilac dress fitted tightly to her graceful shape, her light fichu and ribbonet, 
tied under the chin, corresponded with it in colour, while her Leghorn 
bonnet partly surrounded, without too much concealing, her pretty face, 
shaded by glossy curls, and from her modest but yet laughing eyes, at in- 
tervals there shot rays that would have warmed the blood of the coldest 
anchorite that ever breathed. 

Bidois arrived first, carrying two enormous wicker baskets, which he 
placed on the counter, then eyed them piteously and shook his head. 
Eugénie repaired to the shop-door to inhale the freshness of the morn, and 
master and man entered forthwith into the following chat. . . . ‘Fine 
day, Bidois. .. . ‘“ Humph, a burning sun, hot enough to roast Old 
Nick.” . . . ‘*’T'will be cooler in the wood at Romainville ; there are 
plenty of trees and shade there.” . . . ‘* Yes; but before one gets there 
there’s the Devil’s own hill at Belleville to climb.” . . . “Nonsense ; 
that takes only a few minutes to ascend, a quarter of an hour at the 
most.” . . . “A quarter of an hour? Oh, some people’s conscience ! you 
call that nothing with this heavy load to carry ”—(pointing to the panniers). 
‘‘Tf Madame would have allowed me, I would have borrowed the baker’s 
big dog, that carries the bread-baskets on a stick in his mouth.” . .. 
“ Oh, Bidois, my wife does not like brute beasts ; don’t talk of the dog, you'll 
do better yourself, old boy.” ... ‘Do you think she will take a hackney 
coach as far as the city gate?” . . . ‘‘Can’t say, Bidois ; I should think 
not, seeing that there are fourteen of us.” . . . ‘Well, then, take two or 
three coaches ; there are six men in the party, and the cost a-piece will be 
but trifling.” . .. “Right, old boy, right ; propose it to my wife when she 
comes down.” .. “Me propose it to Madame ! it seems to me you are 
the most proper person.” . . . ‘ Well, well, Pll speak, my boy, and we 
will see what can be done.” . . . Bidois was compelled to put up with 
the forlorn hope conveyed in his employer’s last sentence, fur Madame’s 
shrill voice was heard at the head of the stairs. 

Madame descended the staircase with a grand air, and seeing that all 
her household had preceded her, condescended to express her approbation, 
at the same time hoping that the company would not keep them waiting 
long. Montonnet played with his cane, and Bidois, who stood grasping 
the handles of one of the baskets, whispered to him hurriedly,—“ Speak 
about the hackney coaches, for God’s sake, speak.” “Presently,” said the 
lace-dealcr ; “don’t you see no one has arrived yet ?” 

The door opens: Eugénie lifts her eyes, but drops them again so soon 
as she perceives who it is. It is Dupont, the rich grocer, who enters 
making as graceful a bow as his unwieldy person will permit. “I hope 
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I have not kept you waiting,” said he. . . . “No, my friend, you are 
a delightful man, the essence of punctuality itself; ten o’clock has not 
yet struck by St Nicholas’ Church.” . . . ‘* Monsieur and Madame, I 
trust you are in good health; and to you, Mademoiselle, I offer my humble 
homages.” . . . Eugénie heard him not, but she was recalled from her 
mental dreams to what was passing around her by her mother screaming, — 
“ Daughter, what are you thinking of ? Don’t you hear that Monsieur Dupont 
addresses you?” . . . ‘*I esteem his politeness,” said Engénie in a low 
tone. She then curtsied to the grocer, who, with his sky-blue coat, canary 
waistcoat and powdered pigtail, thought he was an Adonis, and flattered 
himself he had made a deep impression on her heart. . . . Madame 
Montonnet came to the rescue, and forthwith commenced chanting her 
daughter’s praises to the admiring Dupont. ‘‘She is timid, but that is 
proper and becoming in a young girl brought up in the superior manner 
that she has been. My education was conducted precisely on the same 
model, and you see what a woman I am.”—(Dupont thought within him- 
self, —‘* What a woman, indeed ; Montonnet, poor fellow, knows that to his 
cost.”’)—‘* There is not such another paragon in the whole Rue St Martin.” 
. . « “I kvow what becomes the head of a family, and am convinced that 
my daughter will make as good a figure in society as myself.” 

Dupont asserted his perfect belief in her anticipations ; and, recollect- 
ing that the féte was in honour of Monsieur Montonnet, he presented him 
with a choice bouquet, and begged Madame’s acceptance of two large 
bottles which he took from his pockets, one filled with aniseed liqueur, 
and the other with Muscat wine. . . . ‘Two bottles,” she exclaimed ; 
‘you are too polite.” . . . “My whole shop is at your orders; pray take 
this paper of sweetmcats.” . .. “Muscat!” said Montonnet, “my 
favourite wine ; aniseed too ; oh, that’s excellent for the wind.” 

The bottles were handed to Bidois to place safely in the baskets, whilst 
he grumbled half aloud,—“T dare not shake them yet. Would that they 
would have hackney coaches, if only to the city gates!” . . . Montonnet 
heard the words, and saw the poor man’s pantomime, but the fear of his 
wife was before his eyes, and at that moment he was conveniently both 
deaf and dumb. 

Mingled odours of vanilla, tube-roses and orange flowers announced 
the advent of the Gerard family. The parfumeur advanced with a polka 
step, and his little boy signalised his entrée by climbing upon the counter, 
from whence he scrambled on to the shoulders of Monsieur Montonnet. 
The ladies came next, and rushed into the arms of Madame Montonnet. 
Kisses—fervent, unalterably friendly kisses—passed from lip to lip, dear, 
deliciously kind things were said; oh, how they adored each other, and 
all the while their envious eyes essayed to find a point of ridicule in each 
other’s dress. 

Poor Eugénie took no part in the deceitful scene; she remained on 
one side in a pensive attitude, which terminated with a start and a blush 
when Adolphe made his appearance. The young man, having paid his 
devoirs to the heads of the family, approached Eugénie, and spoke a few 
words to the lovely maid. She heard them not, she lifted not her head, 
though a thousand gushing feelings prompted her to do so, for she felt the 
cold eye of her mother was upon her. . . . Dear Eugénie, the education 
of a vestal is not the slightest shield against the attacks of Love! 

Nothing is more disagreeable than an excursion of pleasure being delayed 
by the absence of some of the component parties who are behind their 
time. In these cases, the foibles of the delinquents are sure to come in for 
a fair share of reprobation, as was the case at our friend the laceman’s. ... 
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The Bernards had not arrived. “Ten minutes past ten,” cried one. . . . 
“Only five,” said Dupont ; “I regulated my watch yesterday by the clock 
in the Palais Royal.” .. . All were dumb as to the hour. The 
Oracle had spoken ; that point was settled. . . . Next came Madame 
Montonnet. “Iam sure it is Madame Bernard ; she is never ready, she 
never has completed her toilette.” . . . “No doubt,” said Monsieur 
Gerard ; “don’t you remember, my dear, how she kept us waiting two 
hours some time since on the Terrace of the Mendicant Friars?” “Oh, 
yes, my dear, certainly ; she was late because she had been disappointed 
by her shoemaker, and persisted in wearing nothing but rose-coloured 
shoes.” . . . “Silence, silence, here they come; bless me, how Madame 
Bernard is rouged.” 

‘“‘ Here we are,” shouted Bernard, precipitating himself into the shop 
with a bound like the first somersault thrower at Francais’s ; ‘all hands 
are for fun and frolic this morning, I hope? Fun for ever, that’s my 
motto, Mesdames. My children will be here directly, and until they come 
up, dear ladies, my love and respects to you all,” The children were his 
wife, the big daughter, and the little clerk. They entered at the moment 
that Bernard was ravishing a kiss from Madame Montonnet, on seeing 
which his wife burst forth in his praise. ‘See, see, he is gayer than ever 
this morning ; what lots of fun we shall have!” . .. “Indeed, I hope so,” 
said the squint-eyed Grand Turk of a parfumeur, eyeing her impudently 
with his left eye, his right one unconsciously taking in the dimensions of 
Monsieur Montonnet’s wig. 

All now was ready, and cries of “ Tet us be off !” resounded on every 
side. . . . “Now, what,” said Bidois, in a low tone ; ‘set off, and with- 
out carriages ? Surely they must all be mad!” 

Montonnet approached his wife submissively, and inquired whether or 
not they were to walk? . . . “ What, sir? that’s a pretty question to ask 
on such a morning as this ; do you think in this fine weather people are to 
be stewed to death in vehicles?” . . . “ Excuse me, my life, for speaking ; 
certuinly it would be a sin and a shame to ride on such a day as this. 
Besides, the wood is by no means far away ; we shall be there in less than 
two hours, and have plenty of time to rest.” . . . Montonnet’s words met 
with a laughing response from all, and Bidois, yielding to his fate, passed out 
with a heavy heart, and a heavy basket on each arm. 

Arrangements for the march were then made with great bustle, each 
individual seeking to attach himself or herself to her or him they preferred. 
Madame Bernard seized the arm of little Stephen ; Gerard offered his to 
tall young Mimi; Montonnet—by orders of the commander-in-chief— 
solicited the company of the old maid, Mademoiselle Cecilia ; Monsieur 
Bernard possessed himself of Madame Montonnet; and Adolphe had 
glided near to Eugénie, in the hope that he would be her cavalier for the 
day, when the terrible words were heard,—“ Daughter, accept the proffered 
arm of Monsieur Dupont.” 

For the previous five minutes, the stupid grocer had stood before 
Eugénie with his arm stretched out like a statue, explaining to her how 
happy he should be in her society, but EKugénie neither saw nor heard 
him ; her thoughts were on Adolphe. Adolphe alone, she thought, could 
be her escort on that eventful day. 

The harsh notes of Madame Montonnet dissolved the spell. Eugénie 
heard the order, and knew that it must be obeyed. She passed her arm re 
luctantly under that of Dupont, cast one longing, lingering look at Adolphe, 
and, notwithstanding the awkward, blundering attempts of the grocer tc 
amuse her, was possessed by the demon of dulness the whole of the way. 
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If Dupont had had the slightest knowledge of the female sex ; had he not 
been the veriest donkey alive, he would have known what was passing in 
the young girl’s heart ; but if he saw nothing, Adolphe saw and compre- 
hended all that was contained in Eugénie’s last glance. Laying the flatter- 
ing unction to his soul, he offered his arm to Madame Gerard, but somehow 
or other during the rest of the walk, Eugénie and he were seldom far apart. 

The line of march was conducted with the strictest order throughout 
the densely-popnlated portions of the city, Bidois bringing up the rear 
in a fit of the sulks which augmented at every step as his fatigue increased. 
When the slight ascent in the Faubourg of the Temple was passed, the 
couples gradually closed, and bursts of laughter enlivened the road; but 
once fairly without the walls, all etiquette was thrown aside, and Monsieur 
Bernard declared he could be no longer responsible for his discretion. In 
spite of all the efforts of Madame Montonnet he ran hither and thither, 
jumping on the trunks of trees that lay in their way, and committing all 
sorts of follies. . . . ‘What demon possesses your husband ?” said she to 
Madame Bernard. . . . “Calm yourself, my dear, the poor fellow is 
always like a horse let loose in the country.” . . . ‘Dear me, here we are 
only at Belleville ; what will he do before we reach the wood?” . . 
Bernard replied with a broad joke, which shocked Madame Montonnet’s 
propriety, and she let go his arm. 

Little Stephen walked heavily by the side of Madaine Bernard, who 
worried and teased him to be lively ; he wanted shrewdness and a know- 
ledge of the world, consequently she was unsuccessful, although she dinned 
into his ears that nothing was so stupid as a timid man, who would not 
see the good things waiting to be picked up in his path. 

Monsieur Gerard walked with Mimi on the flank of the party. He was 
a great admirer of young girls, knowing well that although Mademoisclle— 
to please her mother—still played with a doll, she was no longer a child in 
the eyes of the world. Her figure was tall, her cheeks blooming as roses, 
her lips as rosy as her cheeks, and two little, plump, hard globes beneath 
her fichu gave unmistakeable evidence of approaching maturity and nascent 
voluptuousness of form. The hawk’s-eye of the libertine perfumer had 
observed these charms whilst in the laceman’s shop, and had hastened to 
make the innocent Mimi his partner for the day. They walked so far apart 
from the rest of the company that the animated remarks of Gerard did 
not reach their ears, but it was evident that he squinted worse than ever 
as he did the amiable with all his might, and that Mimi did not understand 
one word that he said. 

Mademoiselle Cecilia and Montounet were the best-behaved of the 
group; they walked with a steady, sober pace, interrupted only by the 
friendly pinches of snuff which were duly offered and graciously accepted 
as near as might be every quarter of an hour. The good-hearted, well- 
meaning laceman sang the praises of a country life, and recounted the 
details of every féte champétre at which he had been present; and his 
companion, who found his interminable stories bore enough, let him maunder 
on, whilst she watched the other couples like a cat, endeavouring to guess 
from the expression of their countenances what was going on. 

Adolphe, encumbered as he felt himself with Madame Gerard, was 
obliged to pay her the usual attentions; she saw his desire to be near 
Eugénie, and maliciously drew him to the right and to the left, varying the 
amusement with an occasional dead halt; nevertheless, he contrived to be 
frequently close upon Eugénie’s heels. Now, we have not told you, readers, 
in so many precise words, that Adolphe was ovcr head and ears in love with 
Mademoiselle Montonnet, but we flatter ourselves you must be fully aware, 
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from hia behaviour, that such was the case. Some things are visible at first 
sight ; papas and mammas are proverbially dull as to affairs which ought to 
evgage their every thought, and that is a very happy circumstance for 
society at large. 

Eugénie saw Adolphe’s manucevres with suppressed delight. When he 
was near her, her gaiety returned, did he but fall back a few steps, she 
sighed, not daring to turn her head towards him, and always finding some 
pretext to decrease her speed if he lagged too long in the rear. Dupont 
exhausted all his elogquence—there was not much of it —to amuse his pretty 
mate. In vain he observed that the weather was fine, although he had 
feared in the morning there would be rain, and had almost decided on 
putting on his claret-coloured coat; that he was glad now he had put on 
his sky-blue one, because it became his complexion best. All was lost on 
Eugénie, who answered not one word, from which the grocer astutely in- 
ferred that she had been well brought up, perfectly well brought up. 

The unhappy Bidois trudged on, larding the lean carth as he went, and 
ever and anon looking the picture of despair when removed from the sight 
of Madame Montonnet. The poor fellow kept eternally crying,—“ Oh, it is 
cruel hot ; will they never stop? if they don’t do so soon I shall absolutely 
drop down with fatigue.” rom time to time he enjoyed temporary relief 
by sitting on a casual bench by the road-side, or a stone boundary mark, 
but as everybody was too pleasurably engaged to listen to his complaints, 
they fell unheeded on the desert air. Taking up his burthens, he consigned 
them to the regions below, and heartily cursed all dinners on the grass. 
“Talk of your fétes champétre,” quoth he ; “if this be your pleasure, may I 
never partake of it again. However, they cannot eat everything in the 
basket, that’s certain, and some of the good things must fall to me.” 

At length the confines of the wood were reached, and they hailed the 
shade of the over-arching foliage as a welcome relief from the oppressive 
heat of the sun. Gradually the alleys green became so narrow that two 
people could not walk abreast ; the ladies, one and all, released the arms of 
their respective cavaliers, and ran and jumped and skipped about, playing 
a thousand diverting antic tricks, ‘*‘ No more ceremony,” shouted Lernard, 
casting off Madame Montonnet, who was by no means displeased at 
getting rid of her would-be juvenile friend; “no more etiquette, go 
where you like ; helter skelter every one, up with the banner of fun, and vive 
la bagatelle.” 

The motion was received with a loud shout of acclamation. Mimi, at 
Gerard’s suggestion, ran off and plunged into a thicket ; he followed, and 
having soon caught her, pinched her jocosely, and took sundry freedo:ns 
with her beaut.es, which the simple girl permitted, thinking it formed the 
most agreeable portion of the spurt. Mademoiselle Cecilia, ever on the 
alert, watched them with her lynx-like eyes, whilst Madame Bernard ran 
off as fast and as far as she could, calling on litle Stephen to come and 
try and catch her. 

The couple, however, who promised themselves the greatest enjoyment 
fromm the romps thus set afloat, prepared to avail themselves of their posi- 
tion in the coolest manner possible. Adolphe resigned the arm of Madame 
Gerard with a polite bow, and Eugénie quietly withdrew hers from 
Dupont, as he opened his mouth to commence a studied speech on the 
pleasure he had experienced in her company. Baulked in the delivery of 
his oration, he attributed her conduct to maiden modesty, internally saying, 
— There’s no way of making her understand a compliment, What pro- 
priety, what bashful discretion!” Filled with this idea, he repaired to 
Madame Montonnet, and expatiated on her daughter’s marvellous attrac- 
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tions and the singular perfection of demeanour at which she had arrived. 
The cunning woman smiled inwardly at seeing the bait was swallowed, and 
forthwith, like a skilful angler, commenced playing the fish... ‘ Yes,” 
she said ; ‘‘ Eugénie is a dear, good yirl; the more you see of her the more 
you will be delighted with her. Not one word, look or gesture of insub- 
ordination has she ever spoken, given or made, but is obedient as a Prussian 
soldier. That’s the way in my establishment.” ... ‘ How charming to 
be possessed of such a wife ; she will be just the thing forme. With her 
pretty face at the desk behind the counter, surrounded by loaves of sugar, 
sweetmeats, jars of olives, and all thet! Eh, Madame Montonnet? that'll 
do, that’ll do.” . . . Madame Montonnet looked in the face of the fa 

grocer with an air of undisguised satisfaction, and pressed his hand with 
warmth. The heartless bargain was made. ... Alas, poor Eugénie ! 

Dupont was in ecstatics, for he was in love with Eugénie in a certain 
sort of way. In such love as that with which a libertine regards a lovely 
woman ; as an epicure regards a Strasbourg pie; as a drunkard regards a 
bottle of old wie ; or a Norman does a pippin ! 

Nevertheless, Monsieur Dupont was not quite secure of his young prize, 
and thought to make assurance doubly sure by soliciting the consent of 
Monsieur Montonnet. He mentioned it incidentally to Madame, but she 
did not give him time to finish the sentence. Her face grew purple with 
rage, and her eyes flashed fire. ‘“ My husband!” she exclaimed ; “ why do 
you talk of him? Who ever thinks of consulting him? What need have I 
of his advice? Am I not mistress in my own house?” ... Frightened at 
the storm he had evoked, Dupont acknowledged her undoubted supremacy 
at bed and board, and tranquillity was again restored. 

Whilst the fate of Eugénie was being thus settled, the happy, uncon- 
scious girl had passed with Adolphe deeper into the wood. Alas, alas! had 
they but known the sordid conversation that had taken place between her 
mother and Dupont, what misery would have torn their hearts, now bound- 
ing with delight. Let us leave them, then, in the enjoyment of those moments 
of happiness and joy, which, peradventure, they may never feel again, for in 
this sad world of woe, misery and misfortune ever come too soon. 

Men with the most meagre knowledge of the world must have observed 
that lovers have a method of conveying a great deal of meaning in very few 
words. The youngest, freshest minds acquire this language with singular 
rapidity, nature being the surest, readiest instructress in all that pertains 
to the heart. Eugénie was no coquette, and sought not to please ; but she 
was sensitive, and had felt the want of being loved. The void that had so 
long existed in her heart was now filled up. She loved strongly, passion- 
ately, and that love would never, never be extinct... . So you see that 
Eugénie was no common girl. All that puzzles me is how she came to be 
the daughter of such very common people as Monsieur and Madame Mon- 
tonnet. ... No matter, the Fates would have it so. 

Let us return to Adolphe, and ascertain whether he deserved the ardent 
attachment of Eugénie. Yes; if that desert depended on a generous 
warm heart, an open disposition, and high, honourable aspirations. But 
what cared Madame Montonnet for all these noble gifts of nature! She 
must have money, which was precisely the qualification of which Adolphe 
was deficient ; his father had been unfortunate in business, was still living, 
and, in a great measure, dependent on the exertions and honest industry 
of his son. Adolphe has well sounded Madame Montonnet’s disposition, 
and was perfectly acquainted with the obstacles that stood in his path. 
What were they to him? When did love, burning in the heart of the young 
and fair, reck of an opposing force? If rocks could not be surmcunted, they 
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must be undermined ; all, all must be swept before him, for love, the 
conqueror of high and low, will never be controlled. .. . So thought 
Adolphe. From the first moment he saw Eugénie he loved her ; he deter- 
mined she should be his, and commenced immediate operations to obtain a 
footing in Madame Montonnet’s esteem, in which he speedily succeeded. 
. . - But now let us go on with the féte. 

The laugh rang merrily around ; Bernard played the ladies all kinds of 
sly tricks. Gerard, at every opportunity, pushed them against the bushes, 
Little Stephen roused himself, Montonnet enjoyed his snuff, and Bidois 
sighed and exclaimed,—* Will they never, never sit down?” ... “ Patience, 
patience, my good man, we are not yet sufficiently advanced in the recesses 
of the wood.” Dupont, still desirous of attracting the regards of Eugénie, 
toiled after her light form in vain attempts to reach her, for the rattling of 
his huge chains, with the seals and trinkets at their ends, gave constant 
warning of his approach, which was as constantly evaded by an agile turn, 
completely baffling his enamoured pursuit. His composure was further 
destroyed by the boy Gerard climbing up his back in order to shake the 
powder from his pigtail. In an agony of rage and despair, he cried out to 
the father to take his mischievous imp away, but Gerard was too agreeably 
engaged with Mimi to listen to his plaints, whilst Mademoiselle Cecilia, 
who saw everything, noted down that Gerard had kissed the tall girl thrice, 
and little Stephen and Madame Gerard were nowhere to be seen. 

In the breasts of Eugénie and Adolphe a desire to escape from the eyes 
of all observers burnt with an overpowering flame, but fear restrained them. 
Eugénie stopped te when she saw that in their eager haste they had 
left their party far behind. She trembled lest her mother should discover 
her preference for her male companion, and command her instant absence 
from him she loved so well. However, on this occasion, Madame Mon- 
tonnet was so wrapped up in the confidence of conceit that the model 
education she had conferred on Eugénie had placed an impenetrable barrier 
against any disobedience, that she was blind to what was going on, and left 
the young couple to the uninterrupted enjoyment of their own delicious 
thoughts. 

As they walked onwards, hand in hand, “ the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot,” Adolphe suddenly broke from his reverie, recollecting that 
the hours were fast sliding by, and that such an opportunity of declaring 
his passion might not occur again. ‘I must speak to her,” he thought. 
‘IT must tell her I adore her, and that no other love shall ever fill my 
heart. If I do not speak to day, heaven knows when I shall be able.” . . . 
Whilst these ideas coursed through his brain, Eugenie also thought,—“ I 
should like to know what. he really and truly thinks of me; he is always 
looking at me in the most tender manner, and when he looks he sighs. 
What can be the meaning of those sighs? If he does not speak now, 
perhaps no other opportunity may ever be afforded to him.” 

Poor, poor lovers, why not interchange your ardent, your unalterable 
vows, unfettered by the chains of fear! Not yet, not yet; the auspicious 
moment has not yet arrived; their tongues are silent, but their eyes 
discourse. Patience, patience yet a little while ! 

"Tis a pretty spot that wood of Romainville wherein to whisper vows ; 
pity, though, that the underwood is not thicker, and the foliage of the trees 
more dense. However, we must take it as itis. One thing we are sure 
of, and that is, the buxom village girls and the smart city dumes do not 
always come there to discover plenty of retired walks, of boskey dells, and 
shaded alleys green. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE WOOD: THE DINNER ON THE GRASS. 


THE interior of the wood was reached at last, a consummation which elicited 
a hearty thanksgiving from Bidois. Montonnet sat down on the turf and 
wiped the perspiration from his head ; but the spot did not please Madame. 
The whole party were therefore on their legs again in a minute, the female 
commander acting as a pioneer. A few yards farther on she paused and 
said,—‘“‘ This appears to me a pleasant site for our camp.” ‘‘ Very pretty, 
indeed,” replied the laceman, again spreading his handkerchief on the 
grass, and preparing to sit down on it; and Bidois, gently placing the 
baskets on the ground, joined in the general approval. Madame Bernard 
came up at the moment, but on surveying the dell she expressed her decided 
opinion that its eligibility was spoiled from its not possessing the form of 
an amphitheatre with a gently sloping bank. In this opinion she was 
strenuously supported by Gerard, whereupon Madame Mentonnet graciously 
gave in, Monsieur Montonnet rose unwillingly from the grass, and poor 
Bidois lifted up his panniers with a groan of absolute despair. 

About a hundred paces farther, a pretty amphitheatre presented itself, 
and another halt was called. This seemed precisely the thing ; Montonnet’s 
handkerchief was out in a second, and his person cast on it on the turf, and 
the exhausted Bidois seated himself beside the baskets and again gave thanks. 
“Stop a moment, ladies,” cried Madame Montonnet at the top of her 
voice ; “ take care of your dresses, and don’t sit down. Who on earth could 
call this a proper spot with all these abominations around? Oh, Bidois, I 
verily believe you are sitting on a—fangh, what a stench! Get up, sir, 
get up quickly; this place will never do, another must be found.” ... 
Faintly and slowly Montonnet rose, inch by inch, from the earth; and 
a& full quarter of an hour was taken up by Bidois in achieving the 
same feat; he then wiped the tails of his coat, shook the baskets in 
a frenzy of passion, cursed all saints and their féte-days, and his own 
ill-luck that had brought him there. 

At last a third place was found. It appeared to unite all that was 
desired—an amphitheatre, mossy turf, shade, and, above all, Madame 
Bernard’s indispensable qualification, the gently sloping bank.  Bidvis, 
wet as a water-god, the big drops of sweat coursing down his cheeks like 
rain, heard with inconceivable satisfaction the cry,—‘‘This will do, this 
will do,” and threw himself on the ground with a firm determination not 
to rise again. 

Montonnet looked inquiringly at his wife before he took steps he 
intended to be final. Her approval was conveyed in a nod, and down the 
pocket handkerchief and he went for the third time. All suited their tastes 
in selecting their resting-places, and the lady with the marked preference 
for sloping banks, and who, by-the-bye, had undeniable weil-shajed ankles 
and legs, squatte(| down on the brink of the ridge, supporting her elbows 
on her knecs. Monsieur Gerard reclined lower down, immediately in her 
front, a position which gave him a full view of the proportions of her well- 
turned nether limbs. 

As Eugénie was about to occupy the place assigned to her by her 
mamma, she looked at Adolphe, who hastened to occupy the seat at her 
side ; but the accomplishment of his intention was frustrated by the heavy- 
healed grocer throwing himself on the grass, and in his descent almost 
tumbling over the fair girl, She, however, dared not move, and was 
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obliged—warned by her mother’s eye—to bear with the nonsense uttered 
by the fool. She fretted and fumed without avail. In his efforts to interest 
her, his clumsy person frequently reposed a portion of its bulk on her fair 
form, and drew from her the exclamations,—‘‘ How I deceived myself when 
I thought that I should be amused ; this Dupont has made up his mind to 
annoy ine, and will never quit my side; I never liked the creature, but I 
detest him now ; what agony to be linked to him, and give up dear Adolphe.” 
However, Dupont mistook her silence for retiring modesty and timid 
reserve, and blundered on in his own stupid way. 

a a 7 L was discovered 
Le ney wos yeu wu young Tor the excursionists to attack the viands 
in Bidois’ baskets, so, whilst the jaded man and Montonnet were ordered 
to the little inn at the entrance of the wood to fetch the essentials of bread, 
water and wine, it was resolved that some game in which all could take part 
should be played. ... Madame Bernard, perched on her bank, with a 
liberal display of her legs, alone objected, and declared she could not join 
the sport, suffering as she did from the oppressive heat, although she had 
given herself all tlre cooling airs she could. . . . “ Not quite,” said Gerard, 
seated below her, with an adwiring gaze at her stalwart legs. 

Monsieur Montonnet and Bidois were on the verge of despair; the 
latter even contemplated mutiny, and pretended not to hear, as the lace- 
man advanced towards him saying,—‘‘ Come, Bidovis, come.” .. . “How, 
what?” ... To fetch the bread, the water and the glasses.” . . . “Well, 
well, there’s plenty of time ; presently will do.” ... “Get up, I tell you ; the 
company are aski g for refreshments.” . . . “ Let me lie quiet a moment ; I 
have been seated scarcely one minute: and you want me up again.” . . . “M 
wey, w as uur me; 1b 18 my wife.” .. . Bidois was still inclined to be 
refractory, but the voice of Madame Montonnet decided the affair... . 
‘¢ What, sirs,” she cried aloud, ‘not yet gone, when you ought to have been 
back by this time? Quick, quick, be off with you ; these ladies and gentle- 
men are thirsty.” . . . “ We are off, my love, we are off ; Bidois would not 
move.” ... “Eh, Bidois, what makes you so heavy and dull to-day?” . . 
Away they went, grumbling in low tones ; and no sooner were their backs 
turned than a cry was raised for the game of play, and all sprang up from 
their-seats, Madame Montonnet and Mademoiselle keeping guard over the 
baskets, which were to be headquarters, when the two men should return 
and the signal for the dinner be made. 

The proposition of the game was, however, abandoned for the moment, 
whilst each couple, somewhat refreshed by the short halt, wandered from 
the beaten paths. No longer under the sharp eyes of her austera mother 
Eugénie breathed more freely, and Adolphe’s confide cet, See 
former, seeing Monsieur Dupont advancing, tripped lightly away, whilst 
the grocer followed her at his best pace, but he was corpulent, and soon 
out of wind. “Stay,” he panted forth ; “stay, Mademoiselle, you run too 
fast ; you will be ill, you will assuredly burst a blood-vessel.” She heeded 
him not, for she knew that there was one behind her who followed up the 
chase in riybt good-will. At length she was caught by Adolphe, and well 
was he rewarded ; his arm was round her taper waist, his hand enfolded 
hers, she withdrew it not, but gently returned the amorous pressure of his, 
whilst, for 2 few moments, they stood entranced, their glad souls sparkling 
in their lustrous eyes. . . . Profit, young hearts, by those sweet minutes ; 
time flies, and they may never, never come again. 

Again the groups assembled around the baskets, which acted as a 
rallying point, and as Bidois aud Montonnet had not returned fror 
inn, Gerard proposed to have a game at *¢ hide-and-seek.” This was a 
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to without dissent, the task of the discovery of the hider being assigned 
to Dupont by common consent, who sat down by the side of Madame 
Montonnet until the hiding couples should cry ‘‘Whoop.” Monsieur 
Bernard retired with Madame Gerard, Madame Bernard and little Stephen 
were off like a shot, Monsieur Gerard seized on Mimi’s arm, and sought to 
hide themselves where they could best find shelter. 

Eugénie and Adolphe remained alone. For a minute or so they stood 
still, but as they were in the game, and if was necessary that they should 
be concealed, the youth led her off to a shady spot he said he knew of. 
Hand in hand they passed, under his guidance, into the thickest of the 
wood. Eugénie from time to time trembled lest they should go too far away, 
but the happy youth soothed her fears with the assurance that, if they 
should stop short of a certain thicket, they would inevitably be found by 
that disgusting Dupont. She said no more; and a few paces farther on 
their advance was checked by a thick growth of underwood. She looked 
behind ; no one was to be seen, the leafy screens of the mighty oaks were 
the only witnesses of their happy loves. A deep sigh escaped from her 
chest, and instantly their eyes met ; those of Eugéniesbecame suffused with 
tears, and modestly sought the ground, but Adolphe’s gleamed like coals of 
fire. He raised her hand—now abandoned to him—to his lips, and kissed it 
ardently a thousand times. Eugénie could not speak ; she essayed to do so, 
but her heart throbbed violently, and utterance was denied. . . . Happy, 
happy, but too fleeting are the hours when Love first breaks the iron 
ee of fear, and asserts its all-absorbing supremacy in two fond, faithful 

earts. 

There they stood, mute as monumental alabaster ; but it was utterly 
impossible— according to the order of things here below—that their silence 
could last. At length words found their way to Adolphe’s lips, and fixing on 
her his flashing eyes, he said,—“ Oh, Mademoiselle, for tedious days and 
months I have longed for an interview with you alone, that I might make 
known to you my eternal adoration. Do not interrupt me, dearest ; even 
should you despise my rash avowal, do not blame, but pity me. I fee) myself 
unable to describe to you the deep feelings of my heart; from the moment 
in which I first beheld your fairy form it has been devoted to you, in my 
waking hours, in my nightly dreams it is your loved image that I alone 
behold. . . . Oh, heavens, what has my madness done !” 

This abrupt termination to a speech which, in all probability, would have 
lasted some time—for when a man is in love, and the object of that love 
listens to his tale, he is not likely to leave off in a hurry—was caused by 
Adolphe raising his eyes to Eugenie’s face, and seeing that her emotion was 
so great that she could hardly stand. Notwithstanding she had anticipated 
and longed for this open declaration of Adolphe’s love, yet now she trembled 
like an aspen leaf; she leaned on the young man for support, her colour 
wnet and came, her bosom heaved as if it would burst, and her eyes over- 
flowed with tears, which came opportunely to her relief... . Joy has its 
pains as well as grief, but the former are seldom dangerous. 

Adolphe held his fair burthen in his arms, and poured forth a torrent of 
that passionate eloquence which always distinguishes true love. He accused 
himself bitterly of being the cause of that faintness with which she had 
been seized ; swore that without her life to him would be but a blank ; and 
prayed earnestly for one little word to assure him he was not distasteful to 
her, for one ray, one little gleam of hope. The lovely girl spoke not, but 
she gazed tenderly upon him, and the enraptured youth again pressed her 
in his arms, for she had not strength—had she even wished it—to tear 
herself from his impassioned grasp. . . . Ah, ha! Madame Montonnet, if 
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you had not brought up your daughter so sternly, aud in such seclusion from 
her own sex, she would have defended herself more vigorously and have 
warded off the very first attack. Danger is best met when it is known. 
Victory often follows a sudden, brisk assault, and, depend upon it, that a girl 
who is all innocence falls a far easier prey than one who has some knowledge 
of what is what. 

Whilst Adolphe, thus all ecstacy and bliss, was about to snatch a kiss 
from her rosy lips, which moved as if they would confirm with words the 
fattering avowa] that her eyes had made, a harsh voice was heard to say, 
vith a giggle,—" I have you ; you’re caught.” 

Eugenie recognised the hated voice of Dupont. She trembled from head 
to foot lest they should have been seen, disengaged herself from Advlphe’s 
arms, pushed him from her, and fled through the thicket like a startled 
fawn. Oh, infamous to break up such a téte-d-téte, for in truth it was not 
the lovers that the fat grocer had discovered. He had wandered up and 
down for some time without finding any of the couples—for they well knew, 
at least the males, the wood and what they were at—until, on passing a 
thick bush, au overpowering smell of musk warned him of the vicinity of 
Monsieur Gerard, and guided him to the spot where he found the perfuiner 
sitting on end close to Mademoisclle Mimi, who was lying at full length on 
the turf. The shouts that attended this discovery were the cries that 
alarmed our lovers, and destroyed the transport they enjoyed. Oh, how 
Gerard cursed the grocer’s stupid head, and the necessity which the laws 
of the game imposed—of returning to the panniers and Madame Montonnet. 

. . What a bore, when they were so comfortable under that dense canopy 
ff leaves, and so much remained to be said. But it was no use kicking 
vgainst the pricks ; the penalty must be paid, so they walked on to the 
goal, with the consolation that the ice had been broken, and they would 
assuredly seize any future opportunity of being together that might arise. 
. . . Where there’s a will there’s a way : opportunities are often made ! 

*“You thought you were nicely hid,” said Dupont, ‘and so you were. 
If it had not been for the jonquil, and the vrange flowers, and the musk, I 
might have hunted for you for a century—they put me on your track.” ... 
Mimi pouted, and Gerard muttered some inaudible remark, when Monsieur 
Bernard came suddenly up and asked the grocer if he had found his wife ? 
“No,” said he ; “I have not, although I have peered into every nook here- 
abouts. J’ll bet you what you like that she has made little Stephen run to 
the farthest extremity of the wood ; i’ faith, she delights in teasing and 
worrying that lad.” ‘‘ No doubt, no doubt,” replied the toyman ; “ my wife 
is just like me, nothing pleases her so much as a frolicsome joke.” 

Now Bernard, who had been in the background whilst t he “hide-and- 
seek’ was going on, and thought it high time that his agility should be 
prominently displayed, climbed up a tree to imitate the antics of the boy 
Gerard. Forgetful, however, that he was three times the weight of that 
young gentleman, he perched himself upon a branch, which gave way under 
him, and he fell heavily on the ground. All the folks crowded round him, 
and feared that he was much hurt, but Bernard “ grinned a horribly ghastly 
smile,” assured his friends it was a good joke, that his fall was contrived 
purposely to frighten them, and rose up with the comforts of a nose grazed 
to the bone, and a large lump on the forehead. 

Whilst Madame Montonnet, who was so dull as not to see the fun of 
the thing, was condoling with the toyman, his wife and little Stephen 
joined the group. Madame Bernard’s face was redder than ever, and little 
Stephen’s eyes were almost starting out of his head. . . . “ Where can 
you two have been ?” said Monsieur Dupont. “I have looked for you on 
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every side.” . . . “ We were not far off, for all that,” said she... . 
‘‘ And what's the matter with Stephen ?” cried Monsieur Bernard ; “ has 
he had a stroke of the sun?” .. . ‘‘ No, my dear; he has only heated 
himself in hunting after strawberries for me.”... “ Strawberries, Madame ? 
why, there are nothing but acorns in this wood.” . . . ‘‘ Right, my dear, 
quite ve ; we found nothing but acorns, but they were very fine 
indeed.” 

Miss Cecilia, who sat enjoying the matrimonial tiff, determined that the 
ball should not fall for want of a hand to keep it up, so she called the 
attention of Madime Bernard to the state of her husband’s nose, and the 
protuberance on his forehead, on which the lady remarked with the utmost 
contempt that she did not trouble herself with such trifles. EXxcrescences 
on the forehead were Monsieur Bernard’s fate ; he was born for them, and 
must put up with them as he could. 

What might have followed this irritating sally it is impossible to tell ; 
but, fortunately, at the very moment Montonnet and Bidois were heard 
slowly advancing, and they were conjured on all sides to hasten their pace. 
Both of them groaned under a basket laden with bread, bottles of wine 
and bottles of water, which they deposited at the feet of the mistress of the 
feast ; nor were they suffered to sit down and wipe the perspiration from 
their heads without receiving a sharp reproof from Madame Montonnet for 
the unconscionably long time they had been away. The baskets were then 
opened in a trice, bottles were distributed around, and Bernard, uncorking 
one of wine, drank to the “ Féte of Saint Eustache.” All responded to the 
toyman’s toast, the bottles were emptied, and poor Montonnet, replacing 
his handkerchief on the turf for the fourth time, dropped gently on it with 
a grunt of delight, happy to have a few moments’ rest at last. 

It was now far too hot for “hide-and-seek ” to be continued, much to 
the chagrin of Hugénie and Adolphe, who regretted the passing of every 
mninute that they could not be alone. There were others, too, in that circle 
who wished to have opportunities of again playing at the pretty game ; 
but they did not suffer those wishes to be apparent, contenting themselves 
with the thought that there would be less heat and more shade after dinner ; 
and then they would make up for their temporary deprivation. 

The chimes of the village clock struck four, announcing that dinner-time 
had come ; dinner-time !_ To most people, and certainly for the amphitryon of 
the feast, the all-important hour of the day. The provisions were taken out 
of the baskets, and arranged on the grass, and the good people sat down 
around them. Dupont was on one side of Eugénie, with Adolpbe on the 
other, so that in her estimation, looking right and left, the pleasures of her 
position far outweighed the pain. All went cheerily on ; nothing could be 
better than the viands ; appetite seasoned the dishes, and the wine from 
the inn was pronounced excellent. The laugh and the jest passed merrily 
round, each little witty sally was received with roars, and even by the 
party ‘at whose cost it was made, and the Goddess of Pleasure presided at 
the feast. Notwithstanding these appearances, old Bidois, who had assisted 
at all the fétes of the Montonnet family for several] years, shook his head, 
and thought the weather of the social barometer was too fine to last. ‘I 
doubt,” said he in his own mind, “ that all this will not end in some cata- 
strophe, some quarrel. My excellent friends, Saint Barbe and Saint 
Eustache, always begin on their fétes with laughing, singing and fun, and 
always end with hooting, quarrelling and calling ugly names.” .. . In the 
meantime, this anticipation of the presence of the demon of discord did not 
interfere in the least with Bidois’ appetite, and he ate and drank enough 
for four men, his pleasure increasing in the same ratio as he saw the 
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poem disappear, inasmuch aa there would be empty baskets to carry 
ome. 

In the first chapter of our tale we narrated Monsieur Montonnet’s 
lamentable failure in carving the turkey, although assisted so ably by 
Madame Bernard ; we also pourtrayed the snarling of Madame Montonnet, 
who was not at all pleased at any one interfering with her good man. We 
knew that, at five o’clock, numbers danced on the green in front of the 
guardbouse of Romainville, whilst the Montonnet party were dining in the 
wood ; 80 we Will now take up our tale at the point where we broke off, 
and see how the Montonnet féte came to an end, and whether the sinister 
predictions of old Bidois were verified or not. 


CHAPTER V. 
FINALE OF MONSJEUR MONTONNET'S FETE, 


“DEAR me, dear me,” said Bernard, ‘they will never be able to cut up 
that terrible turkey.” ... ‘*I trust in heaven they will,” thought Bidois ; 
“if they don’t, I shall have to carry it back to Paris, and we shall be 
doomed to eat nothing else for a week.” Madame Bernard handed over 
the leg of the bird to little Stephen, whom she was cramming to the throat, 
and asked for a bit of the parson’s nose. . . . The perfumer undertook 
to gratify the lady’s taste, and desired the turkey should he parsed to him. 
Madame Gerard derisively remarked that her husband had, in all things, a 
graceful knack peculiarly his own ; whilst Bidois exclaimed, half aloud, 
“that the bird would stink of musk for a month.” 

Gerard worked away at the turkey with great difficulty, and as the 
sweat ran from his face, and the tough bird was being literally torn limb 
from limb, Madame Montonnet assured her guests that it must be tender, 
for she had taken the trouble to go to market and purchase it herself. 
young it might have been some years before, but now, from the size of the 
bone and the stringiness of the sinews, it had attained, for a turkey, a some- 
what venerable age. No one durst say they could not eat it, but no one 
asked to be helped to it a second time. They threw themselves on the 
paté and the other viands, whilst Bidois saw, with evident chagrin, that full 
one-half of the odious bird was left untouched. 

The sharp appetites of the guests made short work of the dinner ; the 
cheese and fruits were placed before the company ; the Muscat wine and 
the aniseed liqueurs, the gift of Dupont, were produced, and speedily restored 
that good humour which the Eau ghiness of the detestable turkey had some- 
what impaired. The glasses circulated briskly, the good wine did its 
accustomed office ; the men talked louder, the ladies gave more licence to 
their tongues, and entered with greater freedom into the spirit of the hour, 
_ whilst the sounds of the violin, the drum and the clarionet, tempered by 
” distance, added the charms of music to the gay repast. 

Dupont was the first to direct attention to the music, and forthwith a 
desire to dance took possession of all there. Madame Bernard asserted 
that it assisted her digestive organs, her husband pressed earnestly for a seb 
of quadrilles, and received a contemptuous observation as regarded his 
dancing for his pains, . . . Now, Bernard had an idea that he was an 
absolute Vestris in the dance, and that, when he gave his mind to it, it was 
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the easiest thing in the world to accomplish the grand feat of cutting six. 
- . - “You cut six, sir; you cut six, indeed. I have never seen it yet.” 
- - « “You shall see it, then, this evening.” ... “Aye, aye, sir; 
when the s‘y falls there will be plenty birds for the picking up.” 

Madame Montonnet leaned gently against Mademoiselle Cecilia, and 
whispered,— Do you not think that Madame Bernard’s conversation has a 
very peculiar style?” . . . ‘‘Indeed, my dear,” replied the old maid, 
pinching up her lips, “it is very low indeed. Where could the poor woman 
have been born?” . . . ‘Oh, ho,” quoth old Bidois ; ‘the women are 
whispering already: there will be a fearful storm anon.” 

Montonnet next called out for a song. His wife requested Eugénie to 
sing, but she, poor girl, placed by the side of her adored Adolphe, had for- 
gotten all her pretty airs, and was long before she could remember a single 
line. At length she commenced, though timidly at first, some couplet 
written in honour of her father’s féte, then gaining confidence as she pro- 
ceeded, and stimulated by the applause showered upon her on every side, 
she sang the grateful words with energy and taste, for her whole soul was 
in tuneful accordance with their sense. ... Montonnet, delighted with 
the melodious strains, tenderly kissed his daughter’s cheek, whilst Dupont 
protested that her voice excelled the music of the spheres. 

Adolphe alone said nothing ; his whole soul was in his eyes, and the 
pleased, gratified look he cast upon his loved Eugénie amply repaid her 
for her pains. . . . Monsieur Bernard, in whose brain the wine had made 
considerable innovation, protested that Eugénie’s song was very well in its 
way, but rather dull for a jovial féte champétre. For his part, he should 
vote for something more Bacchanalian in ita tone, an expression of opinion 
in which his better half heartily concurred. , . . This roused the ire of 
Madame Montonnet, and she begged Madame Bernard to remember there 
were young ladies present, before whom it would not be proper to sing any- 
thing offensive to ears polite. . . . “Iam as well aware of that circum- 
stance as you, Madame,” replied Madame Bernard, in a slightly husky 
voice ; “is not my infant daughter with us too?” . . . “Oh, yes, Madame ; 
an infant of fifteen years of age! A stronger reason still why the 
gentlemen should be guarded in their songs.” . . . ‘*My daughter, 
Ma’am, cannot possibly put improper constructions on anything that is sung 
or said.” . .. ‘Where wrong constructions can be put, some persons are 
not slow to find them.” 

**Come, come, ladies,” said Dupont, offering his paper of sweetmeats ; 
‘**no sparring, for heaven’s sake, about a song.” . . . “ Dupont is right,” 
hiccupped Bernard ; “ I will sing you a song appropriate to our feast.” . . . 
“Sing us a drinking song,” all the men shouted out at once, ‘‘ and we will 
finish the bottle of aniseed the while.” . . . ‘‘ Here goes, then,” cried 
Bernard—now three parts drunk—and he halloed and whooped a Baccha- 
nalian song, the rest of the men, with the exception of Adolphe, joining in 
a Dutch chorus, enough to split your head. . . . The wine was in, and the 
wit was out. . . . As soon as the awful din was at an end, Madame 
Bernard, who had covered her ears with her hands during its perpetration, 
assured the revellers she had never heard so perfectly disgusting a noise in 
all her life ; for her part, she preferred ‘‘ One day Guillot met fair Lisette,” 
or “The Crutch of Father Barnabas.” .. . ‘The Crutch of Father 
Barnabas,’” shrieked Madame Montonnet; ‘whoever heard it in the 
society of decent people?” . . . ‘“ Why not, Madame? or the medley of 
‘The Vestal’? it is sung everywhere when the dessert is on the table.” 
. . . “With men alone it : ay be tolerated, but amongst mothers of 
families, oh, fie!” .. . “ Don’t make yourself ridiculous, Madame ; we are 
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out for the day, and we will amuse ourselves in any way we like.” .. . 
“ Because you are out for the day, there is no reason that my daughter 
should be compelled to listen to improprieties that I should blush to hear.” 

. “Truly, a very slight thing makes you blush ; for my part, I have no 
such compunctious visitings ; and, to speak the naked truth, I have often 
found that those who are so rigid in their virtuous possessions are only so 
in their words.” 

The taunt produced an excess of frenzy in Madame Montonnet ; she 
rose with what she intended to be a crushing, majestic air, and looked 
daggers at the offending Madame Bernard ; the latter, nothing daunted, and 
delighted with having pierced her to the quick, returned her gloomy looks 
with a scornful, defying laugh ; and Bidois, profiting by the momentary 
confusion, chuckled in his sleeve, and jerked a drumstick of the detestable 
turkey far into the wood. 

Monsieur Bernard, who was a good-tempered fellow at heart, immedi- 
ately undertook to make peace between the high belligerent powers, and 
appealed to the men for aid in his amiable endeavours. Adolphe had not 
chosen to hear one word of the dispute, Dupont did not know which part to 
take, Gerard refused to interfere, and Montonnet, overpowered with the 
Po ‘aniseed, fairly lost his wits at witnessing the rage of his wife. 

ernard persisted, nevertheless, in effecting a diversion by proposing that 
the younger portion of the company should repair to the dancers, whilst 
the elders should remain where they were, and occupy themselves with their 
wine and their songs. The suggestion pleased: Madame Montonnet averrcd 
that it would be far better for the girls than remaining to hear filthy songs, 
and even cundescended to bid Eugénie lead the way to the green. En- 
chanted with the permission, Eugénie and Mimi left the dell at once, 
followed by little Stephen and Adolphe, the rear being closed by Made- 
moiselle Cecilia, who laboured under the monomania of still being young. 

Dupont hesitated; he was in doubt whether to follow Eugenie, or 
remain and pay court to his ally, her mother; but whilst he was un- 
decided, the young folks had proceeded too far for him tv overtake them, 
so, as he had no great affection for dancing, he betovk himself again to the 
bottle, resolving in his mind to make up for lost time in the last sets of 
quadrilles, 

Adolphe, grown bolder since the dinner, speedily overtook Eugénie, and 
unhesitatingly possessed himself of her arm. Stephen offered his to Mimi, 
who accepted it, with a sigh for the absence of the insinuating Gerard, and 
little Gerard gamboled on before them all: thus Mademoiselle Cecilia 
was forced to walk alone, which she did in a fit of the dumps, mentally 
abusing the bad manners of the rising generation of the present age. . . . 
Poor woman! did she not know that “ crabbed age and youth cannot dwell 
together?” Did she not feel that the invisible links of sympathy draws 
like to like throughout the animated globe?... No, no! the scornful 
neglect of the stronger sex had steeled her heart, and blinded her percep- 
tion to her own advancing years. At forty-five she wished to be considere«l 
only twenty ; she saw not that her face, at no period of her youth rich in 
attractions, was now shrunk and shrivelled as the autumn leaf ; 80, instead 
of looking in upon herself, and calmly passing down the hill of life, she 
took delight in censuring the men and manners of the day, and in that way 
revenged herself upon the ravages which time had made. 

But Jet us leave the grumbling old maid, and see what took place 
between Eugénie and Adolphe when they joined the dance. At the end of 
the first set, they sauntered, as if to escape from the heat, into a thicket, 
where they were effectually concealed from inquisitive, prying eycs. Once 
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there, Adolphe, giving way to the passion that consumed him, took the 
unresisting maiden in his arms, pressed her warmly to his heart, and ‘kissed 
the varied beauties of her lips, her cheeks, her brow a thousand and 
a thousand times. What could she do? Inflamed with wine, he poured 
forth his burning tale of love, which her delighted ears greedily drank in ; 
moment after moment the sweet intoxication made its way to the inmost 
recesses of her soul ; her brain reeled, her eyes swam, she trembled in every 
nerve, and murmuring, like the dying evening breeze,—“ Adolphe, I am 
thine for ever; I live alone for thee,” she lost all outward sense, and 
passively resigned her lovely person to his eager embrace. ... Fair, 
innocent, young, charming, thoughtless Eugénie, happily for thee 16 was 
Sunday, and so many good folks promenaded in the blithe wood of 
Romainville ! 

The sounds of approaching footsteps recalled the lovers to themselves, 
and they walked gently back. Eugénie spoke not, but her dove-like eyes, 
swimming with love, confirmed the sweet avowal uttered by her lips. 
“ Happy, happy day !” she mentally exclaimed, “ but, oh, too short ; would 
that it could never pass away!” ... “And I, dearest, have not a wish: 
ungratified, now that I am blessed with the possession of your heart. 
When, sweetest, shall we meet again?” .. . ‘Alas, I cannot tell; 
perhaps a fortnight, perhaps in a few days.” . . . ‘‘ Oh, Eugénie, no day 
shall ever pass without my beholding your loved form; on every oppor- 
tunity that presents itself, I will run out and pass your shop, and then, if 
your mamma should not be in, you can speak to me for an instant at the 
door ; if not, at least I shall. have the pleasure of seeing you at the desk.” 
. . « “Tshall be always there,” she answered ; “too happy if I can but say 
one word to assure you of my unalterable love.” 

This little scheme of future correspondence was scarcely ratified by 
another passionate embrace, when the notes of the violin warned them 
that they might be observed, and, with a deep sigh at the interruption of 
their bliss, they joined the groups on the green. The dancing was recom- 
menced with renovated spirit ; the ball of Romainville had never been so 
gay ; but Eugénie and Adolphe moved mechanically through the prescribed 
routine. In the midst of numbers they were alone; they saw not the 
crowds around ; one single thought had mastery of their minds: they loved 
and were beloved. 

Tall Mimi and little Stephen made a very ill-assorted couple; the 
young lady gave herself airs, and would only dance in a set composed of 
exclusives from the city, for in her eyes a peasant was a vulgar animal, by 
no means the equal of a tailor’s lad fresh from his master’s goose. .. . The 
girl was pretty right: agricultural labourers are not redolent of lavender 
water and honey soap ! 

Mademoiselle Cecilia had taken a seat on one of the benches which were 
placed around the rustic ball-room, where she remained a silent spectator. 
True, she had endeavoured to prevail on Gerard’s boy to take her hand, hut 
the young scamp preferred racing about in the woods, so there she sat in 
gloomy majesty. In the.intervals of the quadrilles, Adolphe tempted 
Eugénie to return into the woods ; but prudence conquered the dictates of 
her heart, and she refused to depart, fearful of her mother’s anger should 
that dragon of watchfulness suddenly pounce upon them and not find her 
engaged in the mazes of the dance. Adolphe acknowledged the justice of 
her reasoning, and desisted from further importunities. He feared lest 
she should be exposed te her mother’s rage, and besides, not a glance must 
be seen that would raire che slightest suspicion of their loves in the old 
Jady’s mind, as in that case they well knew that their doom would be 
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sealed, and that they would never be permitted to meet each other again, 
Still he incessantly poured forth his vows, deeming every moment lost that 
was not consecrated to love ; he never tired of her whispered pledges of 
reciprocated affection ; again and again he plighted his troth to the fair 
girl, and eagerly listened to her timid, low response. . . . Love and 
ambition are very similar : the more they have the more they want. Am- 
bition is never satisfied ; love is just the same. 

The pleasure of the happy citizens and villagers was at its height. 
Mimi, not finding little Stephen quite so agreeable as the gallant Gerard, 
and somewhat fatigued, had sat down beside Mademoiselle Cecilia, when 
all on a sudden a rude mixture of laughter, songs, and drunken shouts 
announced the coming of our friends who had stopped to finish their 
bottles in the amphitheatre of the wood. Monsieur Bernard, arm in arm 
with Madame Gerard, came first, making more noise than the whole of the 
band. In spite of the remonstrances of the dancers, he dragged the good 
woman into the very centre of the quadrille, reeled madly up and down, 
disturbing the poules and chaines des dames, altogether heedless of the 
entreaties of those who endeavoured to restrain him. Persuasions were of 

no avail ; Bernard was furiously drunk, so he cocked his hat and defied all 
comers. 

Next Monsieur Gerard and Madame Bernard came skipping and jump- 
ing along, he with a faint imitation of a fashionable step, concerning which 
his motions were very imperfect. They were followed by Madame Mon- 
tonnet and Dtpont, who endured patiently her lamentations touching ber 
quarrel with Madame Gerard, whose behaviour she considered to be of such 
an indelicate and reprehensible a description as to exclude her from all 
future invitations. The songs of the men after the young folks: ft 
had added to Madame’s ill humour, and augmented the vivacity of Madame 
Bernard, so that another explosion of the fair dames’ wrath was only 
avoided with the greatest difficulty. Dupont heard the recapitulation of 
her sorrows in silence, merely observing at proper intervals,—‘‘ You are 
right, nothing can be more sensibly put; indeed, Madame, you are per- 
fectly right.” 

As usual, Bidois came last, carrying the baskets with the remains of the 
feast. Thanks to the cunning of the old fox, a great part of the provisions 
were thrown away,—the baskets, however, were still far too heavy to be 
agreeable to him, and what galled him most was that he was obliged to 
take back to Paris the two large empty bottles which had contained the 
Muscat wine and aniseed liqueurs presented by Dupont. 

Madame Montonnet satisfied herself ata glance of Eugénie’s presence in 
the crowd ; she then proposed to Dupont that he should ask her daughter 
to dance, premising that all girls were fond of that amusement, and that it 
was an innocent pleasure which they might be permitted to enjoy three or 
four times a year. . . . The grocer agreed with her in opinion, assur- 
ing her that he danced with great elegance, and had been a Zephyr in his 
youth, having had the advantage of instruction from a first-rate professor of 
the saltatory act at one shilling a lesson. 

The time had now arrived when the delicious dreams of Adolphe and 
Eugénie must end. Adolphe led her to her mother in obedience to an im- 
perious sign, and one slight, soft pressure of the hand accompanied their 
mute farewell. 

Dupont hastened to Eugénie and solicited her hand for the next 
quadrille. She saw by her mother’s looks that she dare not refuse, and 
accepted his offer with a strong effort to control her disgust, whilst a side- 
long glance at Adolphe showed him the aversion she felt at dancing with 
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any other than him, Adolphe looked his answer with his speaking cyes ; 
but, alas, submission was their lot. Rousing himself, Adolphe reflected 
that nothing would be lost in improving his opportunities to ingratiate him- 
self with Madame Montonnet. He advanced to her accordingly, and asked 
to be allowed the distinguished honour of leading her out. The lady de- 
clined the invitation—thanking him graciously for his politeness—as, she 
said, it was a long time since she had danced : she was the head of a family, 
and could not compromise her dignity by joining in a frivolity fit only for 
young folks. Adolphe did not press his suit—as may well be supposed— 
but engaged a peasant girl, and placed himself opposite to HKugénie, that he 
might have the delight of gazing on her beauteous face, and occasionally 
meeting the sparkling light of her bright eyes. 

The leader of the band had tapped on his fiddle for the music to com- 
mence playing, and the Master of the Ceremonies had called on the assorted 
couples to take their places for the next set, when Monsieur Bernard, with 
whom the aniseed was uppermost, staggered into the midst of the dancers 
just about to begin, calling out to Madame Gerard that he could jump 
higher than any other man in the world, and now was the time to see him 
cut six. Montonnet beheld what was taking place with a maudlin, senti- 
mental air, regretting that the presence of his wife prevented him from 
mingling with the throng. Bidois, mischief-making Bidois, guessed what 
was passing in his master’s mind, and assured him that Madame Monton- 
net was chatting with Mademoiselle Cecilia in such a position that she 
could not possibly see him, so the laceman approached a ‘very pretty 
brunette who was sitting without a partner, proposed, was accepted, and 
went his way with his head spinning round, and his heart as light as if 
there had been no such person as his wife in all the world. 

Bidois rubbed his hands, and grinned with delight at the thought of 
the stormy scene that must ensue. Said he, ‘The toyman’s wife is as 
drunk as himself, master’s drunk, Gerard’s drunk; they have all drunk 
like fish, and they’re all drunk together. Nothing would satisfy the old 
fool Montonnet but dancing with that peasant girl. If his wife could but 
find him now with that pretty girl, what a row there would be |! She would 
tear his eyes out to a certainty.” ... Muttering these words as he re- 
turned slowly to the panniers, which had been deposited for safety close to 
Miss Cecilia, he sat down on one of them, and roared with laughter, but 
instantly recollecting that the big Muscat and aniseed bottles were in the 
other, he jumped up fiercely, seized the basket, cursed the bottles, and gave 
them a shake that made them ring again. Then suddenly perceiving Madame 
Montonnet was within a few paces of him, and could see what he was at, the 
old hypocrite replaced the basket gently on the ground, crept up to her 
in the most humble style, with his eyes to the earth, and inquired 
whether he should accompany her on a promenade round the dancing 
groups. . - . Madame cut him short with a ‘*No,” and asked what 
he had done with her husband, for whom she had been looking on 
every side. . .. “‘I have not seen him lately, Madame; no doubt he 
has gone to see Mademoiselle Kugénic dance. We shall find him on the 

een.” . . . ‘Leave those baskets, then, and come and assist me to find 
him.” . .. “ Willingly, Madame.” 

The old fox came away from the baskets with the greatest pleasure, 
wishing that Providence would induce some kind-hearted fellow to steal 
them during his absence. He then presented his arm to Madame Montonnet 
with a low bow, pretended to be lifted above himself by the honour she 
conferred upon him in accepting it, and walked off in the direction he bad 
seen Montonnet take with the peasant girl, measuring his step to suit 
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thuse of his mistress, os closely as a raw recruit does of a veteran drill 
sergeant marching by his side. 

Another signal came from the orchestra, the opening bars of the music 
were played, aud the dancers were in motion. Bernard darted forward, 
and in cutting a desperate caper, tripped up a smart rustic residing in the 
neighbourhood, and soiled his Nankeen pantaloons. The young farmer 
wiped the dust from his garment as he watched the gambols of the toyman 
with anything but a pleased expression; and determined to pay him off 
when the opportunity should arrive. Bernard cared for nothing except to 
electrify his partner with his proficiency, and rattled on, while his wife, 
whose equilibrium since dinner was not of the most perfect order, walked 
about, holding stoutly on by the arm of Monsieur Gerard. A little way 
lower down the set Eugénie stood, in abstraction, by the side of the grocer. 
When it came to his turn to dance, the awkward lout, with the view of making 
an impression on his fair partner, tried hard to recollect the instructions of 
the first-rate professor at a shilling a lesson. He bounded up and down, 
rushed forward, ran from side to side, and twisted round like a dancing 
dervise, his chain and seals and the silver in his pockets keeping up a 
running, jingling accompaniment to the music of the band. The utter 
absurdity of the man’s grotesque exertions did not fail to destroy Eugénie’s 
reverie ; she lifted her eyes, and could not repress a smile when she met 
Adolphe’s, moist with laughter at the exhibition made by poor Dupont. 
The booby saw the smile that brightened her face, and attributed the dissi- 
pation of her melancholy to the power of his own fascinations in the chore- 
graphic art ; he danced with redoubled ardour until streams of perspiration 
began to flow, and having caught up in their passage some of the powder 
with which the barber had decked out his head, trickled in little chalky 
rills across his gross, red cheeks. 

The sky-blue coat, gleaming like a meteor in the air, pointed out the way 
to Bidois and Madame Montonnet. On her reaching the dancers, she 
contemplated Dupont with rapture, and said,— “ How divinely he dances, 
what grace in all his motions, what agility, and yet what ease!”... 
“Not so very bad, if he did not sweat so much.” . .. “ Perspire, Bidois ! 
Do not all the world perspire when they dance? Does not my husband 
perspire when he merely walks a minuet ? And you, Bidois, when you have 
finished a dance, you look like nothing more nor less than a poodle dog that 
has just come out of the water.” . . “ Quite right, Madame, quite right ; 
everybody perspires when they dance.” . . . “On the contrary, sir, I say 
everybody does not perspire when they dance. Monsieur Dupont’s per- 
spiration is entirely owing to the extraordinary heat of the day.” .. . ‘Oh, 
yes, Madame, it is all owing to the heat of the day.” . . . ‘‘ What do you” 
mean by trifling with me with your double phrases in this way?” . . . 
Bidois saw he could not please the lady whatever he might say, and so, like 
® prudent man, he held his tongue. ... Madame Montonnet would not 
let him rest; she again turned her admiring looks upon Dupont, never tired 
of impressing his praises on her hearers. ... ‘See, see, what graceful 
pirouettes : equal to any at the opera.” .. . “ Yes, Madame, just like those 
we see at the opera.” .. . “‘ Were you ever there, Bidois?” . .. ‘‘ Yes, 
once, about thirty years ago, but the impressions of it are strong in my 
remembrance ; I saw Psyche and Lawyer Patelin. Celebrated operas these.” 
» . . Madame Montonnet said no more, but after a few minutes’ silence, 
observed,—“ It’s a pity Dupont’s trinkets make such a noise.” . . . “Not at 
all, Madame, there is nothing disagreeable in such sounds as these ; they 
always proclaim that a man is well-to-do in the world.” . . . “True; 
where there are seals there is always a watch.” .. . Another pause ensues, 
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. . . “Mademoiselle Eugénie dances extremely well.” . . . “ Yea, Bidois 5 
a proper, modest, well-regulated motion. How indeed could it be other- 
wise when I taughther?” ... “She takes after her mamma in everything 5 
she is as like you, Madame, as two peas in a pod. What a lovely woman 
she will be |” 

The well-timed compliment had its due effect. Madame drew up her 
head, laughed affectedly, fanned herself with her handkerchief, and con- 
templated her daughter’s beauty, in her mind the counterpart of her own. 
. - « Well might she do so! At no previous moment of her young life did 
Eugénie ever look so lovely, The heat of the day, the excitement of the 
dance, the presence of Adolphe, the avowal of his love, the new, delightful 
feelings that filled her heart to overflowing, all contributed to spread upon 
her face an exquisite charm, that Dupont conceived to have been caused 
by himself, and her mother, equally in the wrong, attributed to the plea- 
sures of the day. One only was acquainted with the secret of that joy, 
which quickened her pulses, and drove the ruby blood like lightning through 
her veins, 

The quadrille was nearly over, and Madame Montonnet had for- 

gotten her husband whilst gazing on her daughter, when a terrific outcry 
was heard—blows, threats, curses, shouts, and ‘“‘all the current of a heady 
fight.” The dancers and bystanders flocked towards the spot whence 
the uproar came. Bidois manifested a strong disposition to slink away, 
but Madame Montonnet, who had not the least taste of fear in her com- 
position, would go, more especially as she heard the voice of Bernard 
high above the rest. The old clerk was forced to comply, and, once on 
their way, it was impossible to return, for the crowd who pressed upon their 
heels pushed them onwards, and barred every means of retreat. On arriving 
at the spot where the riot was going on, they saw a tall, stout fellow, 
without his coat, grasping Bernard by his hair, and the latter, by way of 
reprisal, holding his adversary tightly by the throat. The cause of the 
row was that the villagers, completely tired of the erratic kicks of the 
tipsy toyman, had cast him into the middle of the dancers of the quadrille, 
which he had thrown into disorder with his intrusive gambols. On gaining 
his feet, Bernard called his adversary a bumpkin, upon which the fray 
commenced, and the cries arose that interrupted the dancers in the other 
sets. . . . “Dear me,’ said Madame Montonnet, “just as I thought it 
would be. Bernard bas quarrelled, and got into a mess. No day’s plea- 
sure ever finished comfortably when he had anything to do with it.” . .. 
“The aniseed has done it all,” growled Bidvis. . . . Madame Bernard 
shouted out, in the shrillest tones,—‘‘ These peasants! these bumpkins ! 
these ugly wretches would not allow my husband to dance with them, as 
if the wood was not free for all!” . . . These words added fuel to the 
fire. The peasants, irritated at the opprobrious terms, one and all took 
part with their comrade, ‘‘Give it him well,” they cried. “Does the 
fool think that he can come here and kick us about just as he likes? And 
the fat, red-faced, drunken woman, who calls us all stupid wretches, what 
does she look like? No great thing, I reckon.” . . . “TI tell you what, 
Fanchon, they are nothing but poor devils of valets and waiting-maids, 
who have come here to ape their masters’ and mistresses’ follies.” . . 
* And this other fellow, who stinks so that you can’t go near him, he must 
lay down the law ; he must play the Three-tailed Bashaw, and insult our 
sweethearts and wives. They’ve had dancing enough, and now they must 
pay the piper.” 

The threat implied in the last remark filled Bidois’ heart with dismay. 
The struggle between Bernard ang the farmer went on amid encouraging 
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cries from the partisans of both combatants, and the former had just been 
thrown heavily, when, luckily, the police came up, and put an end to the 
fray. Frightened at the belligerent demonstrations of the peasants, Gerard 
and his wife had withdrawn from the crowd in double-quick time, an 
example which the police recommended Bernard to follow as speedily as he 
could. Bernard disdained the cowardly advice, for he was a great hero— 
after dinner; and no sooner was he free from the police than he returned 
to the villagers, and accosted them with the choicest Billingsgate that his 
vocabulary could supply. Flesh and blood could not stand it any longer ; 
the tall farmer sprang forward, and struck a blow with his clenched fist at 
the very moment that Bidois, in obedience to Madame Montonnet’s orders, 
was pulling Bernard back by the skirts of his coat, when the toyman 
stepped quickly aside, and Bidois, receiving the blow intended for him, 
measured his length on the grass. . . . Madame Montonnet uttered acry 
of despair, the villagers laughed till they could hardly stand, and Madame 
Bernard, out of her wits with rage, insisted that her husband should thrash 
the wretches all round. This, however, as in many other cases, was sooner 
said than done; for, as soon as the peasants had recovered their breath, 
they hustled and kicked and cuffed Bernard in such sort that he was glad 
to make his escape, bearing with him some remembrances of the woods of 
Romainville that he would not forget till his dying day. 

Madame Montonnet ran wildly on every side, peering and prying into 
every bush, and calling on the name of her lost lamb. "What was her con- 
sternation to find him, far away from the tumult, quietly seated on the 
turf, offering some maccaroons to the pretty brunette. She stood aghast, 
Had he the impudence to commit such an atrocity,—here was a specimen of 
conjugal infidelity that she could mever have believed, At last words came 
to her relief, ‘‘ What are you doing here?” she cried, shaking him roughly 
by the arm. “What, when your friends are quarrelling and fighting, you 
must sneak away with a .” “Calm yourself, my life ; Ihave been throw- 
ing with sticks for maccaroons, and every time I threw I won. I was 
about to bring them to you, my sweet.” . . . “Don’t talk to me of your 
maccaroons ; do you not hear the noise? Get up, I say, and leave your 
nasty trollop ; get up, come with me, and search for our daughter, that we 
may leave this odious wood. Madame Bernard has raised the whole village 
against us with her stupidity; come sir, come. Oh! you shall smart by- 
and-bye for this ! 

Montonnet did not stop for the command to be repeated, but hastened 
after Madame, who had already left the spot with seven-leagued-boot 
strides, to look for Eugenie, fearing she might have been hurt in the 
crowd. Montonnet looked back once piteously at the brunette, who 
enjoyed his tribulation, held up the paper of maccaroons, shook it at him, 
playfully, shrugged her shoulders, and laughed. When they arrived at the 
place where Eugénie had been dancing with Dupont, she was no longer to 
be seen. The fact was, that the lovers seized the opportunity of the affray 
—for lovers never lose an opportunity—to have another téte-a-téte. Again 
and again they swore they adored each other; that the loved dear one 
should alone occupy their thoughts ; that they had but one hope, one aim, 
one object in their future lives—to live for each other’s happiness alone. 
These words, it is true, they had said a hundred times before that day ; but 
it was necessary they should say them again before they left. Love, you 
know, is never tired of hearing repetitions. 

Nevertheless the Fates have decreed that everything shall have an 
end ; and as it is even arranged that we poor mortals here below shall not 
taste the joys intended for the happy souls above, and as we are not over- 
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and-above happy in this world, in order that we may be transported with 
bliss in the next. That is the reason, no doubt, that the lovers’ téte-a-téte 
was only of ten minutes’ duration, although they wished it had been twenty 
times as long. 

The voice of Madame Montonnet was heard calling loudly on her 
daughter. The lovers started, pressed their lips together fondly for the 
last time, retreated through the back of the thicket, made a slight detour, 
arrived on the spot where disorder still prevailed, and pretended to have 
been looking for their friends. Eugénie painted in glowing colours the 
misery she had suffered at losing her mamma. Madame and Monsieur 
Montonnet thanked Adolphe for the care he had taken of their child, and 
Bidois then joined them, with his handkerchief held up to his bleeding 
nose. 

A brief consultation was now held, the result of which was the deter- 
mination to proceed immediately to town, without stopping for any of their 
guests, with whom they had set out in the morning. The first step was to 
search for the baskets ; Bidois repaired to the spot where he had left them 
with Mademoiselle Cecilia, but there was only one to be seen, the other 
containing the large bottles was gone. Bidois turned his head on one side 
to conceal the smile that would have betrayed him as he said,—‘‘ Some 
thieves must have taken the other basket, thinking that the bottles were 
full of wine.” .. . This view of the case was taken by all, but did not 
afford any consolation to Madame Montonnet for the loss of the bottles, 
which were made of the best porcelain, from the manufactory at Sévres. 
. «. “ They were suburb,” said the clerk. . . , “ Now, children, let us be off ;” 
we have had enough of the wood of Romainville to serve our turn for some 
time to come. Oh! those Bernards ; it will be long before I ask them to 
one of my parties again. Monsieur Dupont, take my daughter under your 
protection ; Montonnet, move forward, quick, and don’t be turning your 
head to look after your nasty minx. Do you not see that the peasants are 
looking evilly at us, and, if we stop, will carry their intentions into effect ? 
... “Of averity,” quoth Bidois, “T like not their looks at all.” 

The family Montonnet soon emerged from the interior of the wood, 
gained a beaten footpath which led to the high road, and, much against 

their inclination, came up with the rest of their party, who had waited for 
them in order to vent their ill-humour on the givers of the feast. Madame 
Bernard, leaning on the arm of the peace-maker, Gerard, who vainly 
attempted to moderate her raye, was furious at having been obliged to leave 
at the end of her first dance. She launched forth the most voluble invectives 
against every man, woman and child in the village and neighbourhood of 
Jiomainville, her husband added his maledictions to hers, so that the per- 

fumer’s family, who were in no mood for another scene with the peasantry 
of the same quality as the preceding one were about to quit the Bernards 
and proceed to Paris by themselves, when the Montonnets came up. ... The 
attack commenced forthwith. 

“Bravo, bravo, Monsieur Montonnet,” hallooed Bernard, the moment 
he was within hearing. “I hope you are satisfied with the nice treat you 
gave us with the peasants in the woods!” . . . “ Lovely ball that of yours,” 
his wife chimed in. “So genteel, so amusing, I shall never it forget as long 
asl live.” ... “Madame,” replied Madame Montonnet, in her haughti- 
est tone, ** you will allow that the disturbance was caused in the first place 
by your husband’s very improper behaviour, and that, instead of striving to 
appease the villagers, you added to their fury by applying to them the 
most opprobrious terms.” . . . “I, Madame, I! I use opprobrious 
terms!" ... “IT appeal to all present whether you did not?” ... 
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“Really, Madame, you are too polite.” ... ‘Oh, do by all means take the 
part of a set of bumpkins, who have beaten, and hooted at us, and driven us 
from the dance, and ill-used your clerk. Look at his nose, Ma'am, only 
look at that.” ... “That blow, Ma’am, was not intended for him.” .. . 
‘*No doubt, Ma’am, you would have preferred that my husband should 
have received it.” ... ‘In that case,” said Bidois, “the letter would 
have been delivered at the right address.” Bernard again burst in,—“ Oh, 
that I had had a dozen of my comrades of the National Guard at my com- 
mand! I would have told the scoundrels another sort of a tale.” % 
“Notwithstanding your inpouring, Monsieur Bernard, there is no doubt it 
was all owing to you.” ... ‘“ Owing to me, Ma’am ? I did nothing wrong 
at all, I merely danced.” . .. ‘Danced, yes, but in such a manner that 
you kicked every one near you, and disturbed the whole quadrille.”, . . . 
‘What, Ma’am, are we to restrain ourselves for these country fools?” ... 
“I recollect, Ma’am, ‘that when you used to dance, although it is s0 many 
years ago, you used to take up room enough for six.” ... ‘No per- 
sonalities, Ma’am,I beg.” ... “It is you, Ma’am, who are personal.” . . 
“To be that, Ma’am, I must beg the loan of your tongue.” ... “ By no 
means, Ma’am ; your own is quite long and sharp enough to destroy the 
peace of your husband, your daughter, your servant, your clerk, and all who 
have the misfortune to be connected with you.” 

Madame Montonnet could not bear it any longer ; her rage found vent in 
a passionate burst of tears, and she called out to her husband—‘‘ Montonnet, 
you cur, will you stand tamely by and hear your poor, dear wife abused by 
these scandalous creatures ?”. . . Montonnet did not know what to do” He 
thought it necessary, however, to look big, so he knocked his hat down 
firmly on his forehead, and gave every indication of taking a very decided 
part in the dispute. The peaceful Gerards, in the meantime, made the best 
of their way home, quite undecided which side to espouse. 

Madame Bernard saw her advantage, and prepared to drive her arrows 
home. ... “Yes,” she cried ; ‘‘ you think, Madame Montonnet, you can 
domineer wherever you go; you think that everybody must tremble at 
your frown ; you think you can bully everybody as you do your poor, craven, 
henpecked husband. Yes, Ma’am, I have waited for an opportunity to 
tell you a bit of my mind ; it has been almost choking me for God knows 
how long, and now I am delighted it is out. Keep your fétes and 
dinners to yourselves, and I will mine. One of mine is worth ten of yours 
any day; and when I do give a féte, I shall furnish the wines and the 
liqueurs for the dessert myself, and not be mean enough to expect my grocer 
tv make me a present of them.” ... ‘‘Oh! the viper ; oh, that woman’s 
venomous tongue! But we must excuse the poor creature; everybody 
knows that after dinner she don’t know what she says.” ... “ Do you 
hear that, Bernard ; do you hear what that wretchcd woman says? She 
accuses me of having drank too much.” ... ‘ Does she say that ?” re- 
plied Bernard ; “‘if she was only a man, I don’t know what the consequences 
might be. But come along, my dearest, come along ; come, Mimi, come 
Stephen, we will not demean ourselves with stopping one moment longer in 
the company of such low people.” ... With these words the Bernards 
passed on, and left Madame Montonnet bursting with rage, and almost 
fainting on the broad highway. 

As soon as they were lost to view, Madame Montonnet guiped down her 
tears with sundry hysteric sobs, and the party were once again in motion. 
Montonnet expressed his pleasure at the Bernards having gone, as he had 
quite lost all patience with them, and should not have been able to answer 
longer for himself. . . . Bidois said he had never seen such a she-dragon 
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as Madame Bernard. Dupont, who had been as mute as a stock-fish 
during the quarrel, affirmed that he had never beheld her equal in his life ; 
and Madame Montonnet protested that it would be a lesson for her in all 
time to come how to choose her friends. After what had taken place, 
Montonnet must not think of again setting his foot within the Bernards’ 
door. . . . Montonnet promised obedience. Indeed, he said, he was 
about to propose to his wife, when she spoke, that they should never meet 
those detestable people again. 

Adolphe and Eugénie were the only persons who had not something 
derogatory to the Bernards to say. Their minds were entirely occupied 
with their own thoughts. Nay, itis more than probable that in their hearts 
they blessed any circumstance that detained them in the wood, filled with 
so many delightful associations, and which they quitted with such inex- 
pressible regret. . . . But we must return to Paris, 

By this time the golden sun had set, the purple twilight glowed with 
the last streaks of the glorious luminary, and the shades of evening were 
stealing over the scene. Banks of dark clouds rose out of the east, piled 
like towers upon towers; large drops of rain fell at short intervals on the 
path, and our wayfarers, tired with their exertions in the wood, strove to 
reach the mighty city before they should be overtaken by the coming storm. 
Montonnet, dragged along by his wife, endeavoured to keep pace with her 
rapid strides. Dupont, with his coat off, and suffering from the oppressive 
heat, trudged on to the rattling music of his trinkets, chains and seals, 
Eugénie walked by his side, turning her head from time to time to catch a 
momentary glance of young Adolphe; and Bidois trotted on in his usual 
position, more at his ease than he had been in the morning, and almost 
forgetting his broken nose in the success of his scheme to get rid of the 
large China bottles and one infernal basket. 

They had traversed but a few hundred yards of the road towards 
Belleville when darkness came suddenly upon them. Presently afterwards 
the black clouds opened, the rain fell in torrents, and gusts of wind drove 
it violently into their teeth. They had left behind the last stragezling trees 
at the outskirts of the wood, there was no shelter of any kind near, and in 
a few moments they were all wet tothe skin. Montonnet tied his handker- 
chief over his head, and ran by the side of his wife as fast as he could ; and 
Bid»is, in order to protect his hat from being spoiled—it was a bran new 
one, having seen only two years’ service — crammed the remains of the feast 
into his pockets, tore off the lid of the basket, and placed it on his head, in 
which costume he looked very much like the friend of our youth, poor 
Robinson Crusoe. 

At the earnest solicitations of Dupont, Eugénie also attempted to run. 
She had, however, only taken a few steps when her foot slipped. She 
uttered a slight scream, found that she had sprained her ankle, and could 
proceed no farther without additional support. Adolphe hastened to her 
aid. She accepted his arm with delight, and having by this little stratagem 
managed to get him to her side, she leaned tenderly upon him, and contrived 
to walk on wonderfully well, considering the severity of the sprain. ... 
Love is astonishingly quick in suggesting expedients to the minds of young 
la lies who are suffering from his darts ! 

The pretty hamlet of Belleville was soon reached, but from thence to the 
Rue Saint Martin the distance was still great, and the storm had not abated 
in the least. Montonnet declared he was knocked uy, and could not 
possibly goon ; his wife complained of fatigue ; Dupont was ready to drop ; 
Eugénie’s ankle was again so bad that it was out of the question for her to 
walk, so that a hackney coach was their only resource, provided one could 
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be found. It was agreed then that the party should remain and rest them- 
selves at the village inn, whilst Adolphe should brave the pitiless pelting of 
the storm, and endeavour to find a coach. 

He set forth on his benevolent errand, leaving his friends at “The 
Bowling-Green,” the landlord of which hostelry would rather have had 
their room than their company, because Madame Montonnet, on entering, 
told him they had merely come for shelter, and were not disposed to avail 
themselves of his wines and spirituous stock-in-trade. Meanwhile, the 
time passed on, the rain continued to patter against the small diamond- 
shaped window panes without any signs of leaving off, and Adolphe did not 
return. ‘ Poor fellow,” thought Eugénie ; “he is exposed to the rain, but 
I am sure he heeds it not. With him I could brave the fiercest storm that 
ever raged. Would I were with him even now, far in the wood of Romain- 
ville!” 

However, people who are not in love are not particularly solicitous 
about being half-drowned by the rain. . . . Madame Montonnet was tired 
of waiting for Adolphe, and longed to be at home and in bed, so she de- 
sired Bidois to proceed on a voyage of discovery, and if he did not find 
Adolphe directly, to go on to ‘The Island of Love,” where there were 
carriages always to be had, and not to come back without one. She had 
no intention, she said, of remaining all night at this miserable village inn. 

Bidois, knowing it was useless to remonstrate with his mistress, re- 
placed the inverted baskets on his head, and went ont towards “ The 
Island of Love,” wishing the devil had Saint Eustache in his holy keeping, 
with all his fétes champétres. He had hardly left the inn when Adolphe 
returned with the carriage, having prevailed on the driver, with the 
greatest difficulty, to come so far for a fare. Adolphe received a thousand 
thanks, and, what was better, a gratified look from Eugénie, for his pains ; 
and as the party were all dreadfully fatigued, they entered the carriage at 
once, and bade the coachman drive as fast as he could to town. Mon- 
tonnet ventured to ask his wife, with the utmost deference, if she had 
thought of Bidois, and whether she would leave him to walk home on such 
a night ; when in return for his kindness he received a snubbing from the 
lady, who declared Bidois might get home as he could, and that a walk 
through the drenching rain would teach him to execute his commissions in 
a better manner the next time he should be sent out to fetch acoach. The 
coachman smacked his whip, the horses sprang forward, and the road being 
all down hill, the Boulevard was soon reached, the Rue Saint Martin 
gained in a few minutes after ; the driver pulled up before Monsieur Mon- 
tonnet’s door, and Adolphe and Dupont were dismissed to their respective 
homes, with many thanks for their courtesy during the day, and many 
assurances of future friendship and esteem. . . . Thus finished the metmor- 
able féte of Saint Eustache, with all its singular events. How different 
the souvenirs each individual had brought away ; how productive of 
present happiness and joy, perhaps of future misery and guilt had it not 
been ! 

But let us see what had become of old Bidois. . . . On leaving “‘The 
Bowling-Green,” he ran‘as fast as he could to “The Island of Love,” 
where the basket on his head provoked great laughter from the waiters and 
the scullery lads, having missed Adolphe and the hackney coach, from 
taking a short cut instead of proceeding by the main road. Not finding 
him there, he searched the village without success, and finally decided on 
returning to the inn where he had left the Montonnets and their friends. 
On entering the house with the basket replaced on his arm, he hurriedly 
inquired where they had gone, aud was struck with dismay when he was 
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informed by the grumbling landlord that they had gone to Paris in a coach. 

- “Ina coach, and without me?” ,.. “ Yes; is not your name Belloie ?” 
... “No, sir ; Bidois, if you please.” . . . “Ah! Bidois or Belloie, it’s all the 
same. Well, Monsieur Bidois, seeing you did not return, they called you 
twice or thrice, and as you did not choose to make your appearance, why, 
they went away without you.” ... Tired as he was with carrying the 
heavy baskets to the wood in the morning, and with being worried 
throughout the day, Bidois, naturally enough, felt himself aggrieved at 
being left alone, and eventually agreed with Madame Bernard that no 
greater tyrant than Madame Montonnet ever pestered the face of the 
earth ; but after his anger had somewhat exploded, he ascertained that the 
colour of the coach was yellow, and that it had not been long gone, so that, 
if he started at once, and put his best lex foremost, it was possible he 
might overtake the vehicle before it reached the city gates. However, 
there was no other course for Bidois than to make the best of a bad thing, 
so making up his mind to brave the tempestuous rain, he set off and ran as 
fast as he could, keeping up his courage with the hopes of seeing the 
carriage every minute; but this he never did, because, by the time he 
reached the gates, the Montonnets had arrived at the Rue Saint Martin, 
and the two elder ones were snug in bed. Immediately after he had passed 
the barrier, Bidois, to his great delight, saw a yellow carriage a short dis- 
tance ahead of him. “Thank heaven,” he said, “ there they are ; and at 
last I shall get a rest.” . .. The sight of the hackney coach gave fresh 
vigour to his wearied limbs: he darted forward, and tramped through the 
puddles and the mud, until his shoes and stockings were wet through and 
through. With great exertion he reached the side of the yellow coach, and, 
without looking to ascertain whether the persons within it were those he 
sought or not, he cried to the coachman, in a voice alinost inaudible, from 
the fatigue he had undergone, to pull up and let him join his friends. The 
coachman, thinking Bidois had made a mistake, pretended not to hear him. 
Frantic with the man, he cried out,—" Stop, my good fellow; stop, I say, 
my friends are inside your coach ; stop, and you shall have something 
for yourself to drink.” 

The coachman opened his ears when he heard Bidois’ promise, stopped 
his horses at once, and requested the old clerk to mount beside him on the 
box. Bidois was not slow to avail himself of the invitation. He was by the 
side of the coachman in an instant, but before he had comfortably settled 
himself down, and blessed his stars that he should be compelled to run no 
farther, but have a ride home, a female voice exclaimed from the interior of 
the coach,-—“ Oh, heavens, it is my husband; what on earth shall I do now ?” 
. .» “Your husband!” replied her male companion ; “ if that’s the case, 
it’s high time for me to be off.” The moment Bidois heard the voices he 
knew they were not those of the Montonnets, nor of Adolphe, nur Monsieur 
Dupont ; he jumped down at once, and as he proceeded to open one of the 
carriage doors, the occupants beat a hasty retreat from the opposite one, 
leaving behind them in their flurry a lady’s pocket handkerchief, a shawl, a 
pair of gloves, and a man’s hat. LBidois stood like a statue on the carriage 
step. . . . ‘Why, what does all this mean, old fellow,” asked the coach- 
man, amazed at seeing his fare bolt off in that unceremonious way... . 
** Deuce take me if I can tell,” answered Bidois ; “all I know is that I’ve 
had the devil’s ill-Inck all day, and the people who have just run away are 
not those I was looking for.” .. . ‘‘ A pretty fellow you are to play me 
this scurvy trick, but I am not going to be done by you, so before we go 
one fovut farther you'll please be so good as to pay me my fare.” . . . Bidois 
expostulated, and assured the coachinan that he had not had any intention 
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of playing a trick, and that he had simply mistaken the carriage for the one 
that contained his friends. A crowd collected round the vehicle, and the 
coachman, holding Bidois tight, swore that he had taken up the lady and 
gentleman the clerk had frightened away at the “Banner of France,” 
some distance outside the gates, that they had promised to give him 
a crown, so a crown he would have. Bidois vainly represented the 
injustice of his being made to pay for persons whom he did not 
know; the crowd around facetiously suggested that he should be 
conducted to the guard-house at the gate, and treated to a night’s 
lodging in the black hole, and the coachman, who by this time was 
in a towering passion at not being paid, coinciding with the justice of the 
proposition, Bidois was bundled neck and heels into the coach and taken 
before the officer in command of the picket of infantry ut the gate. 

This functionary and his men laughed heartily at the deplorable figure 
poor Bidois cut, wet through and through, covered with dirt from top to 
toe, atid the wicker basket on his head. . . . ‘* No wonder the people in the 
man’s coach ran away,” he said, after he had heard the tale. ‘No doubt, 
my good friend, they took you for the devil himself.” . . . Bidois replied that 
they left behind them a shawl and other things more than sufficient to pay 
the fare... . “True, my good sir; but you don’t get off in that way 
either. We will take care of the things, and send them to the head police 
office, that they may be returned to the owners when claimed. So pay the 
man, or we lock you up at once,” 

This decided the case, and Bidois had no alternative but to pay. He 
fumbled in his pocket for his purse, which, of course, he could not find, and 
pulled out, one by one, the bits of patés, tongue, and all the remains of the 
dinner that were in the basket when he emptied it in order to put it on his 
head. Bursts of laughter accompanied the production of this miscellaneous 
cold collation ; and Bidois, having at length found his purse, paid the 
coachman a crown, replaced the remnants of the feast in his pockets, with a 
hearty curse, and desired the man to drive him to the Porte Saint Martin. 
As he left the guard-house to regain the carriage, Bidois smarted at the 
high price he had been made to pay for his ride, but comforted himself with 
the reflection that he should now stretch himself out at his ease and sleep 
all the way home. . . . Poor Bidois ! it was written in the book of his fate 
that he was not destined to ride home that night. 

The coachman had remounted the box, and Bidois was leisurely opening 
the door to get in, when four young officers pushed him on one side, and 
jumped into the coach before he was well aware of their intention. Con- 
gratulating each other on their good-luck at not having to go farther in the 
heavy rain, they shut the door in spite of Bidois’ protestations that he had 
paid his money, and that the coach was his for the time, and bade the 
coachman drive on. One even affected to mistake Bidois for the waterman 
on the stand, and said he would give him something another time. Still 
Bidois persisted ; he asserted that he was a respectable burgess, and would 
not be treated in that way ; he ran from the door to the horses, and from 
the horses to the dvor, imploring the coachman to do him justice and make 
the officers get out. They swore that if they did it would be only for the 
satisfaction of cropping his ears and slitting his nose ; and the coachman, 
who was in capital good humour at having gained another fare, drove off at 
® round pace, heedless of his prayers and imprecations, leaving Bidois 
standing, the picture of despair, in the middle of the street. 

In astate of utter despondency, Bidois sat down on a bench hard by, and 
took a last look of the departing coach. For a moment he entertained the 
idea of returning to the gate and demanding that the rascally coachman 
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should be pursued and apprehended for defrauding him of his money, but 
the fear of again becoming a laughing-stock to the soldiers came over him, 
80 he abandoned the intention, and walked on in no very amiable mood. 
‘‘Curse Saint Eustache,” he growled ; “his fétes have never brought me 
anything but misfortune. I'll take care next year to be ill for a week at 
least before the day. A pretty party of pleasure this has been for me! 
First, obliged to carry a weight that would have broken a donkey’s back ; 
next, to run about on all sorts of errands without one single moment’s rest ; 
then a thump that nearly broke my nose; a storm that drenched me to the 
skin ; a run after a hackney coach till my legs almost dropped off ; and 
last of all, a walk home after paying the scoundrel of a coachman double 
his real fare. . . . If these are your fétes champétres, give me my own 
fireside for all the rest of my life !” 

At length he reached the Rue Saint Martin, completely knocked up ; he 
let himself in by the side door, and, fearing to go into the kitchen for alight 
lest he should meet Madame and be sent out again, he ascended the stairs 
cautiously in the dark, threw himself on his truckle bed, and in a few 
minutes forgot all his woes in sleep. 


CHAPTER V. 
EUGENIE AND THE MAID-SERVANT, 


Monsrrur and Madame Montonnet had been in their apartment for some 
time. They were in bed, and most likely fast asleep; for at the age at 
which the respectable couple had arrived, the anniversaries of births and 
marriages and other remarkable events do not interfere with their rest. ... 
There’s a time for pleasure, and atime for sleep. What a pity that pleasure 
is not for “all time” ! 

As soon as the party re-entered the house, Eugénie kissed her father 
and mother, wished them “ ¢ouod-night,” and ascended to her own room ; 
but as she passed the kitchen, at the back of which Jeanneton slept, she 
opened the door, and whispered,—“ When I think they are asleep, [ will 
come down softly, and we will have a chat together, dear Jeanneton ; I 
have much to tell you.” . . . “ Very well, Ma’amuselle,” she replied ; “I will 
sit up and wait for you.” 

When, from the silence that reigned throughout the house, Eugénie 
thought her parents were locked in the arms of Morpheus, she left her room 
cautiously, and descended the staircase step by step; at the slightest creaking 
she stopped, and trembled all over ; and yet she was about tv do no harm ! 
It was no crime to go and talk with Jeanneton ! What was it that effrayed 
the young girl’s heart? Her mother. If she had known that Eugenie had 
left her room, no matter for what purpose, what reproaches would have 
been showered on her head! And as for Jeanneton, she would have been 
turned out of the house the very next minute, even in that inclement night. 

If any man could have seen the young girl as she came down the stair- 
case in the dark to seek the chamber of her humble friend, and tell her the 
raptures she had experienced during that eventful day, he would have been 
enchanted with the sight. Believing that she could not possibly encounter 
one of the male sex, her sole apparel consisted of a handkerchief tied loosely 
on her head, permitting an occasional dark lock to escape from beneath 
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the silken band, and drop in unrestrained luxuriance on her snowy neck ; a 
short petticoat, which displayed her well-turned ankles and feet, and a thin 
cambric jacket, which covered, but did not conceal, those beauteous marble 
orbs, which sank and rose as fear, passion, and the thousand pleasurable 
emotions of first love thrilled alternately within her breast. There she 
stood, a form worthy the pencil of Apelles, rivalling “the statue that 
enchanted the world,” a feast fit for the gods ! 

Slowly she groped her way to the kitchen door, bearing no light, for 
fear she should be seen. Jeanneton also had placed ber candle as far back 
in the fireplace as she could, lest it should awaken Madame Montonnet, 
who, in that event, would assuredly descend, and inquire whether her 
servant could not go to sleep in the dark. Oh, what precautions for one 
half-hour’s chat! Yet we all know that stolen pleasures are the sweetest. 
Only let certain things be forbidden to be done, and all the world will long 
to do them, especially that sex who have such a peculiar preference for 
forbidden fruit. Speak to them of our common mother Eve, tell them of 
Pandora, of Psyche, of Lot’s wife, or even of Bluebeard’s wife, the pretty 
creatures are ready to die of fright, and simper out,—‘‘ How shocking !”’ 
Yet they are all ready and eager to do just the same! .. . It is some secret 
influence, no doubt, of which we know nothing. But to our tale. 

Eugénie opened the kitchen door, shut it again without making the 
least noise, and commenced a dialogue with her confidant Jeanneton. ‘ 
“All are asleep, Jeanneton,” she said, ‘and now we can converse freely.” 

. “Bidois has not come in yet, Ma’amselle ; if he were, he would have 
come into the kitchen for a light.” . . . ‘He is in bed and asleep, 
Jeanneton. His chamber is immediately over mine ; and he is snoring so 
loudly that you may hear him in the street.” . . . ‘ Very well, Ma’amselle ; 
then we have nothing to fear from that sullen brute, who is always bowing 
and cringing to your mamma for his own ends ; don’t trust him, Ma’amselle, 
with one word ; but as he is snoring, pray goon. Tell me all that happened, 
for I guess, from some expressions that Madame let drop, that the day has 
not passed off without the usual rows.” . . . ‘‘Ah, Jeanneton, I was never 
so delighted in all my life.” ... “ Then I must be mistaken ; were there 
not all sorts of quarrels and disputes, and fighting with the peasants?” . . . 
‘‘ All very true, Jeanneton.” ... ‘And yet you were delighted?” ... 
“Indeed, indeed I was.” .. . ‘*Madaine, it seems, quarrelled with 
Madame Bernard ; what a passion she was in when she came home! She 


said Madame Bernard should never come here again.” .. . “ Quite right 
again, Jeanneton ; mamma certainly was in a terrible rage.” . .. “And 
were you not afraid?” ... “Iscarcely saw it.” ... ‘* Well, Ma’am- 


selle, I can’t make it out at all. And you had shocking weather to return 
in; quite a storm, I declare.” ... “‘ Yes, Jeanneton ; still, I was en- 
chanted. Was I not in the carriage with him?” ... ‘‘ Who the deuce 
is him?” ... “Adolphe, Jeanneton ; my own, my beloved Adolphe!” 

“ Adolphe! Oh, he, Ma’amselle ; now I begin to see why you were 
so much amused.” . . . “ Yes, Jeanneton; it was all through him. 
Could you but sce how tender, how amiable he is!” ... “He talked to 
you constantly of love, Ma’amselle?” ... ‘‘ Yes; he was by my side 
nearly all the day.” . . . “And your mamma did not say anything?” ... 
“She did not sce us; we had so many opportunities of talking to each 
other whilst dancing, running about, and playing at ‘ hide-and-seek.’ 
Monsieur Dupont always had to find us out.” ... “It's very likely he 
will have to do that often enough. I can’t think why your manima per- 
mitted you to play at ‘hide-and-seek.’” ... “Surely, Jeanneton, there’s 
no harm in it,” ... “Why, not exactly harm, Ma’ameelle; but if I had 
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a daughter I would rather take her to the theatre now and then than let 
her play at ‘hide-and-seek’ with young men in a wood. Well, well; those 
who think themselves the most wide awake are often the most blind. But 
pray, Ma’amsclle, what did Monsieur Adolphe say to you to make you 
heedless of all these disputes?” ... “Ah, Jeanneton, he told me that 
he adored me, that he would never cease to love me, that he existed only 
forme. Dear Adolphe! I would pledge my life that he will never, never 
deceive me.” ... ‘‘Oh, Ma’amselle, never believe what young men tell 
you ; it costs them nothing to say fine things ; they will swear you an vath 
as quick as I can toss a pancake. Don’t trust one of them.” ... “ But 
he is not lke other men; his voice so low and sweet, and his eyes, 
Jeanneton, his beautiful eyes, were always gazing on my face. ... ‘‘ And 
you looked at him too, Ma’amselle?” ... ‘ Why, not exactly looked at 
him, Jeanneton, but still I could see his eyes ; and when he took my hand 
and pressed it, although I trembled, I cannot tell you the happiness I 
felt.” ... “ Upon my word, Ma’ameelle, you have got on fast indeed.”.. . 
“ Ah, Jeanneton, if I had not you to share my delicious joy, I believe I 
must have talked of it to myself; I must have pronounced his name. He 
called me Eugénie, his beloved Eugénie ; he declared his love ; he offered 
to marry me.” ... “And you accepted him?”... “At first I could 
not speak, I trembled so; but he pressed his suit with such energy, such 
force, such grace, that I could resist no longer, and I assured him that I 
returned his love.” ... ‘“ And this at the first declaration! Ah, Ma’am- 
selle, you should not have terminated his uncertainty so soon. And now, 
pray what do you expect from all this pretty love?” ... “I know not, 
Jeanneton, I care not ; Adolphe loves me, and I have no thoughts that do 
not dwell on him. Adolphe! dear name; ah, howTI love to hear it! 
Say it to me, Jeanneton, over and over again.” . . . “Isn't one 
name as good as another?” ... “No, no; how can you say so? Does 
Adolphe resemble Dupont? Dupont! horrid, horrid name.” ... “Your 
mamma prefers it to any other.” ... ‘“Jeanneton, he has promised to 
pass by our shop every day of his life, to look at me through the window, 
to bow to me, and, if mamma should not be near, to speak a few dear 
words.” ... ‘‘ Very prettily arranged indeed, Ma’amselle ; but that brute 
Bidois will be by, and will tell all to your mamma,” ... “Oh, no; I 
am sure Bidois will not see. What pleasure to see Adolphe, even for an 
instant, every day!’’... Kind Jeanneton stooped to place the candle 
at the bottom of the hearth, shook her head slowly, and thought in her 
own mind,—“ Poor, dear girl, what misery this love is preparing for her !” 
Eugenie walked towards the window, and having looked out and ascer- 
tained that all was still, quietly re-seated herself by her confidant, and 
resumed her discourse. 

‘What a difference I feel, Jeanneton, between yesterday and to-day ; 
T am so happy!” ... “Yes, Ma’amselle, it is always so at first ; but I 
tremble to think what the end of it will be. Very soon, perhaps, your parents 
—that is, your mamma—will marry you to some one.” . . . “No doubt, 
Jeanneton ; it will be to Adolphe, of course.” . . . “Do not hope so for 
a moment ; the young man has no money ; your mamma will never consent 
that you shall have him”... “Jcanncton, you drive me to despair.” ... 
“ Alas, my dear Mo’amsclle, I can guess the man whom Madame Montonnet 
lias chosen for you ; and you know that, when she has once made up her 
mind, the devil himself can’t turn her from her will. Your future husband 
will neither be so young nor so good-looking as Monsieur Adolphe, but he 
will be rich—that is everything for your mamma. You will have a good 
house, and a fine establishment, so, of course, you will be happy. Dear 
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Ma’ameelle Eugénie, Iimplore you not to give way to these new sensations 
—not to allow love to take possession of your heart. Believe your poor 
Jeanneton, who loves you as dearly as her own life. Ob, Eugénie, although 
a simple girl, I have loved fondly too, and know full well what itis. My 
poor Jerome! What a fine, handsome fellow he was! He loved me too, 
and told me so, and we swore never to forget each other. How happy I 
was in those days, Ma’ameelle.” . . . ‘“ And why did you not marry your 
Jerome?” . . . “My friends were poor and his were rich ; they forbade 
him to come and see me under pain of disinheritance ; he was in despair, 
so one morning he packed up a small bundle of clothes, left the village 
before any one was up, and has never been seen or heard of since. He 
may have enlisted for a soldier; he may be a sailor on board a ship; he 
may be dead! Poor me!” 

Eugenie heard Jeanneton’s simple tale with affectionate attention. She 
sighed deeply at its end, took Jeanneton fondly in her arms, and mingled 
her tears with those of the warm-hearted country girl. . . . When they 
became less agitated, Eugénie, never tired of talking of Adolphe, took up 
the subject again. . . . ‘‘ And now, Jeanneton,” she said, “‘as you know so 
well what love is, cannot you comprehend my bliss?” . . . ‘Oh, yes; I 
love Jeroni still, although it is ten years since we parted, and I am twenty- 
six. I shall never have another sweetheart, I can never love again. A 
number of young men look kindly at me, and wheedle me, but it’s all of no 
use after Jerome. You see, Ma’amselle, that love affairs do not always 
come to happy ends, so I advise you, as your mamma has made up her 
mind, to forget Monsieur Adolphe, and dismiss this new passion from your 
heart.” ... “Forget him, Jeanneton, never! It is impossible. Forget 
him who has promised to adore me all his life! Forget him who has sworn 
to move, to breathe, to live only for me! Oh, insensible and cold indeed 
my heart must be, nay, dead within my breast, before I could forget Adolphe. 
Jeanneton, I will die first.” . . . “No, dear Eugénie, you will not: women 
seldom die of love ; men never do.” . .. ‘ Adolphe would die, I know, if 
I were to cast him off. Did not your Jerome die for you, and is not 
Adolphe’s love as strong as your Jerome’s?” . . . “Jerome, most likely, 
has been killed in battle or drowned at sea.” ... “ And, if so, 1t was all 
through you.” . . . Eugénie was in a pet, so she rated Jeanneton, told her 
she reasoned as coldly as if she were sixty years old, she would not love her 
any more, and would never confide a secret to her again. 

The heart of the love-sick girl was full. She approached the kitchen door 
to return to her room, but Jeanneton, with tears in her eyes, besought her to 
come back. She coaxed and caressed her, said she would do all her young 
mistress wished, and never thwart her by word or look again... . “My 
only wish,” she said, “is to see you happy; I would go through fire and 
water for you. If it had not been for you, I should have left my place a 
thousand times. Your mamma grumbles at me, and scolds me from morn- 
ing to night, and, do what I will, I cannot please her. Oh, Ma’amselle, I 
have borne it all for you, and it is too bad of you to reproach me so.” ... 
Eugénie’s heart was melted ; she threw herself into Jeanneton’s arms, she 
embraced, she caressed her, and vowed she would never vex her again. . . . 
“Ah! Jeanneton, forget the foolish things I said in my stupid anger, and 
let us talk again of dear Adolphe. I will come to the kitchen every evening 
that I can, and speak to you of him, and you shall speak to me of poor 
Jerome.” . . . ‘ No, Ma’amselle, no ; we wiil speak of Adolphe, but not of 
poor Jerome. Your love makes me happy ; the remembrance of mine pro- 
duces nothing but woe.” 

The two young women again took their seats by the embers of the wood 
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fire, for, though it was getting very late, Engénie did not feel the least inclina- 
tin to sleep. Her brain was in a whirl, and her heart ! —she had no heart ; 
that was no longer hers. 

“ Jeauneton,” she said, drawing her chair still closer, “if I could but 
softeu my mother’s heart, and prevail upon her to consent to my union with 
Adolphe, what excess of joy would there not be for me! ‘You would come 
and keep house for us, would you not?” . .. “Oh, yes, Ma’amselle.” . . . 
“Then we should have no cares. How delightful to sit working by 
Adolphe’s side all day, for I am sure he would not leave me for a moment ; 
all our thoughts, our wishes, our hopes would be the same; we would 
never go out without each other, and on holidays we would have such de- 
lightful excursions in the country. You should go with us, Jeanneton, for 
your presence would not prevent our talking of love. Not a desire, not a 
wish of my husband’s but should be anticipated by me. If he should be 
obliged to travel, I would go with him ; I would not part from him for one 
minute, and I know he would not wish to part from me. A wife can travel 
with her husband without much inconvenience, I think, Jeanneton?” ... 
“Yes, Ma’amselle, there’s no law against it.” .. . “If we are rich, we will 
have a sweet little country house. Which side of the city shall we have it, 
Jeanneton?” ... “Which side you please, Ma’ameelle.” ... “Oh! on 
the side of Romainville—dear Romainville—of course. We shall take such 
happy walks in the woods, we shall roam about wherever we like, and no 
one could say us ‘nay.’ Our cottage shall be simple, unpretending and 
neat; we will cultivate the little garden ourselves, we will watch the 
growth of the beauteous flowers we have grown; we will rise at dawn of 
day, and, while you are preparing breakfast, will stroll around, and return 
as hungry as wolves. Oh, how delightful that will be! Immediately after 
breakfast I shall look to the household affairs, and make arrangements for 
the day, and then I shall work whilst Adolphe reads or writes. Then 
dinner will come. After dinner we shall go into the garden, and remain 
there until evening ; we will examine the progress of the trees we have 
planted, we will wander all around, and at night we will re-enter the house, 
always calm, always content. What a delicious existence, Jeanneton !” 
... “Yes,” Jeanneton replied, stretching her arms out, and fidgeting on 
her chair, to prevent herself going to sleep, ‘ very pretty, Ma’amselle ; very 
delightful, indeed!” . . . ‘* And then, Jeanneton, we shall have children, 
of course. How [I shall love and cherish them! They shall not fear me, 
as I do mamma, for I will be their friend as well as mother. If the first 
is a boy, he shall be named Adolphe, and if it is a girl, she shall be called 
Adolphine. I shall suckle them all myself, because Adolphe will wish it, and 
the dear little cherubs will love me all the more. What joy when my son 
shall try to speak, and to hear him lisp out his infant words! And when 
he can walk, I will not lose sight of him for an instant. When I am tired 
of carrying him, Adolphe shall take him in his arms, and nurse him and 
play with him. Sometimes we will even trust him to you, Jeanneton ; but 
you inust take the greatest care in the world of him, and not let him fall.” 
. . « “No, no. Ma’amsclle,” muttered Jeanneton, half asleep, ‘he shall not 
fall.” . . . “We will educate him ourselves, and have masters for him at 
home, and not let him go to school and contract bad habits, like that mis- 
chievous monkey young Gerard. And when he is grown up, he shall 
choose a trade for himself, for we will never seek to force his inclinations, 
Am I not right, Jeanneton?” .. . Jeanneton did not answer; she was 
fast asleep. . . . Eugénie did not perceive it, and went on in her waking 
dream of joy... . ‘If my xon should take it in his head to be a soldier, 
oh, dear, how miserable I should be! It is all very well to have a hand- 
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some uniform and 8 sword, and, perhaps, a cross of the Legion of Honour. 
All those toys are precious in the eyes of young men, but what dangers 
they undergo! If he should march, and be engaged in battle, I should 
think of him, surrounded by enemies, defending himself like a lion, bullets 
flying about him like hail; and he might be wounded, he might be killed. 
Ah! Jeanneton, what should Ido if my son were killed; what would 
Adolphe say $ No; my son shall not be a soldier. Jeanneton, what gay 
ou?” 

The question met with noreply. Eugénie turned her head quickly, saw, 
to her great surprise, that Jeanneton was fast asleep, and all her castles in 
the air vanished at the sight. She had no husband, no country house, no 
son, all her domestic bliss had “melted into thin air.” She found herself 
with her hard parent, sitting in the kitchen by the side of the servant girl. 
She sighed as if her heart would break, for her happiness, alas, was gone. 

Day-dreams have occupied, and will always occupy, a great portion of 
our daily life. How many young girls, like Engénie, have passed many 
sleepless hours in dreams, creating for themselves a happiness the reality of 
which they were never destined to enjoy? In love, above all things, the 
imagination bodies forth a future of delight. The youth imagines himself 
by his mistress, telling his soft tale. She listens to his vows, and faintly 
whispers back eternal love. If a slight cloud comes over the horizon, it is 
instantly dissipated, and all is tranquility again, The enamoured girl sees 
at her feet him who first awoke in her breast those delicious sensations 
which all at some time or another feel. He pours forth his vows in fondest 
accents, swears to be hers alone, and to support and cherish her for ever. 
She sees herself in bridal array, tremblingly marching to the altar, hand 
in hand with him,—the orange flowers and white veil on her head, when 
the irrevocable words shall be pronounced that will make or mar her happi- 
ness for ever. 

Delicious dreams! Far better than the conquerors, or ambitious 
followers of the court—they leave only a soft, sweet languor on the heart. 
Neros, who have dreamcd of the conquests of the world ; emperors and 
kings who have dreamed to hand down their names illustrious in the annals 
of all time ; ministers who have dreamed of overwhelming influence in the 
great councils of their native land ; courtiers who have dreamed of illustrious 
stars, and of the honours of “the Garter” and “the Bath”; what's all 
your dreams.compared to those of the village lass, who dreams of an even- 
ing assignation with her own dear love ? 

The clock of Saint Nicholas struck two, and Eugénie was surprised that 
the time had passed so quickly. “Two o’clock,” she said ; “I did not 
think it was twelve. How soundly Jeanneton sleeps. I must go to bed 
too.” Uttering these words, she shook Jeanneton gently by the arm. The 
latter slowly lifted up her heavy eyes, shut them ayain, gave two or three 
grunts, undressed herself mechanically, and tumbled into her bed. Eugénie 
looked at her kindly for a few moments, and blessed her in her heart, then 
blew out the candle on the hearth and prepared to regain her room. 

Eugénie left the kitchen, and began to ascend the stairs with stealthy 
steps. As she mounted them one by one, holding the banister-rail, all at 
once she heard above her head a noise, as if some heavy substance had fallen 
and rolled down four or five of the stairs. She held her breath in a 
paroxysm of fright, and tren:bled so violently from head to foot that she 
could not move. She looked up, but saw no light, and could not conceive 
what had caused the noise. Could it be ber father, or her mother, or 
Bidois? No; neither of them would be out of their beds without a candle. 
Was it caused by a robber, then? If so, whither could she fly? The 
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kitchen door was closed behind her, and as it shut with a spring-lock 
fastened inside, there was no refuge for her there. How could she avoid 
the person who was coming down? Presently she heard a voice that 
partially reassured her, and instilled new life into her limbs, . . . “ This is 
certainly one of my unlucky days,” said Bidois, in a low tone. It was he, 
who, as a finale to his day of misfortune and fatigue, found himself 
troubled with the stomach-ache, and was feeling his way down the stairs to 
repair to the little backyard behind the shop. .. . “I, who never fall by 
any chaucc, to roll now down five of these cursed stairs, and graze all the 
skin from my back! Oh! ah! what pain I am in. Surely there must 
have been poison in the sausages; or it may have been the veal. Ah! 
that’s it. Jeanneton must have omitted to clean the oven properly. Per- 
haps it’s that damned grocer’s aniseed. Such poor, humbugging stuff I 
never tasted. It stunk of cloves and liquorice, and all sort of drugs, enough 
to poison a cat. Pretty present that for a dinner party. Dupont made it 
himself, I know. ‘Would it were all in his own guts! Oh, ah, oh! The 
devil fetch him and his liqueurs !” 

Whilst uttering these lamentations, Bidois kept still descending the 
stairs one by one, and was fast approaching the spot where Eugenie stood. 
She reflected how she could best avoid coming in contact with him, and 
saw no other means than standing close up against the wall ; and thus, by 
screwing herself into as small a compass as possible, and holding her breath, 
she thought that, as Bidois held by the rail of the banisters, he would pass 
by without touching her, especially as the staircase was wide, and the night 
was so dark that she could not see a hand’s-breadth before her. Accord- 
ingly she adopted this plan, placed herself softly against the wall, checked 
her respiration, and waited in fear and dread until Bidois should have 
passed, when she could re-enter her chamber, which she now fervently 
wished she had not quitted. 

The crisis was drawing near. Bidois, dragging his legs after him, his 
trousers hanging about his heels, and holding the banisters with both 
hands to prevent his falling a second time, passed by Eugénie without per- 
ceiving her. A few more minutes and she would be safe, when, as ill-luck 
would have it, an uncontrollable fit of sneezing seized her, and put an 
entirely new face upon the scene. 

‘* Thieves, robbers, help, thieves, thieves !” shouted Bidois, grasping the 
hand-rail with all his might, and doubtful whether to advance or recede, 
whilst Eugénie, knowing that if she remained where she was her stolen 
interview would be discovered, and that she would never have the chance of 
another midnight chat, sprang up the stairs with the desperation of fear, 
and in an instant regained her chamber and her bed. Bidois heard her 
precipitate retreat, and, thinking that thieves were undoubtedly in the 
house, kept shouting amain and stamping and kicking the stairs with his 
heels, until the whole household were alarmed. 

Monsieur and Madame Montonnet woke up at once. She pinched, and 
shook, and rolled her husband ; but he, poor man, fatigued with the exer- 
tions he had made during the preceding day, was enjoying the sweets of 
sleep, and was by no means disposed to be thus rudcly awakened. ‘“‘ Get 
up, for God’s sake, Montonnet,” she said ; ‘do you not hear thedin?” ... 
“What is it, my life ?” he replied, quietly turning over on his otherside. . . . 
“What is it? Do you not hear a noise enough to waken the dead?” ... 
“It’s in the street, my sweetest.” . .. ‘‘In the street! it is not in the 
street, I say. I hear Bidovis’ voice.” ... ‘“ Bidi—Bidois’ voice?” ... 
Yes, yes; he is crying for help, What if the house should be on fire ? 
Help, fire, fire, fire!” 
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The magic word “ fire’ produced its usual electrical effect. Montonnet 
sprang out of bed, and stood in an agony of trepidation and indecision on 
the floor, and Madame threw open the chamber door, and inquired what 
was the matter. 

“ Thieves, thieves,” said Bidois, in a voice husky with fear, “there are 
thieves in the house ; I heard them just now coming down the stairs, but 
they have gone up again. Help me, help me, or I am but a dead man.” 
Madame Montonnet bolted into the bedroom, cried out through the key- 
hole to Eugénie to double-lock her door, desired Bidois to rouse Jeanneton, 
threw up the sash of the window that looked into the street, and called 
lustily for assistance. While Madame was thus engaged, and Bidois kept 
up his concert on the stairs, Montonnet ran up and down the bed-chamber, 
completely out of his senses, vainly seeking for an old, useless gun which he 
had carried in some grand civic procession years gone by, and which was 
then quietly locked up in the bottom drawer of a cheffonier. Jeanneton, 
awakened by the uproar, thought that something terrible had happened ; 
and Eugénie, who alone knew the cause of the disturbance, kept as 
still as a mouse, with her head under the bed-clothes, stifling the fit of 
laughter she could not help indulging at the thought of the terror of 
Bidois. 

It happened that the cries of Madame Montonnet were heard by their 
neighbour the baker, who at that time was engaged with his men kneading 
the dough for the first batch of bread in the morning. “Oh, oh !” said he, 
“there’s some queer game up now. The oven is not yet hot enough for the 
dough, so we shall have plenty of time to see what it is. Come with me, 
my lads, come on.” 

The men left the dough in the troughs, caught up their truncheons, and, 
preceded by their master, ran as swiftly as they could in the direction 
whence the cries came. ‘‘Thank God, here is help at last,” said Madame 
Montonnet, who saw the baker’s party advancing towards the house. 
“Yes,” replied Montonnet, looking out of the window, with the gun which 
he had contrived to find in his hand ; “I think they are the Swiss Guards.” 
... “No; they are the apprentices of our neighbour Pétrin.” ... “ At any 
rate they are men.” ... “This way, Messieurs, this way if you please ; quick, 
quick, and Jeanneton will open the door for you directly. Monsieur Pétrin, 
there are robbers in our house.” . . . “Set your mind at rest, Madame ; 
we shall trounce them, I warrant you.” . . . Notwithstanding the gallant 
bearing of the bold baker and his men, Montonnet manifested the greatest 
reluctance to leave the bedrooin. The laceman was of opinion that it would 
he by far the best to remain where they were until the house should be 
thoroughly searched from top to bottom ; but Madame, who was made of 
sterner stuff, thought it would be best to head the exploring party hersclf, 
so she compelled him to follow her, simply clad in his dressing-gown, but 
carrying the redoubtable old fowling-piece in his hand. 

In the meantime Jeanneton had opened the front door and let the 
baker and his assistants in. Bidois caught up a carving-knife that he 
found in the kitchen, and brandished it with one hand, whilst with the other 
he endeavoured to keep up his trousers, which every moment fell about his 
heels. All parties then assembled in the shop, the bakers clad in that 
simple costume in which they generally manufacture bread, Bidois and the 
Montonnets as we have set forth, and Jeanneton with nothing on but a 
flannel under-petticoat. However, in this instance conventional propriety 
of dress gave way to the dominant influence of fear; and Madame Mon- 
tonnet, who was always awfully correct with regard to appearances, and 
who would never look at a naked statue of Apollo or Antininvus, could have 
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thrown her arms around the bakers’ necks, all in deshabille as she was, and 
kissed them for their ready aid in that dark hour of need. 

‘‘ Well, Madame Montonnet, pray what may be going on here ?”’ said the 
baker, in those mellifluous tones which had won him the hearts of all the 
servant girls in the district, by whom he was thought to be the beau-ideal 
of insinuating eloquence. ‘“ What can be the matter? When we heard 
your shrieks, I said to the boys, lep us leave the dough and see what is 
taking place at our neighbour’s.” ... “Oh, Monsieur Pétrin, heaven 
itself has sent you to our aid ; without you we should all have been robbed 
and killed. There are thieves in the house.” ... ‘Thieves! where are 
they ; howdid they get in?” ... “Ican’tinform you. Bidois saw them, 
and will tell you all. Speak, Bidois.” 

Bidois stood forth, pale and trembling, and began his tale, catching 
nervously every moment at his trousers. In the eagerness of his recital he 
constantly let them go, and therefore they had a strong gravitating tend- 
ency towards the earth. He said,—‘ I was lying in bed thinking over what 
had taken place in the day, for I could not sleep at all, when I was seized 
with a pain in my bowels, an attack of cholic, or something of that sort!” 
“Skip your cholic,” said Madame, “and come to the facts.” ... “Iam 
coming to it, Madame, as quickly as Ican. Well, I was obliged to come 
down to the yard to go to—” “Everybody knows where you were 
going ; continue.” ... “I left my room, and, not having a candle, felt my 
way cautiously down the stairs that I should not disturb any one in the 
house. I had reached the landing-place of the second flight, just opposite 
the warerooms, when my foot slipped and I fell down several steps, rolling 
over and over.” . . ‘ What on earth have we to do with your rollings ? 
Will you never come to the point?” ... “Patience, patience, Madame, 
and let me tell my story my own way. Well, I got up as soon as I could, 
for my back was dreadfully bruised, and held fast by the banister rail, so 
that I might not slip again. I had almost got to the kitchen door, my 
foot was on the last step, when suddenly some one made a loud noise close 
to my ear ; I called out, and heard several men run up the staircase as fast 
as they could.” ... ‘‘ What shall we do?” said Madame, leaning for sup- 
port on Pétrin’sarm. ‘ Most likely they are in the lumber-room at the very 
top of the house.” Montonnet supported himself with the gun, and echoed 
his wife’s remark ; and Jeanncton, who began to catch a glimpse of the truce 
cause of the disturbance, wisely held her tongue. 

“ Forward, my lads,” said the baker, “ we will commence by searching the 
yard ; we shall find the scoundrels, and if they resist we will cut them into 
bits.” ... “Take care, my friend, lest they fire on you.” ... “No fear 
of that ; robbers’ weapons are never fit for service ; but first the ladies must 
be placed in safety.” .. . “Right, Monsieur ; come, daughter, we will dress 
ourselves in my room.” 

The search was begun: the baker and his lads headed the column ; 
Bidvois came next with his carving knife ; then Montonnet with the gun in 
his hand, which he persisted in retaining, because, although not charged, it 
might serve to frighten the thieves; and lastly, Jeanneton, with a 
flambeau to light the troops on their march, passing on the flanks from the 
head to the rear, according to the localities they traversed. First they 
went carefully all over the back-yard, but there was no one there: no 
wonder, because, according to Bidois’ account, the thieves had fled towards 
the top of the house; then they visited every room in succession until they 
arrived at Eugénie’s bedroom, and tapped gently for admittance. The 
girl, who was not yet asleep—no fear of that—opened the door at once, a 
dress put hastily on, but calin, and without the slightest trace of disorder or 
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of fear... . Pétrin began a high-flown compliment to her looks, but broke 
down before he had got far, and when Madame Montonnet asked her 
daughter, angrily, how she dared to sleep and look so unconcerned when 
there were robbers in the house. .. . “Robbers!” ejaculated Eugénie, 
throwing a glance at Jeanneton ; “ why, dear mamma, I never heard them.” 

. “Lucky for you, Ma’amselle, that you can sleep like a top when the 
house is almost turned out of doors; but Jeanneton and I will remain in 
your room whilst our brave defenders will search the loft and apprehend 
these robbers.” . . . At the word “defenders” Eugénie lifted her eyes, but 
dropped them suddenly again: the baker and his lads were in a costume 
too nearly approaching the style of the antique gladiators to suit the pre- 
judices of modern socicty. 

Madame Montonnet took the torch from Jeanneton and gave it to 
Bidois ; she then pushed Eugénie and the servant into the room, entered 
herself, slammed the door in her husband’s face, much to his chayrin, 
double-locked it, and rejected all his entreaties to be allowed to remain and 
defend his darling wife... . There was nothing for him, then, but to rejoin 
the exploring party. Pétrin offered the command to Montonnet, but could 
not induce him to accept it; Bidois, who was supposed to have seen the 
thieves, was desired to act as pioneer, but no persuasion could make him 
leave the rear, so the heroic baker again gave the word to march, at the 
same time inculcating a cautions advance against the enemy, inasmuch as 
they were about “to beard the lion in his den.” . . . Forward they went ; 
the storerooms on the second floor were inspected: no thieves there. 
Thence they went to the third floor, and into Bidois’ room, the door of 
which was half open ; they searched all round, examined the bed, the cup- 
board, the chimney— Bidois even looked into the night table. Again not a 
soul was there. 

“Very odd this,” observed the baker. “They must be in the loft,” said 
Montonnet, ‘Of course they ure,” added Bidois. . . . “Off to the loft, 
then,” Pétrin replied ; ‘ we shall surely find them, unless Bidois has been 
dreaming.” ... “No, Messieurs, I am not a child, nor have I been 
dreaming ; I heard the thieves with my own ears, and we shall soon see 
where they are.” . . . They ascended the stairs in silence, halted before the 
door of the loft, and on the latch beiny lifted gently by one of the lads, a 
scuffling noise was heard, followed by complete silence. . . . “ We have 
them now,” said the baker, rubbing his hands with glee, ‘ Forward, 
Bidois ; forward, Montonnet ; we will show the rascals what it is to break 
into honest people’s houses in the dead of night!” . . . He looked around ; 
there stood Montonnet, leaning on the gun, trembling in every limb, and 
sugvesting that Bidvis should run for the guard at the next station. Bidois, 
glad of any circumstance that would prevent his entering the dreaded loft, 
turned rapidly away, and was bolting down the stairs, when the baker 
caught him by the arm, declaring that he and his brave lads were as firm 
as rocks, and the honour of the capture should belong to them alone. 

With his cudgel lifted high for a downright blow, the baker charged the 
door, burst it open at one vigorous kick, and called on the robbers to yield 
themselves prisoners. No reply was made, and Pétrin, followed by the lads, 
advanced to the far end of the loft, where they saw something move under a 
deal plank thrown over some faygots and other old loose wood. Pétrin 
made a sign to the youths ; they all moved forward, lifted their heavy 
sticks, and all three struck at the same time on the wood. Alas! alas ! 
instead of hearing the groans of the detected thieves, a horrible miawling 
met their ears ; the baker hastily pulled aside the plank, when lo! there was 
nothing but the body of a cat, whose back they had broken with their sticks. 
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At the sight of poor puss, the baker and his apprentices burst into a fit 
of immoderate laughter ; and Bidois and Montonnet, who had remained 
on the top step of the stairs ready for a plunge downwards in case the 
thieves should resist, took heart of grace at the merry sounds, and entered 
the room. ‘“ Victory, victory,” cried the baker aloud ; “ your enemies will 
cause you no more fear, there they lie” (pointing to the dead cat), “so go and 
sleep in peace.” . . . Montonnet and Bidois gazed at the animal in wonder- 
ing silence, till at length the former exclaimed,—‘“‘ What can all this mean ?”’ 
... “Itmeans that there are no more robbers in your house than there are in 
my oven; we have killed them all, and the next time your old fool of a clerk 
disturbs a whole street with his nonsense at night, he will deserve to be well 
docked for his pains. Come, boys; we have been away long enough from 
our work for a cat, so let us go back and knead the dough.” 

With these words Pétrin descended the stairs, and left the house, laugh- 
ing heartily at Bidois’ fears, which, most assuredly, through the talkative 
baker, would form the conversation of the whole street for a week. 

Montonnet stood some time looking at his clerk, with a visage half 
sulky, half afraid. At length he said,—‘ What do you think of all this ?” 
Bidois replied, in a pet, that the baker had not half searched the house. He 
persisted that he had heard several men run up the stairs, left his master ina 
huff, entered his room, and double-locked the door, saying that his infernal 
luck had been against him all day, and, say what they might, he had heard 
some one in the house. . . . So soon as the females heard Pétrin depart, 
Madame Montonnet opened the bedroom door, and eagerly inquired what 
was the result of the search. .. . “Nothing,” Montonnet answered, wiping 
his forehead ; “we only found a cat, and that was killed.” ... Madame 
Montonnet flew into a transport of rage; she inveighed bitterly against 
Bidois, and vowed he should suffer for his follies in the morning. She 
desired Eugénie to return to her chamber, pulled her husband with no 
gentle hand into her own room, and kept him awake with her complaints 
near all the remainder of the night. 

Eugénie slowly obeyed, and, on passing Jeanneton, whispered,— It 
was J.” Jeanneton threw back an intelligent glance, and went down- 
stairs, promising herself a hearty laugh in the precincts of her own domain. 


CHAPTER V1. 


THE STORY PROGRESSES APACE. 
THE proverb says,—‘ After a storm comes a calm ;” or, a8 Don Quixote’s 
squire, Sancho Panza, would have remarked,—‘ Days succeed days, and 
none quite resemble any one that has gone before.” . . . The morning 
came in its usual course, and everything in Montonnet’s establishment 
went on in its ordinary mode. As early as seven o’clock, the master was 
seated at his accounts, Bidois was making out the customers’ bills, Kugénie 
sat sewing behind the counter, Jeanneton was sweeping out the shop, and 
the voice of Madame Montonnet was heard all over the house, as she went 
about scolding from room to room. Our readers, however, must under- 
stand that, “previously to this comparative tranquility, an explosion had 
taken place of a more than customary combustible nature. Monsieur Mon- 
tonnet received a severe reprimand for his general misconduct in the wood 
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of Romainville, and particularly for the affair with the pretty brunette ; 
and Bidois was scolded for an hour for the thousand awkwardnesses he had 
perpetrated throughout the day, and especially for the consternation he had 
caused during the night. The culprits heard all without replying one 
word: they both well knew the axiom of Socrates, “that silence is the 
best shield against another person’s anger,” and so they acted upon it from 
a foregone knowledge of its utility, and from a species of that natural in- 
stinct which often comes to our aid, and prescribes a path in circumstances 
of difficulty. . . . This instinct is ‘called common-sense: a sense frequently 
more common to what the world call “fools” than to persons of brilliant 
talents and readiest wit. 

So Bidois said nothing, but kept quietly mending his pen, positively 
convinced that there had been some one in the house on the over-night, 
although he had managed to escape without being seen. “If it was nota 
robber,” he thought, ‘‘it was somebody, at least ; quiet, quiet, I will bide 
my time, and keep a sharp look-out, and sooner or later the secret must be 
told.” . . . Eugénie alone escaped her mother’s reprimands, and yet she 
was not happy. Poor girl, love, and, of course, agitation and anxiety, were 
in her breast. When Cupid lays hold of the heart of a blushing maiden, 
he does not easily let it go. How is it that the sly god always attaches 
himself more firmly to women than to men? Perhaps they treat him 
better, and hug him more closely to their hearts! That’s it, no doubt. 

Adolphe, burning with desire, created the necessity of leaving his 
master’s shop fifty times a day, if only for five minutes at a time, to catch 
a sight of Eugenie, to gaze at her tenderly, to address to her some words of 
passionate love, and to read her answer in her eyes—no very difficult task, 
for a young girl easily guesses what her lover would say, and more so when 
as yet he has only obtained some trifling favours at her hands. If, by 
chance, Madame Montonnet went out, Eugénie was at the shop-door in a 
moment, where she was instantly joined by Adolphe, equally on the watch, 
who pressed her hand as he passed by. Happy, happy pair! a few soft 
words, a gentle pressure of the hand, wrapped them in Elysium for all the 
rest of the day. These looks, these words, these pressings of the hand, day 
after day added fuel to the fire that glowed in their young hearts ; their 
love grew gradually in strength, and occupied their whole minds. For 
them it was a delicious, new existence; Adolphe lived only for Eugénie, 
and Eugénie had not a single thought that did not centre in Adolphe. If 
she did not see him, she kept repeating to herself,—‘‘ He will come by 
presently, and then I shall see him ; perhaps mamma will go out this even- 
ing, and then we shall enjoy a moment’s conversation.” 

Eugénie continued to make a confidant of Jeanneton, and told her every 
evening what had taken place during the day. She told her how often 
Adolphe had passed the shop, what he had said, and what he had done, 
even how he was dressed ; and all these little details were interesting to 
Jeanneton, because, although so many years had passed, she still thought 
of her Jerome, who, on gala days, used to have on a blue coat and a black 
cravat—a style very frequently adopted by Adolphe Dalmont. 

Apparently all went on swimmingly, and no visible cloud obscured the 
amorous horizon. But “the course of true love never did run smooth.” 
There was one who, whilst affecting to be busily mending his pen, or adding 
up the amount of a bill, observed that Euyénie’s eyes were continually 
directed to the mercer’s shop ; he remarked that she did nothing but sigh 
if her mamma remained within, and that she ran to the door immediately 
Madanie Montonnet went out; he saw that the same young man passed 
and repassed before the house a hundred times a day; he watched and 
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recognised Adolphe, and so, with the appearance of being entirely occupied 
with his accounts, Bidois acted the spy, and the result was that, at the 
close of the day, he was aware, quite as well as Jeanneton, of how many 
times Adolphe had left his master’s shop, what he had said to Eugenie, 
what she had replied, and what was the colour of his coat and cravat! ... 
Old bachelors are as sharp as old maids in detecting love affairs. 

Bidois laughed in his sleeve whenever he thought of Madame Mon- 
tonnet’s austerity to her daughter, and at her total blindness to what was 
going on with the young folks. He promised himself some famous fun 
when the secret should be found out, made up his mind to see all and say 
nothing, and was now perfectly convinced it was not a robber who was in 
the house on the night of the féte of Saint Eustache. 

Since that day the Bernards had not been seen in the Montonnets’ 
house, but the Gerard family were constant visitors. Friend Dupont also 
came every day, and was often invited to stay and dine—rare instances of 
high consideration on the part of his future mother-in-law. On those even- 
ings Eugénie was obliged to lay aside her work, leave the counter, and 
play at some round game, of which the fat grocer was one. Whilst the 
play went on, he paid the prettiest compliments of which he was capable, 
and lost his money freely, to the great gratification of Madame Montonnet. 
Eugénie was in despair whenever she saw him enter the shop; she shud- 
dered lest he should be asked to remain and dine, for then she should not 
be able to see Adolphe, or to hear him speak ; accordingly, she hated Dupont 
from the bottom of her heart. Buidois likewise had his conjectures as to 
the grocer’s frequent visits. At last, from the gracious condescension 
of Madame to Dupont, the old clerk saw what their intentions were, 
and muttered to himself,—‘“ If he marries the girl, and a certain young 
man does not ornament his forehead, why, I know nothing of the 
world !” 

The grocer’s visits now never ceased, and he was always received with 
the greatest marks of attention; day after day solemn conferences were 
held. Madame Montonnet relaxed in her severity to Eugénie, and never 
found fault with her for remaining long at her toilet, which, wishing to 
look well in Adolphe’s eyes, she was disposed to do. . . . Love always 
causes a desire to please, a wish to look charming and attractive in the eyes 
of the loved object; and, however naturally endowed with beauties a 
woman may be, a little art may make them more ravishing still. Besides, 
if you desire to please after love has been gratified with possession, you 
must never entirely neglect the pains you took to create that love. 
Husbands, if you would not wear those horrid cotton nightcaps ; and ladies, 
if, in your domestic privacy, you would preserve those amiable manners and 
neatness of person that gained you your husband’s affections, there would 
be many less miscrable families than there now are! Love is sometimes 
retained by the minutest silken thread. We knew a lady who would not 
even look at her husband after once beholding hin without his wig. 

But, in general, it is only when love is for ever flown that careless 
neglect of personal attractions takes place. . . . Young men! distrust the 
enduring love of your mistress if she ever comes to meet you with curl 
papers in her hair. 

Eugénie, who was imbued with love throughout every pulse in her 
veins, neglected nothing that could enhance her beauties in Adolphe’s 
eyes ; all the trouble she gave herself was for him, whilst her mother 
thought it was intended to captivate Dupont. She assured the buoby that 
it was so; and he entertained no doubt that he had made a conquest of her 
heart, althourh she had never said a word that could give him the least 
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encouragement, all of which he set down to maiden bashfulness, combined 
with the admirable manner in which she had been brought up. 

Everything now announced that some important event was about to 
take place in the lace-dealer’s establishment. Montonnet walked with a 
gayer air, and went more frequently to the café to take his glass and play 
at dominoes. On leaving the house he kissed his daughter with a mysterious 
regard, chucked her under the chin, called Dupont’s attention to her, and 
remarked how extremely pretty she was. “So highly educated,” said he ; 
‘“‘s0 prudent, and so well acquainted with domestic affairs! Eh! Dupont; 
with those eyes, and that figure, how she will grace a counter! Very like 
me, is she not?” . . . “Certainly ; Mademoiselle has quite your nuse.”.. . 
“Oh, yes ; quite as my nose used to be when I was five and-twenty, and had 
not taken to snuff. Don’t you think, too, that her eyes are very like mine?” 
. . « “ Yes, very ; to be sure, yours are grey and hers are black, but that’s 
the only difference.” .. . ‘And her forehead is that of her mother ; what 
genius, what decision in her forehead.” ... “Certainly, Monsieur, her 
forehead is not at all like yours ; Ma’amselle is like both of you, just like 
chocolate and cocoa.” ... “You are right. I say, Dupont, we cannot 
manage to get a husband for the pretty dear. What do you think, Dupont, 
eh?” ... “No difficulty in it at all; it’s easy as grinding coffee.” ... 
“The fat fool can’t get out of his shop,’ whispered Bidois ; and Eugénie 
made no reply, for at that moment a young mun in a black cravat and a 
blue coat passed in front of the shop. 

Whilst similar conversations were daily taking place, the love-making 
was going on incessantly. Adolphe kept running from one shop to the other, 
which brought severe reproofs upon him from his master for neglecting the 
business, Lut what recked he for them? He was over head and ears in 
love ; he would run all risks for one smile from his mistress ; and yet, if he 
should lose his situation through his thoughtlessness, he had no other 
resources in the world. . . . Love never makes these reflections at twenty 
years of age ! 

With the view of propitiating Madame Montonnet, Adolphe had called 
to see her several times since the memorable Saint Eustache ; he exerted 
himself to the utmost to please the old lady, but though she received him 
politely, nothing passed on her side to produce the impression that he had 
made any great advances in her favour ; indeed, Madame was of opinion 
that, as matters stood, his visits could be dispensed with altogether... . 
Why had she not thought so long before? Why had she asked him to the 
party in the wood of Romainville? If she had not, he never would have 
had an opportunity of breathing those tender vows which had destroyed 
the peace of Eugénie, for up till that day she had looked upon him merely 
as an agreeable, passable young man, and had not dreamed of love. In all 
probability Eugénie, without loving Dupont, would have married him, in 
accordance with her mother’s will, without any great sacrifice on her part, 
and have settled down as a respectable, obedient, ordinary wife. Why was 
it, then, that Adolphe was invited to the féte? In order that the parties 
present shuuld not form the fatal number--thirteen! Because we are 
assured by wizards, fortune-tellers and other respectable persons who read 
the future from the lines in the hands or from the grounds that remain in 
coffee cups, or drops of molten lead, that thirteen always brings misfor- 
tunes ; notwithstanding that this great foreknowledge does not prevent 
these said respectable folks from passing years in prison, and not unfre- 
quently dying on dung-heaps, a miserable bed of straw. . . . But these are 
solemn mysteries which we shall not attempt to solve: we can only bow the 
head, wonder, and pass on. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE BETROTHAL, 


Two months had passed away since the féte of Saint Eustache ; rapidly, 
indeed, for the lovers, who saw each other every day, and let slip no oppor- 
tunity of testifying their attachment. Adolphe wished with all his heart 
to find some other means of speaking to Eugénie than merely addressing 
a few words whilst passing by the shop, but none were afforded to him. He 
sought out Jeanneton ; he implored her to allow him to have an interview 
in her room, and in her presence, with Eugénie in the night, when the old 
people were asleep, but Jeanneton would not consent, for she was well aware 
that if Adolphe should be once introduced into the house, Eugénie would 
incur great risks from her own weakness and the impetuosity of his love. 
Jeanneton knew the follies of her own sex, and what an ardent young man 
will attempt when the whole heart of his beloved is on his side ; she there- 
fore steadily refused the entreaties of Adolphe, although disposed to forward 
his suit with all the powers she possessed. In the meantime, Bidois, who 
kept an observant eye on all, saw that the decisive day must soon arrive. 

One morning Madame went early to her daughter’s room, and having 
informed her that Dupont was about to breakfast with them, desired her 
to dress herself as becomingly as possible, as she would not have to attend 
to any business during the rest of the day. She then withdrew; and 
Eugénie, greatly surprised, taxed her brain to devise what Monsieur 
Dupont’s coming to breakfast could have to do with her absence from the 
shop. So far from regarding it as a favour, she sighed, and thought she 
would have no opportunity of seeing Adolphe ; and this idea, coupled with 
the significant tone that her mother had used, caused her heart to beat, 
and filled it with affright. She made her toilet slowly and dolefully ; a 
thousand unhappy thoughts pressed heavily on her mind ; she recollected, 
with a feeling akin to despair, the grocer’s numerous visits, and the joy 
which her parents had always shown at his approach. She trembled in 
every nerve, and shuddered to think of the life-long misery to which she 
should be doomed if her fatal suspicions should prove true. 

Nine o'clock struck ; she roused herself and descended into the parlour, 
where her parents and Dupont were already assembled. Bidvis was absent, 
because he was ordered to mind the shop, a duty which he performed most 
unwillingly, since he was dying with curiosity to know what was going on ; 
nevertheless, he contrived, under several pretexts, to be constantly in 
and out of the room, and now and then to pick up a few phrases of the 
conversation. 

Eugénie stood in a state of great trepidation at the entrance of the 
room, when the grocer, seeing her hesitation, advanced to meet her, and 
conducted her to a chair. She sat down, her bosom panted with alarm, 
and she awaited with dismay the end of these unusual preparations, whilst 
Montonnet, who burned with the desire of speaking, but durst not originate 
a conversation in the presence of his wife, hummed several opera tunes and 
took an inordinate quantity of snuff. Breakfast was served, and the usual 
topics of the state of the weather and the prices current of groceries were 
discussed, highly flavoured with sugars and peppers by Dupont, whose 
mental qualifications were at all times rigidly circumscribed within the 
limits of his shop. 

At length Madame Montonnet mace a sign to he husband and Dupont, 
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an instantaneous silence ensued, and, drawing up her head with an air of 
dignity, she addressed Eugénie in the following words,—‘‘ My dearest 
child, you are now eighteen years of age, your education has been com- 
pletely finished, you have attained great experience as to the manner of 
conducting the general business of a shop, and, thanks to the example you 
have always had in me, you are fit to take the head of an establishment.” 
. . « Montonnet broke in with,—“ Yes, the dear girl certainly is.” . . . 
‘‘Silence, Monsieur Montonnet, if you please. I have instilled into 
your mind those principles of virtue and propriety—” .. . ‘“ Madame,” 
said Bidois, coming suddenly into the room, “there is an error in Monsieur 
Dupin’s account.” . .. “ Well, Bidois, do not trouble yourself about it ; 
we will rectify it by-and-by.” ... The old clerk retired; but during 
the few seconds he was there his eyes had taken in all the figures of the 
conclave at a glance, and given him a pretty correct idea of the state of 
affairs. ... Madame Montonnct continued her oration... . “I flatter 
myself, my dear, that the pains I have taken with your education have not 
been thrown away, and that you will grace the matrimonial state and be 
worthy of your mother.” ... “ Yes, my soul, I have always said that 
she—” , . . “Silence, Monsieur Montonnet ; what makes you chatter so 
this morning, am I never to be able to saya word? But although you are 
fit, my dear, in every essential, to become a wife, yet, looking at your 
extreme youth, we should not have thought of proposing marriage to 
you unless a very respectable and worthy man had made an offer for your 
hand.” 

The grocer, secing that he was about to form the subject of the dis- 
course, looked up to the ceiling, down again to the floor, and all round the 
room, turned up his eyes, fidgeted on his chair, and played with his seals 
and chains... . “ Yes, my child, a brilliant offer has been made, and by 
a gentleman who merits your affection in every respect. .. . Dupont, at 
these words, jumped up and bowed to Madame. ... ‘‘The gentleman in 
question possesses a very agrecable exterior ; he has all those good qualities 
which can ensure a woman’s happiness ; he has arrived at an age suitable 
for the married state, a man who loves you tenderly, will devote himself to 
you alone with all his heart, who understands his business perfectly, is of 
economical principles, and rich, very rich indeed. He is a man in whom I 
cannot find a single defect.” . .. While Madame Montonnet had been 
speaking, Dupont had done nothing but bob up and down from his chair ; 
but as she uttered the last sentence, he lost his equilibrium in reseating 
himself, caught hold of the chair in order to break his fall, and rolled with 
it into the middle of the room. Bidois, who affected to have heard some 
one call, rushed in, assisted the grocer to rise, and again withdrew in 
obedience to a command from Madame; and Dupont, rubbing that portion 
of his nether man which had suffered from the fall, resolved not to leave 
his chair again until Madame Montonnet had finished her speech, however 
flattering the encomiums on his pockct and person might be... . When 
the disorder caused by the grocer’s ludicrous accident was at an end, 
Madame Montonnet concluded emphatically thus,—‘ From all that I have 
said, my child, and from the portrait I have drawn, I make no doubt that 
you see that the gentleman in question is our excellent friend Monsieur 
Dupont? You are right, it is he who has proposed for your hand, and to 
him you will be married.” 

Eugénie remained silent—the very image of despair; she could not 
speak, And if she had had the power, what could she have said? The 
fiat had gone forth, it was vain to endeavour to remonstrate, for she must 
obey. To obey! to forget Adolphe, and become the bride of Dupont ! 
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Horror of horrors! that could never be. She comprehended, with one 
lightning glance, the extent of all her woe ; she saw no ray of hope to cheer 
the unutterable misery of her future life; a weight, as of a mountain, 
pressed upon her chest, her blood froze within her veins, tears wonld not 
come to her relief, and, as Dupont advanced to take her hand, she turned 
as pale as death, and fell senseless at his feet, 

The father ran to raise her from the floor, and carried her to a couch, 
calling on Jeanneton for help; but Madame Montonnet, whose equanimity 
nothing could disturb, pushed him sharply back... . “It is nothing,” 
she said ; ‘ young girls are always so when you first talk to them of being 
married.” ... “It is all joy,” said Dupont; “the poor girl could not con- 
ceal her delight, and it has been too much for her.” . . . “A curious kind 
of joy enough,” said Bidois, who again hurried into the room, followed by 
Jeanneton, carrying smelling-salts and other sovereign remedies in female 
fainting fits... . Montonnet also did not quite understand this novel 
species of joy, and ventured to remark that his wife had not fainted away 
when he proposed to her. ... “True, sir, true; I had always great 
strength of mind; but Eugénie is as stupidly susceptible as you. When I 
was young there were none of these nervous attacks.” . . . Dupont professed 
his great regard for ladies of tender nerves, inasmuch as it showed great 
gentleness of heart; besides, they would not be the least inconvenience to 
him, as he had plenty of orange-flower water and other precious essences, 
which his wife might partake of every day. 

At length a slight colour came into Eugénie’s cheeks. She opened her 
fine eyes and cast them languidly on Jeanneton, then shuddering, closed 
them again, to shut out the sight of her mother and tlie detestable Dupont. 
Madame Montonnet, secing that sensibility had returned, ruthlessly deter- 
mined to clinch the affair at once. ‘ Daughter,” she said, “I can easily 
conceive that the announcement of your intended marriage has agitated 
you; the idea of quitting affectionate parents is always distasteful to a 
fond young heart: go to your chamber, he down for a while, and calm 
yourself. IT have already told you that you will not be wanted in the shop 
to-day. Go, my Jove, go; you are now acquainted with our intentions 
concerning you, and the necessary arrangements for your marriage will be 
made hereafter. Monsieur Dupont, give your hand to your affianced 
bride.” 

Montonnet advanced to embrace his daughter, and observing her 
trembling limbs, the tears that obscured her eyes, and the despondency 
painted in every lineament of her speaking face, was about to hazard a few 
remarks deprecatory of haste, but was cut short by his wife, with the 
assertion that this extreme agitation was quite natural, and in the estib- 
lished order of things on all such momentous occasions. Dupont took the 
hand of Eugénie, now abandoned to him in silence, and handed her from 
the parlour upstairs to her own room. On arriving at the door he thought 
it high time to commence some compliments, so bowing profoundly to her, 
he stanimered out, — “ Mademoiselle, I am delighted to think that—knowing 
that you will be mine—that your lovely eyes—this emotion—certainly— 
this unequivocal testimony of your responding—if you will permit me I 
will bring you this evening a small bottle of walnut ketchup, very good for 
the digestion—I have also some vanilla chocolate pastilles, of a delicious 
flavour.” Eugénie could bear no more ; she thanked him coldly, and shut 
the door in his face. The lout remained some minutes on the landing- 
place, staring stupidly at the door, then turned on his heels and descended, 
muttering pleasantly to himself that his bride was admirably brought up, 
and that his attractions must have inspired an extraordinary flame in her 
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breast, or she would not have been so completely overpowered at the 
announcement of her future happy lot. 

Dupont re-entered the shop with a smirking, self-contented air, and 
smiled knowingly on Monsieur and Madame Montonnet and old Bidois. 
The latter smiled too ; he had his own reasons for it. ‘© Well, son-in- 
law,” said the Jaceman, “how happy you look ; Engénie has been kind to 
you, it seems.” .. . “ Yes, father-in-law, very kind indeed ; to be sure, 
she said nothing, but I understood her for all that. She is an adorable 
creature ; what a treasure you have piven me for a wife!” ... “To be 
sure she will be your wife,” said Madame ; ‘‘ I should like to have seen my 
daughter Oppose herself to my wishes. It I say, ‘There is your husband, 
take him,’ she is silent, and obeys. That is the way my daughter has 
been brought up. When my husband was first presented to me, I did not 
think him agreeable at all ; nay, more, I thought him positively ugly.” “ My 
dear, you could not have thought me—” “Yes, sir, ugly; you had a most 
unbecoming coat on ; but all these objections did not influence my choice. 
I said, let him only be my husband, and he shall wear anything I choose. 
So, sir, I married Monsieur Montonnet, and, thank God, he has never had 
cause to regret it.” ... “Certainly, my life, certainly I have not.” 

“ My daughter will be like me, Monsieur Dupont, and you will be blessed 
with an admirable partner.” 

The parents and the bridegroom plunged at once into household 
details—furniture, servants and other chattels absolutely necessary for a 
man about to commit matrimony. Poor Eugénie remained in her room, 
a prey to the bitter feelings that tore her heart in pieces ; she lay upon 
her bed, sobbing as if her heart would break, until the scalding tears 
flowed down her cheeks. Could her hard mother have seen her at that 
moment, pale, worn, haggard and wan, perhaps she might have felt some 
touches of a parent’s love, and not have steeled her heart against her 
dauchter’s woes. But Eugénie dared not weep before that flinty mother. 
For two hours she stirred not, and the tears still fell uncontrolled. There 
she lay, abandoning herself to that dull, cold despair which is a hundred- 
fold more deadly than the noisiest grief, for that which has no vent, 
“ Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break.” 

The day passed thus, but she took no heed of time. She was bade to 
love him she could not even esteem, to give up her dear Adolphe, for whom 
she could have poured forth her heart’s best bluod like rain, and existence 
had no longer any charms for her. At length a gentle tap at the chamber 
door roused her from her gloomy reverie. She trembled, and hurriedly 
asked who was there? The voice of Jeanneton was heardin reply. Eugénie 
immediately opened the door, and threw herself into the outstretched arms 
of her faithful, humble friend. For several minutes she essayed to speak, 
but in vain, for the tears choked the utterance of her tongue, while the 
affectionate Jeanneton mingled her sighs with those of the fair girl, and im- 
plored her not to give way to such despair. ... ‘They are going to marry 
me, Jeanneton,” she sobbed ; “they are going to marry me to that horrid 
Dupont, and I shall be miserable for life”... “A pretty husband, in- 
deed, for you, a fellow with not half so much shape as the handle of a 
frying-pan, and a face with no more expression than a pumpkin,—the stupid, 
ugly wretch!” . . . “Indeed, I can never love him ; and to be obliged to 
give up Adolphe, too—Adolphe, whom I adore. Oh! J eanneton, I can 
never do it.” . . . “‘ Poor Adolphe, Ma’ amselle, what a pity he is not rich ; 
he would be just the husband for you.” ... “But is it not shocking, 
Jeanneton, that people should be married only for money. Why, why 
should ip be?” . . . Jeanneton reflected for a little, and then gave it as 
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her opinion that the reason was because all the world ate during the whole 
of their life, and were only eternally in love for a very small portion of it. 
...» Kugénie indignantly repudiated the latter part of the reason 
Jeanneton assigned for mercenary marriages, for she felt that both Adolphe 
and herself would never, never cease to love ; and after Jeanneton had ex- 
hausted all her powers of consolation, and remarked that the marriage-day 
was yet far distant, and that a hundred circumstances might break off the 
match, returned to her kitchen, without being seen by any one, having 
promised faithfully to seek Adolphe, and make him acquainted with all 
that had taken place. 

Eugénie became more calm after her interview with Jeanneton. ... How 
small a thing will re-iJlumine hope in a heart only eighteen years of age. 
At thirty, much more is required ; illusions have passed, and stern ex- 
perience has arrived. Experience and illusions never agree ; hope flies, and 
hard realities alone remain. 

Jeanneton, however, had no opportunity of looking for Adolphe that 
day, for Madame Montonnet had company to dinner, and consequently 
Jeanneton was fully engaged in the kitchen. The Gerards and Dupont 
were invited to celebrate the betrothal, a fact which Jeanneton had not 
thought proper to communicate to Eugenie, for fear of annoying her still 
more. She, therefore, flew back to her kitchen and prepared the savoury 
dainties with a heavy heart. 

When a Parisian shopkeeper gives a dinner party, the hour is generally 
late, because he naturally wishes to get over ordinary business before giv- 
ing himself up to the enjoyment of the evening. Such was the case at 
Montonnet’s on that eventful day. Monsieur and Madame Gerard, their 
sister, Mademoiselle Cecilia, and their son Fanfan, did not arrive until 
half-past five o’clock, all of them with a smirk on their faces, and wearing that 
peculiar air of satisfaction and enjoyment which it is considered absolutely 
necessary to assume on all occasions connected with betrothals or the great 
deed of matrimony itself. It is not that the spectators care one farthing 
about the future happiness of the two beings about to be irrevocably linked 
together, but they go to be amused at a marriage as they would at a play, 
and with the same sympathy as they feel for the actors and actresses in the 
dramatic scene. 

Monsieur Gerard had not been informed of the important fact, but 
several sentences that he had heard by chance, and the constant visits of 
the grocer to Montonnet’s house, had created an impression in his mind that 
some grand event was connected with the dinner party. Whilst the usual 
compliments were being made, and Bidois was stuffing his nose with in- 
numerable pinches of snuff in order to neutralise the odours of Gerard’s 
scent, Monsieur Dupont made his appearance, his pockets full of olives, 
raisins, figs, almonds and sugared filberts, and a bottle of very choice wine 
under each arm. The suspicions of the Gerards were confirmed at once ; 
they all nodded and smiled, whilst Mademoiselle Cecilia said to herself,— 
“They are going to marry Eugénie to Dupont ; well, after what I saw in 
the wood of Romainville, I should have thought—but patience, patience, 
and we shall see what will turn up at last.” 

The old maid held her tongue, with a determination to make herself 
mistress of all the facts of the case during the evening ; for, notwithstand- 
ing her avowed contempt for mankind, she had thrown sundry sheep’s-cyes 
at Dupont, who would have been a capital catch for her ; but the bait would 
not take, and as she had now lost all hopes of fixing the grocer, she resolved 
to have her revenge by doing what she could to prevent his union with 
Eugénie. When all the company were assembled, the heartbroken girl 
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still remained in her room ; of course the most affectionate inquiries were 
made concerning her health, to which her mother replied that she hud kept 
her chamber all day in consequence of having been greatly agitated with 
delight in the morning, but that she would soon come down... . “ Yes,” 
said Bidois, “ with eyes as red as ferrets ; that will be all set down as the 
effects of joy too.” 

Madame Montonnet ascended to her daughter’s room, and found her 
sitting disconsolately by a window that looked into the hack-yard. She 
accosted the poor thing in a severe tone, and asked her what awful event 
had happened to suffuse her eyes with tears, und cause that mournful 
prostration which, it was evident, pervaded her whole frame? .. . 
Eugénie answered not. Her mother then desired her to dry her eyes and 
prepare to come down, for company had arrived to celebrate her betrothal 
to Dupont, and she must not disgrace her future husband by appearing in 
that desponding listless state. 

Eugenie did not reply, but raised her eyes, still clouded with tears, to 
her mother’s face. ‘“ Why, child, what does all this mcan ; let me have 
none of this tragedy stuff. Are you inconsolable hecause you are about to 
be married toa man whom you can do as you please with, and lead any- 
where with a string. I think, instead of crying, you ought to be very grate- 
ful to me for finding for you such an excellent match.” ... Eugénie made a 
strong effort, and sobbed out,— Mamma, I cannot love Monsieur Dupont.” 
... “You are a fool ; what woman ever cares about loving her future 
husband?” . .. ‘But,mamma—” “But meno buts—”’ “I cannot 
marry him.” ... ‘Cannot marry him, Ma’amselle! do I hear aright ? 
Is it my daughter who speaks? How long is it that you have been per- 
mitted to have a voice in approving or rejecting anything on which I have 
set my mind? Let me hear no more of such folly. Dupont is rich, is only 
forty years of age, and is the very best match that you could possibly ex- 
pect. To-day you are betrothed, and the marriage shall take ; lace in a 
month from this. That is decided ; so dry your eyes at once, and let me 
have no more of these sullen, pcevish looks, Come, Mademoiselle. follow 
me downstairs; the company have come to dine with us, so mind you 
behave yourself properly, and appear as satisfied as you ought to be with 
your future excellent establishment.” 

The poor girl was completely broken down ; she wiped her eyes, and 
silently followed her mother. She knew it was vain to attempt to soften 
the heart of Madame Montonnet, but she consoled herself as well as she 
could with the thought that Jeanneton had promised her to seck Adolphe, 
and that he would never allow her to become the wife of another. She 
then entcred the parlour, where the company were assembled, but, notwith- 
standing her efforts to appear cheerful, it was with the greatest difficulty 
that she restrained her tears, and her mournful looks confirmed the 
suspicions that Mademoiselle Cecilia entertained. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Madame Montonnet, taking her daughter 
by the hand and giving it a squeeze significant of the severest displeasure 
if she presumed to thwart her will, “allow me to present to you my 
daughter and her future husband, Monsieur Jonas Dupont.”. . . .  Eugénie, 
ready to drop, suppressed a sigh, and courtesied respectfully to the company, 
not one of whom did she see. Dupont strove to appear delighted, and 
Mademoiselle Cecilia turned aside to hide the malicious grin that came 
upon her face at her thoughts of Adolphe, and the natural consequences of 
the fat grocer’s marriage. 

Monsieur Gerard, as usual, was enchanted, and shook his ambrosial 
curls, ‘‘What a delicious marriage,” he said; “the union of Flora and 
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Mars, of Hebe and Ganymede!” ... “ What's that?” asked Dupont ; 
“is Ganymede the grocers’ god?” . . . “Not exactly, my friend; he 
serves the other gods with their nectar drinks.” .. . “Ah! then there’s not 
much difference. I sel] drinkables and eatables too.” . . . Bidois entered 
at that moment, having received the exalted honour of being invited to 
dine, and was so pleased with the bride’s appearance that he sarcastically 
complimented her upon her cheerful, smiling air. 

Dinner was ready, and all sat down to table. Eugénie was placed by 
the side of her intended, and Madame Montonnet took up a position 
immediately in front of them, that she might telegraph to the wretched 
girl what she ought to do, to speak, to laugh, and to appear pleased ; but this 
cunning stratagem and all her nods and winks proved utterly unavailing, for 
Eugénie never once raised up her eyes. Repulsed in this manner, Madame 
Montonnet determined upon another mode of attack ; and as the dinner- 
table was long, but not very broad, and the feet of those on opposite sides 
could easily meet, she resolved to make her legs speak instead of her eyes. 

Monsieur Gerard, seated on the other side of Kugénie, endeavoured to 
be entertaining and polite ; and she, not seeing in him a man whom she 
abhorred, paid some little attention to the gallant nonsense that he rattled 
on with, heedless of the grocer’s platitudes, mixed up with tea, sugar coffee, 
spices, and all the sweet contents of his well-stored shop. Montonnet had 
a great inclination to be facetious with regard to the joys of newly-married 
couples, but his wife had forbidden him to do so, and every time that a 
joke was on his lips, Madame anticipated his words as if by intuition, and 
frowned majestically upon him, till he shut himself up like a snail in his 
shell, and the words died within his throat. Madame Gerard talked of the 
bride’s dresses and trousseau; Fanfan, as the youngest male who would be 
present at the marriage, discoursed of the bride’s garters, which would be 
his of right ; Bidois said nothing, but ate and drank as much as he could, 
handing the salad and the wine wherever he was told ; and Mademoiselle 
Cecilia, who also was visited with a silent fit, kept her eyes on Kugénie, and 
smiled satirically whenever she looked at Dupont. 

At length, the important question of dress being exhausted by Madame 
Gerard, that lady turned to felicitate Eugénie a second time, and observed 
that she seemed extremely dull for a young person in such a situation, and 
with such brilliant prospects before her. . . . ‘“‘My daughter knows what 
she is about,” replied Montonnet ; “and although very happy, of course, 
she is aware of her great future responsibilities, and dues nut couceive that 
it is necessary to laugh and sing like a young madcap.” . . . “She appears 
ready enough to doso,” Mademoiselle Cecilia chimed in, with another sneer- 
ing grin... . All this time Madame Montonnet kept her legs going with 
the greatest energy, but Eugénie’s feet being close to her chair, and not 
protruding in the least under the table, she did not receive any one of the 
telegraphic kicks intended for her particular instruction. Bidois was 
occupied polishing the carcass of a turkey—the bones of the poultry always 
falling to his share—but as he munched away and grunted, he said to him- 
slf,—“ If her face on her marriage day is as happy as it is now, what a 
gay wedding we shall have!” 

Dinner had been removed, and the dessert was on the table, when 
Madame Montonnet, out of all patience at Eugénie’s despondent ap) earance, 
hazarded another communication with her legs, and pressed hard upon the 
feet of Gerard and Dupont. Now, the perfumer, notwithstanding his 
superlative squint, had an immense idea of his own fascinations with the 
fair sex, and did not doubt that Eugénie, afraid of replying aloud to the 
fine things he had been saying to her, had taken that mode of testifying her 
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regard, so he sighed, looked languishingly at her, and whispered a few 
words declaratory of his love. Eugénie heard them not; her heart was far 
enough away from him! At first Dupont was at a loss to know what all 
this kicking meant. When the last heavy pressure came upon his corns, he 
was ready to scream out with pain; but the idea coming into his head that 
Eugénie might have adopted this modest mode of assuring him of her love, 
he held his tongue, tried to appear delighted, and gratefully and in a whisper 
thanked his bride for the proofs of her affection. Eugénie looked at him 
in amazement. Dupont continued to whisper and smile, and Madame 
Montonnet, who thought that Eugénie had said something agreeable to the 
grocer in consequence of her kicks, kept her legs going vigorously right and 
left, the effect of which was a perfect hurricane of sighs and leers at Kugénie 
from Gerard and Dupont. 

Mademoiselle Cecilia beheld the pantomime of the grocer and perfumer, 
and could not possibly conceive what it meant. She determined to put the 
correctness of her surmises as to Eugenie’s attachment to Adolphe to the 
test, and strike a blow that should put an end to all her doubts. She care- 
lessly turned the conversation upon the approaching marriages of several of 
her friends ; and then, as if speaking of a perfectly indifferent subject, and 
attentively regarding EKugénie, she said,—‘‘ What was the name, Madame 
Montonnet, of that young man who was with us at the féte in the wood of 
Romainville?” ... “ Adolphe Dalmont, you mean, Mademoiselle.” . . . 
Kugénie heard the magic word. Waking at once from her reverie, the 
blood rushed to her cheeks, and she fixed a piercing look upon the mis- 
chievous old maid. . .. “ Ah! Adolphe,” Cecilia went on; “he, too, I 
hear, is about to be married.” ... Eugénie started up and gasped for 
breath. “ Adolphe about to be married !” at length she stammered out, 
for at that moment the barbed arrow was in her heart, and she saw neither 
mother, father, nor any one around. While Madame Montonnet, not 
knowing what to think of the violent emotion of the girl, plunged out her 
leg in a fit of desperation, and elicited a fearful cry from Dupont, on whose 
tender corns her heavy foot had alighted. . . . ‘‘ Adolphe about to be 
married !” Eugénie said again, as if in a trance, and unconsciously sp akiny 
to herself... . “ Yes; 1 am sure of the fact, for I had it from my very 
intimate friend, the mother of the young lady he is albout to marry.” 

This was too much for the miserable girl. Adolphe false, and about to 
be married to another! The thought was worse than death. She heard 
no more, her brain reeled, and she fell against Gerard, who luckily had 
marked her agitation, and received her in his outstretched arms, 

All rose from table at once, and crowded around Eugenie. Bidois 
crammed into his pocket a huge piece of cheese and some apples that he 
had not time to finish, promising himself tle pleasure of discussing them at 
a more convenient period ; and Mademoiselle Cecilia laughed in her sleeve, 
pluming herself on the success which had attended her scheme. There was 
not one single word of truth in her assertion of the intended marriage of 
Adolphe, for she had merely used his name in order to satisfy herself 
whether there was any secret intelligence between him and Eugénie, an 
intelligence which, from what she had seen in the wood of Romainville, she 
believed existed between them in the fullest force. Pretending not to 
notice the effect of her malicious stratagem, she exclaimed,—‘‘ What can 
have caused this sudden fainting ? We were talking, I think, of the marriage 
of Adolphe—’’ but Madame Montonnet, who saw the dangerous ground the 
old maid was treading on, interrupted her at once, lest any suspicions of th: 
real state of Eugénie’s heart should make their way into the thick-headed 
grocer’s skull. 
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Dupont attributed Eugénie’s fainting to the heat of the weather ; ib 
was the middle of December, and, moreover, the Montonnets were not 
famous for their fires. Bidois, the hypocrite, said it was the cold ; Mon- 
tonnet was sure it arose from indigestion, though she had tasted scarcely 
a mouthful ; but Madame Montonnet decided that it was nothing in the 
world but the excitement incidental to all young girls when told they 
were going to be married. For her part, she had fainted seven times on her 
wedding day. . . . “ You, my love,” said Montonnet ; “I don’t remember 
it at all.” He proceeded no further witn his reminiscences ; he caught his 
wife’s eye, and stopped short at once. 

Gerard smiled, in his heart, at all these surmises, for he was persuaded 
that Eugénie had pretended to faint only that she might have the pleasure 
of being supported in his arms. They bathed her temples, held pungent 
essences to her nose, and tried every means to restore her to sensibility, but 
all in vain; there she remained as if in the sleep of death, till at last 
Madame Montonnet became seriously alarmed, and resolved to send for 
medical assistance. The Gerards took their leave, for people repair to their 
friends’ houses to be amused, and not to be partakers of their grief. 
Dupont also retired, promising to come early in the morning to hear the 
news respecting his betrothed; Bidois was dispatched for a physician and 
the poor girl conveyed to her lone, dreary, miserable bed. ... Thus 
terminated the great day of the betrothal. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PANGS OF LOVE. 


WHILST these mournful scenes were taking place in the laceman’s house, 
other importunt events connected with our tale were going on in the street 
and in the establishment of Adolphe’s master. During the whole of the 
morning the young man kept constantly traversing the short space between 
the two shops without catching even a glimpse of Kugénic. At first he 
thought she was engaged with her mother, afterwards that she must be in 
the parlour behind the shop, and every time that he passed before the house 
that contained his love without seeing her, and re-entered the draper’s shop, 
he consoled himself with the hope that the next journey he should be more 
lucky. Another quarter of an hour passed, out of the shop he went, but 
no Kugénie. Another and another with precisely the same result ; thus 
the day crept on to an end, and at night he went to bed in despair at 
not having seen her once during the whole of the day. 

On the following morning Adolphe could not keep +till fur a moment ; 
he was seized with another walking fit, and was about to leave the shop 
when his master stopped him. “ Where are you going, sir?” he said... . 
“T am going, sir, and I shall soon be back,” Adolphe replied, not knowing 
well what to say. .. . “Do you think, sir, that you are to continue going 
on in the way you have been for the past few days? You do nothing but 
run in and out of the shop; you seem to have lust your senses; you are 
always in the strect, and do not remain five minutes together at your 
business. It is impossible that you can remain in my employ if you conduct 
yourself in that manner. For a long time you have doue nothing but make 
the most absurd mistakes. If a customer asks you for muslin, you produce 
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calico; if you are asked for habit shirts you bring pocket handkerchiefs ; 
and if you are told to cut two yards of stuff, you cut off four. In short, 
you commit all sorts of follies, and are never here when you are wanted. 
This conduct must be altered, sir, or I cannot suffer you to remain here.” 
. . « “Ags you please, sir,” Adolphe replied, thinking that if he were dis- 
missed he should be able to pass the whole day in the street without any one 
interfering with him ; so, without reflecting for a moment what would 
become of him, the foolish youth bounded upstairs to his little room, made 
a bundle of the few clothes he possessed, and came down again to the shop ; 
there his master hastened to pay the salary due to him, delighted to get rid 
of a shopman who appeared to be beside his wits. 

And now Adolphe was without a situation. Far from repining, he 
rejoiced ; what cared he for the future, the present was all in all for him! 
Everything on earth gave way to his desire to behold his love, so he deter- 
mined to walk up and down before Montonnet’s house the whole day like a 
sentry on guard, and by that means he must see Eugénie at last. Not the 
slightest thought of the future entered into his mind ; he had received £15, 
the amount of salary that was due to him, and with such a sum as that 
in his pocket, what lover of twenty years of age ever thought of his future 
prospects in this world ? 

During the whole of the morning, and for sume time after mid-day, 
Adolphe walked up and down before Monsieur Montonnet’s shop, until 
about three o'clock, his stomach gave him warning that nature required 
some sustenance, “ that lips, though blooming, must still be fed, and not 
e’en love can live on flowers.” Fatigued with his continued promenade, 
yet loth to leave his post, he ran into Pétrin’s shop, and bought a roll, 
which he devoured without once taking his eyes off the laceman’s door. 
Engénie, however, did not appear, and Adolphe sighed at every mouthful 
he took, notwithstanding which his dinner found its usual resting-place, 
because a stomach only twenty years old digests with great facility both 
the troubles of life and a twopenny roll. 

The night came, but no Mugénie in the shop or at the door. Our lover 
was in despair ; for the last hour he had been walking in the gutter without 
being aware that the water was over his shoes. “ Her absence is extra- 
ordinary,” he thought ; “something terrible must have happencd ; she is 
ill, Perhaps they have discovered our loves, and confined her to her room. 
No matter what the consequences may be, I will know the reason why she 
has not been in the shop. There is nobody there but the old clerk, so in I 
go.” .. . Adolphe started forward, stopped suddenly at the door, drew 
a long breath, knocked his hat down on his forehead, turned the handle of 
the door, went in, and stood before old Bidois. 

Bidois looked up, recognised Adolphe, nodded, but did not move, and 
proceeded leisurely to meud a pen. After a few moments’ hesitation, 
Adolphe cast a mournful look round him—Eugénie was not there—and 
politely saluted the old clerk, Bidvis bowed, and went on adding up a bill. 
‘Five and five makes ten, and nine are nineteen.” . . . ‘Monsieur Bidois, 
I hope you are quite well?” . . . “Tolerably, I thank you. Nineteen and 
forty are fifty-nine.” .. . “ Always at work, Monsieur Bidois 5 you are a 
most indefatigable clerk!” . . . “‘ Not at all, sir; I only do my duty. 
Seven and carry six.” . . . “All clerks are not so assiduous as you are.” 

. “So Lhave often thought. Let ime see; I think Icarried six?” ... 
“And how are Monsieur and Madame Montonnet?” . .. “Perfectly 
well, Yes, it was six I carried.” . . . “And their daughter, Mademoi-clle 
Fugénie? I have not seen her in the shop neither yesterday nor to-day.” 
.. . “She keeps her room. Ten dozen yards of green fringe at--” . . 
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“She keeps her room! from what misfortune?” ... “ Because she is ill. 
A hundred and thirty and sixty-five.” .. . “Ill! Eugénie ill! How long 
has she been ill? is she very bad ? what is her complaint?” . . . “Take 
care, sir; take care what you are about; you had nearly upset my large 
account-book and my inkstand.” . . . “ My dear Bidois, for heaven’s sake 
tell me, does she suffer much ? is her illness dangerous? are there any fears 
for her life?” . . . “ Nought and carry eight. No, sir, no; I do not think 
there is any danger at present, at least the doctors do not say so. Total, 
eleven hundred and thirty-six.” . . . “But tell me, I pray you, what is 
Eugénie’s complaint?” . . . “The devil! that can’t be right; there’s an 
error of ten francs.” . . . “You will find it out another time, Bidois ; 
good fellow, tell me what is her complaint?” . . . “Find it out another 
time? A pretty joke that! I must find it out now.” .. . “Her illness 
—her complaint?” .. . “It must be somewhere in that green fringe.” © 
. . « “Bidois, I shall die if you do not tell me.” . . . “Ten francs is no 
joke.” . . . “Never mind ; I will give them to you if you will only answer 
me.” , . . “What do you take me for, sir, that you offer me money to 
neglect my books? ‘Four and eight—” . . . “Monsieur Bidois, I know 
that you are the very soul of honour, and of the greatest integrity ; but do 
have some compassion for me. In the name of humanity, in the name of 
all most dear to your heart, do answer me.” . . . ‘What I have most at 
heart just now is to find out the mistake I have made in adding up this 
bill.” . . . “Oh, miserable wretch thatI am!” . .. “I have it; here 
itis. Why, Ihave taken that three fora two!” ... “ And now that you 
have found it out, for God’s sake tell me?” ... “An instant, an instant, 
What horrible bad pens! Mademoiselle’s illness has been occasioned by 
joy.” . . . “By joy! What has caused this excess of joy?” ... “She 
is going to be married.” . . . ‘ Married, married! to whom, with whom, 
when?” . .. ‘Don’t shake the desk like that ; you have made me make 
a blot.” . . . “Tell me, Bidois, tell me, or I shall go mad ; to whom ?” 
» » « “To Monsieur Dupont, the grocer in the Rue aux Ours,” 

The words were scarcely out of Bidois’ mouth before Adolphe, furious 
at the idea that Hugénie should be thought capable of deserting him, called 
the old clerk a liar, flew at him like a tiger, seized him by the neck and shook 
him till his wig nearly fell off. Bidois shouted out for help, and for the 
police, when Madame Montonnet, who heard the scuffle whilst upstairs, and 
pretty well guessed the cause, descended quickly and entered the shop. At 
sight of her, Adolphe left off shaking the clerk, but, panting with the 
exertion, still kept his hand on the collar of his coat. She advanced to the 
young man with a firm step and a stern regard, and asked what all that 
outcry meant. Bidois replicd,—‘“ It is only this young man, who has 
thought fit to go mad because I told him Mademoiselle was about to 
be married.” . . . ‘“‘And what has he to do, I wonder, with my 
daughter’s marriage? what business is it of his? why does he presume 
to interfere?” Adolphe let go the clerk’s collar, and hung his head, 
and Bidvis took the opportunity of adjusting his peruke. Madame 
continued, — “ Monsieur Dalmont, I used to think you a respectable, 
well-behaved young man; I am sorry to see I was mistaken; and now 
I forbid you ever to enter this house again.” . .. “But, Madame, 
I do not see why—” ... “ You do not see the reason why? You under- 
stand me well enough, and your conduct this evening confirms me in the 
suspicions I entertained of your audacity.” ... “ Well, Madame, it is 
useless attempting concealment avy longer.. I love, I adore Mademoiselle 
Eugénie; I cannot live without her; I shall die if you marry her to an- 
other.” ... ‘Die or live, sir, it is a matter of complete indifference to me. 
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You are a most impertinent fellow to think of my daughter for a moment, 
and to have the impudence to suppose that I should refuse an excellent 
offer from a man with a good business and well-established in the world, 
for a pitiful shopman at half-a-guinea a week, who chooses to fancy himself 
in love. A pretty return this for my inviting you to my féte champétre! 
Leave the house, sir, this moment, and never let me see your face again. 
And you, Bidois—do you hear me ?—if this young man has the presump- 
tion to come here when I am from home, kick him into the street.” 

Bidois grunted an assent, thinking at the same time that, from the late 
specimen he had just had of Adolphe’s strength, it would be no enviable 
task to turn him out of the shop, and much sooner said than done ; when 
Adolphe, drawing himself up haughtily, replied that, sooner or later, 
Madame Montonnet would repent her severity, and strode out of the shop, 
slamming the door after him with such violence that the pancr danced in 
the frame, leaving Madame aghast at his audacity. When she had re- 
covered herself, she said,—‘* Was there ever such an insolent vavabond ; he 
dare to fallin love with my daughter!” ... “I have thought so for a 
long time.” .. . “And you never told me of it?” ... “ Why should I? 
whenever I attempt to say anything, I’m an ass, a dotard, a fool.” — 
“ Well, Bidois, I acknowledge you have been treated very harshly now and 
then ; but what have you seen?” ... “ For the last month or so—indeed, 
ever since the féte of Saint Eustache—this young man has passed and repassed 
the shop at least twenty times a day.” ... “Indeed! and did Eugenie 
take any notice of him?” . . . “If I saw him, she must have seen him too.” 
... “Right, Bidois, very properly remarked ; aud now, when I put things 
together, 1 am almost afraid that was the reason she dared to tell me she 
could not love Dupont. She must have loved him if this puppy had not 
evsnared her heart.” ... “Just as I think, Madame.” ... “And these 
fainting fits! I was willing to bclieve that they were the effects of sudden 
agitation ; but there was another cause, Bidois.” .. . ‘My opiniun to a 
hair.” . . . “Instead of the wedding taking place a month hence, she 
shall marry him ina week.” . . . Bidvis approved of the plan with all his 
heart: for since Adolphe had given him a very good idea of the pleasure 
of being strangled, he had felt an ardent attachment for Dupont. 

“ My daughter’s illness may only be assumed in order to induce me to 
alter my resolutions ; but I will be a match for her, and make her obey 
me. Only let her be married, and my mind will be at rest.” . . . “ What 
do you think now of the robbers on the night of the féte of Saint Eustache,” 
said Bidois ; ‘was I dreaming then?” .. . “ Bidois, you terrify me; can 
that young scoundrel have dared to enter clandestinely into the house ?” 

. . “I can’t tell; all I know is that there was some one on the stairs 
that night.” ... “If I thought my daughter was aware of it, I cannot 
answer for what I might do; but I will indulge the hope that she was 
ignorant of the extent of this young man’s effrontery. Oh! Bidois! what 
anxieties there are in a domestic establishment, particularly with such a 
honcntity of a husband as mine ! 

Having uttered these words, Madame Montonnet ascended to Eugénie’s 
room, where she had remained in bed ever since the day of the betrothal, 
and conveyed to her the intelligence that her marriage should positively 
take place in a fortnight from that time. The poor girl looked up, and saw 
from her mother’s compressed lips and flashing eyes that she had no alter- 
native than to obey. She turned her head to the wall, and sighed,—‘t No 
ray of hope remains, and Adolphe is lost to me for ever. Oh, that Icould 
die.” . . . Precisely Adolphe’s thought as he rushed out of the laceman’s 
shop. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ADOLPHE’S NEIGHBOUR. 


Desparr now had full possession of the two lovers hearts: despair aggra- 
vated by the racking thought that each had wilfully been false, Eugénie 
wnurmured to herself,—‘ He loves me not, and is about to marry another,” 
and Adolphe passionately exclaimed,—“ False, fickle, perjured Eugénie, she 
is ill with delight at the idea of being married to that fool Dupont. She 
has deceived me ; she has played with my affections, and never loved me 
in the least.” 

Happily for them, young people seldom look long on the dark side of 
the picture, and hope came bounding to the breasts of Adolphe and his be- 
loved. ... “She cannot love that grocer,” he thought ; “Bidois only 
wished to vex me. No; I am sure liugénie would not deceive; and now 
she is ill because they wish to force her to espouse another man. I willsee 
her ; I must console and comfort her. I will carry her off and marry her 
in spite of all the world.” . . . Hugénie raised herself up in bed, and a 
bright ray shot through her heart as she said,—‘“ Perhaps that mischief- 
making Cecilia told a lie! Adolphe cannot be unfaithful ; if he were about 
to be married I should have known it from Jeanneton, who hears all the 
gossip of the street. Oh, no, it cannot be! If he had loved me not, why 
does he pass the shop fifty times a day ; why does he gaze on me and press 
my hand so tenderly? Adolphe loves me, I am sure, and at this very 
moment his heart, I know, is torn with grief at not having seen me for so 
many days. But to-morrow I hope I shall be strong cnough to come down, 
and then I shall see his dear, dear face.” 

Adolphe never ceased wandering up and down the street, when, just be- 
fore it was dark, as the laceman’s shop was abont to be closed, his perse- 
verance was rewarded by seeing Jeanneton. He was at her side in an 
instant, and asked a thousand questions about Eugenie in a breath ; above 
all, he was dying to know whether her mother was forcing her to marry 
Dupont. . .. “Yes, yes,” Jeanneton replied, when he stopped to take 
breath; “they want her to marry that fat foul, and she is ill, not only 
through that, but also because they have told her that you are going to 
be married too.” . . . “I going to be married ! Who could have dared to 
tell her such an infamous lie? She did not believe it, Jeanneton, I am 
sure?” . .. “ When one’s in love, one casily believes everything one is 
told. I have tried to comfort the poor thing as well as I could.” ... 
“ Jeanneton, tell her that I exist only for her; that I shall never cease to love 
her ; and that I have given up my situation, that I may spend the whole 
day in front of the shop.” ... ‘You have committed a very stupid act.” 

. © Tell her that I will carry her off and marry her, although her 
mother has forbidden me to come to the house.” . . . ‘ Forbidden you the 
house! Well, things have come to a pretty pass, with a vengeance.” . . . 
“ But I must see her, Jeanneton.”. . . “‘T'o-morrow, if she is well enough, 
she will leave her room ; do you be a little way down on the other side of 
the street at dusk, and I will come to you and let you know all that is 
going on.” 

With this agreement they parted. Jeanneton returned into the lace. 
man’s house, and Adolphe, bethinking himself that it was growing late, 
resolved to find a quiet lodging for the night. The housekeeper at the 
mercer’s informed him of a house where he could be received at a moderate 
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price, so, shouldering his bundle, which he had left in charge of the kind 
old soul, he departed, ‘‘ all the world before him, where to find his place of 
rest,” took a garret in the house pointed out to him, paid a fortnight’s rent 
in advance, and comforted himself with the reflection that he was his own 
master, and could entertain himself with thinking of the empress of his 
heart from morning until night. 

On the same floor as Adolphe’s room a young lady lodged whose occu- 
pation likewise was love ; but she did not content herself with thinking of 
it ; she made it every day and night of her life. 

Adolphe threw himself on a very ordinary bed, which, with a table and 
two rickety chairs, formed the whole of the furniture in his apartment. 
He thought of his dear Eugénie, and sleep had just wafted his drowsy 
pinions over his eyes, when he was awoke by a noise in the adjoining room. 
It was the tenant, a female, who entered, accompanicd by a man, and as 
they both talked in a loud tone, Adolphe could not help hearing the con 
versation that ensued. The cavalier spoke first. “I am as hungry as a 
hunter, my dear; have you anything to eat?” ... “Nothing but some 
sweetmeats and Parmesan cheese, which I had at breakfast.” . . . “ Well, 
we must put up with them; if I were in cash, I would fetch a fowl, but 
that’s a physical impossibility.” ... ‘You have not got any money?” 
“Not one solitary farthing.” . . . “ You did not say that when you drove me 
in the Tilbury to dine at Montimorency. That’s the only time that you have 
spent any money for me during the whole six weeks you have been with 
me.” ... “I cannot spend what I have not got.” ... “ You ought to 
roll in gold ; a man who undertakes the success of the new pieces at such 
a theatre as you do ought to be well off in the world.” ... “Ah! poor 
Zélie, you think it is all profit, but I tell you, love, the expenses are enor- 
mous. It is not only applauding the pieces; I have my company of 
clappers to pay ; and then consider the cost of the coffee, and the beer, and 
the brandy, and the bowls of punch. It’s not all gold that glitters, I 
assure you.” .. . “Don’t try to humbug me; I know men like you who 
have bonght houses, and live in the highest style.” ... ‘ Patience, my 
love, that will come by-and-by ; we are only beginning just now, and have 
been very unfortunate of late. Three pieces have been damned.” ... 
“Why didn’t your men support them better?” ... “I should rather 
think they did; why, it cost us two black eyes, besides the kicks, and 
thumps on the head, and other little pleasures. There was not much fun 
in that, I think ; but, fortunately, the manager is getting up a pantomime, 
and then we shall have both money and rest.” ... ‘* You will think of 
your Zélie then, Poussard?” ... ‘Can I ever cease thinking of you, 
my soul? How lovely you looked to-night! some of your steps were 
superb; but you must keep up the pirouettes a little longer—indced you 
must.” ... ‘ What was that little author saying to you in the slips?” 
, ‘‘He was pointing out to me the weak parts of his piece which is 
coming out, so that I might applaud them louder than others. A little 
fellow, too, who will play the bear in the new melodrama, offered me a ticket 
for the pit to get him a good reception on his entrée. He’s a donkey, but 
if the bear has a good part, I don’t know but I may.”... “ Don’t forget, 
Poussard, to hiss down that young girl who makes her debut in the new 
ballet. She will interfere with me, s0 we must disgust her with the stage 
at first.” . . . “Make yoursclf easy, my love ; my fellows shall clap at the 
wrong time, and so annoy the people who have paid, and there will be a 
row at once.” ... “ Delightful! But come, let me have something ; 
why, you have eaten all the cheese!” ... ‘Not much trouble in that ; 
there was only a morsel of it, and the sweets were quite at the bottom of 
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the pot.” . . . “There is nothing for me, then?” . “Never take 
supper, Zélie : believe me, you will dance all the hetter “for ib next day. 
How tempting you look to-night.” . .. ‘“You’ve drunk all the wine, 
too!” ... “It was sour, my love; ‘upon my honour it would have made 
you ill, ‘T can’t take my eyes off you to-night. What a splendid figure 
you have! 1 shall never be content, Zélie, till I see you at the grand 
opera, playing Juno, Venus, and the other delightful, beautiful goddesses.” 

“T should like much better to see myself at supper, with something 
to eat.” ~ “Are you really hungry?” ... “ Certainly.” « STE 
that’s the case, we had hetter go to bed. You must go to the opera, 
recollect I tell you so.” ... ‘Then, at least, I shall have wherewith 
to cat.” ... “You think of nothing but eating ; when I am with you I 
think of nothing but love.” ... “Ah, when your belly is full.” ... 
‘Only to make me strong, and more worthy of thee. Come to my arms ; 
you are as light as a feather.” ... ‘ Leave me alone, I say; I am not at 
all in good humour.” ... “’Tis a storm that Love’s kisses will soon 
dispel.” . .. Adolphe heard his neighbours retire to bed; then came the 
sounds of passionate kissing ; and then— Adolphe went to sleep, thinking 
how happy the next-door couple were, in being able to bask and revel in 
each other’s arms, 

Soon after six o'clock the following morning, Adolphe was awoke by a 

fearful tumult in the next room. For a moment he thought his neighbours 
were at another crisis of their vehement love, but this impression was speedily 
removed when he heard the sounds of mingled curses, blows and oaths. 
“Scoundrel! villain!” the danseuse cried, in a voice scarcely recognisable 
as that of the previous night. “To think to cut off with my gold watch 
and chain before J awoke! I have caught you, have I?” ... ‘Hold 
your tongue, you jumping bitch, or Pll break the water-jug upon your 
nose.” ... “You villain, you robber, you thief! A fellow for whom I 
have sacrificed so many men. Would you rob me of my things?” ... 
“Your things ! a pretty idea that. The watch is as much mine as yours ; 
didn’t I introduce youn to the rich fool that made you a present of it? 
Haven't I pushed you forward at the theatre? and without me and my 
gang would you not have remained in the groups, without a pas scul? 
Don’t you owe all your character parts to me? You ungrateful beast, I 
leave you without the least regret ; and mind me, Zélie, only make one 
false step, only miss one spin in a pirouctte, and down you go.” 
“Quit me as soon as you like, but leave me my watch and chain.” 
* Advance a foot, and I knock you down. Beware the hissing, Zélie ; 
beware the goose!””. . . At these words, the noise commenced anew ; 
blows and cries were again heard, and were only at an end when the 
ruffian flew out of the room, jumped down the stairs, four steps at a bound, 
and rushed into the street. The ill-used girl followed him to the landing- 
place, then, finding that it would be useless to pursuc the wretch any 
farther, returned into her room, burst intv an agony of sobs and tears, and 
threw hersclf upon her truckle-bed. Adolphe, who was about to come to her 
aid, hearing that all was quiet, disposed himself to sleep again, wondering 
how the pair could love so fondly overnight, and fight so fiercely the next 
morning... . And he had envied them their happiness! He was green, 
and knew nothing of life. 

When Zélie had become a little calmed, she ruminated over her unhappy 
lot.... “The villain,” she said, “has taken all. If he had only have left me 
the chain, I wouldn’t have cared. A fellow whom I loved so. If I could but 
get him taken up ; but then he would kill me! Oh, miserable me! But it’s 
all my own fault for having believed in him. Henceforth I'll give all love 
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to the winds ; no more fancies for me. He has already eaten up what he 
obtained for my best shaw] ; but then he said it was for his poor old father 
in the Bicétro prison, and so I forgave him for that. No more stupidity, 
no more foolish love for me.” ... Adolphe could not succeed in again 
oing to sleep. ‘‘ Nature’s sweet restorer” would visit his couch no more ; 
bie: as it was only seven o'clock, and the invalid Eugénie would not leave 
her room at that early hour, he thought it would be better to remain where 
he was than to be kicking his heels in the street. His excited mind contri- 
buted to the restlessness of his body; and as the old bed creaked and 
groaned when he turned from one side to the other, Mademoiselle Zélie soon 
observed that the next attic was inhabited. ‘There is some one there,” she 
said. ‘ I wonder whether it’s a man or woman? Whoever it is, my row 
with Poussard must have been heard. No matter; a cobbler’s a king in 
his own house. I’m determined to find out who it is, and so here goes.” 

Forgetful of her loss, in a few minutes Zélie began singing a lively air 
from G@dipus. Danseuses are philosophical animals, and soon forget their 
cares. Adolphe could not help thinking that he had a very singular neigh- 
bour. “Just now,” he thought, “she was in despair, and now she is 
singing away as gay as a lark. What a fool I was to think of getting up 
and endeavouring to comfort her!” 

After some time, finding singing would not do, she left off, and listened 
against the wainscoting that separated the two rooms, but heard nothing. 
She thought her neighbour might have slept on, notwithstanding her 
roulades, so she resolved to pave the way for conversation by tapping 
lightly on the panels of the wall. Then, imitating the tone of a very 
pleasing voice, she said,—‘ I beg your pardon, Mademoiselle, for disturb- 
ing you, but will you do me the favour to tell me what o'clock it is?” ... 
“Not quite seven, Madame.” ... “It must be a man, and, from his 
voice, I should say a young one. Thank you, sir; I am extremely obliged 
to you. My watch has stopped ; if it had not, I should not have taken the 
liberty of disturbing your repose.” . . . “ What a tongue the woman has,” 
Adolphe thought. ‘If a man lived always in the next room to her, he 
would never know what sleep was. Why the deuce can’t she let me 
alone ?”’ 

Zélie listened for an answer for some time, but was disappointed. ‘He 
will not converse,” she thought, “ but Pll find out a way to make him ;” 
and thereupon she began banging her chairs about, and moving about every 
piece of furniture in the room, so that sleep was no longer possible to be 
enjoyed by any one within hearing. Whilst thus employed, she kept 
alternately singing verses of different songs and talking loudly, as if she 
were addressing some one in the room... . “If it should turn out fine 
to-day, what a pleasant trip into the country we will have ! 


“©¢ Oh, lovely is the country in the sweet month of May 1’ 
“ By-the-bye, though, I must not forget the rehearsal at twelve, 
*¢ Return, oh, my love, and we'll never, never part,’ 
“ Where can I have put my comb? Have I broken it? 


“<* And must we part, brave grenadier ? 
For lack of thee my heart must break.’ 


“Tf they don’t give me another pas seul to-morrow, I'll certainly go to the 
opera. That’s the theatre for my money; there the women are treated 
with proper consideration. I shall never be happy till I am there, 
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““¢ While the lads and the lasses, so happy and gay, 
Dance blithe on a fair summer’s eve.’ 


‘What on earth is this in my reticule? A billet-doux, I declare! I see; 
that little fiddler must have slipped it into my hand last night. Ah, ha! 
now we shall have fun. ... ‘ Mademoiselle,—Every moment of my life 
I adore you more and more.’ (And I like you less and less.) ‘I swear I 
cannot live without possessing your lovely person.’ (Bless my heart !) 
‘When you make your entrée for a dance, I don’t know what I am playing. 
Your cuts make my heart leap with delight ; your pirouettes will be my 
death ; and when you raise your leg on my side of the orchestra, the gates of 
heaven seem opened to my view.’ (The stupid young fool !) ‘ Your brilliant 
eyes have destroyed my peace of mind for ever. I mistake flats for sharps, 
and crotchets for rests.’ (Ah, ha! so long as he does not eat his resin for 
sugar-candy, there won’t be much harm done.) ‘ Mademoiselle, I throw 
myself and all my fortune at your feet. It is true I have nothing at this 
moment, but I shall be able hy-and-by to keep you in first-rate +tyle, for 
sooner or later talent will make its way.’ (The sooner the better, I say.) 
‘Tam about to give a concert at Nogent, and if you will consent to bless 
me, we will spend the receipts together.’ (Take care you don’t make ducks 
and drakes of them, my dear.) ‘I await your answer in an agony of 
uncertainty.” You will await it long enough, my boy. . . . Now, 
here’s a pretty fellow: a fiddler, with thirty-five pounds a year, wants to 
take a dancer into keeping! If he were a good-looking feilow, I might 
have a little pity on him, but a flat-nosed, red-haired scrub like him— 
faugh ! 
“<Tell me, my heart, why morning’s prime ? 
Tra, la, la, la, la, Ja, la, la, l’ere.’” 


Whilst Zélie was singing and humming and talking, she kept continu- 
ally listening at the wainscoting, but could not hear the slightest sound in 
Adolphe’s room. She became very impatient at his insensibility, and, 
determined to rouse his attention, tapped gently two or three times, and 
asked him to have the complaisance to lend her a bottle of water, as she 
was in immediate want of it, and hers was quite out. Adolphe did not 
reply ; but Zélie was not to be thwarted by his silence, and returned to the 
attack. .. . ‘‘ Monsieur, you will render me an essential service if you - 
will lend me some water; really I am very sorry to give you so much 
trouble about such a trifle, but, if it should incommode you in the least to 
get up to give it me, J will come into your room and help myself.” .. . 
“‘T have no water,” Adolphe answered sharply ; “I drank it all last night 
before I went to bed.” . . . “A whole bottle of water last night before he 
went to bed! The young man drinks like a duck or a fish. Never mind, 
I will know what he is like ; he seems resolved not to make my acquaint- 
ance, and that is a stronger reason why I am determined to make his. He 
won't get up to give me some water, won’t he! Well, well, I must try 
some other means to put life into this Jump of lead.” 

Zélie left the partition, and recommenced her dancing and singing, but 
with less noise and a lower key, and Adolphe, profiting by the lull, again 
disposed himself to sleep, but his eyelids had scarcely closed when a sudden, 
loud noise in the next room, like the fall of a heavy piece of furniture, 
accompanied by a shriek, caused him to start upright in his bed. He lis- 
tened anxiously, and heard long-drawn groans and subdued exclamations in 
the dancer’s voice... . “Ah, me! my foot is broken, I am certain: 
what pain, what agony I amin! What shall Ido? I can never get up, I 
know. Oh dear, oh dear ; and there is no one near to help me.” 
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These plaintive sounds touche! Adolphe’s manly feelings. “She is 
severely hurt ;” he said ; ‘‘ and although she has annoyed me, “and it seems 
that I'am nob to have any sleep in this house, I cannot hear the poor 
creature's sufferings and groans without going to her assistance.” He pro- 
ceeded to carry his humane intentions into effect, and, having slipped on his 
trousers and waistcoat, left his own room and tapped at that of his neigh- 
bour. . . “Who is there?” Zeélie inquired, in a voice apparently much 
weakened by pain. . . . “It is I, Mademoiselle, your neighbour. I heard 
you fall and your groans, and have come to render you any aid that I can,” 

‘Ah, sir, you are very kind; do me the favour to come in.’ 
Adolphe pushed open the door and entered the dancer's apartment—if a 
garret six storeys high can be dignified with that name—and, casting o 
quick glance around, he saw that the singular medley the room presented 
com) letely realised the picture of it he had formed in his own mind, 

At the far end stood a bedstead, without any curtains or tester; in 
other parts were an old, dilapidated walnut-wood chest of drawers, a 
handsome mahogany toilette frame, with the glass broken, a card-table, 
covered with the remains of last night’s supper, and some preparations for 
the morning’s meal; a few chairs, none of which matched ; a lounging 
chair, sadly stained ; a small table, with a broken marble top, on which a 
night light was placed ; a volume of romance, a candlestick, various small 
combs, a sweetmeat box, and a bottle of scented oil ; whilst on the mantel- 
piece were gloves, ribbands, a water-hottle, a habit shirt, and several 
saucers and pots of rouge. Different portions of female attire were scat- 
tered here and there about the chaminber ; a petticoat lay upon one chair, 
and a pair of stays upon another; in one corner there were a pair of 
slippers and an elegant silk dress ; a handsome shawl, thrown carelessly on 
a very common couch, hung partly down on the floor, and on the bed was ' 
a pell-mell assemblage of stockings, kerchiefs, muffs, collars, and satin 
shoes ; a bonnet was suspended from one of the window curtain bands, and 
on the others were a cap, a garland of artiticial flowers, garters, and curling- 
irons for the hair. In the midst of this chaos the presiding goddess, 
Mademoiselle Zélie, sat on the floor, half upright, supporting herself against 
an overturned chair, very scantily clothed, and in a theatrical attitude, 
uncommonly well got up for effect. 

Mademoiselle Zélie was a young lady of from eighteen to twenty years 
of age, somewhat jaded by the hard work she had undergone in acquiring 
her profession, and without the first freshness of youth. She was a decided 
brunette, rather pretty, and tolerably well made ; all that she wanted to 
perfect her figure being those two well-rounded globes we see in the statues 
of the Venus de Medicis, or Girodet’s Galatea; but, if the lady did not 
possess them in the morning, she had her revenge at night, for then nothing 
could surpass them in the beauty of their shape. Her eyes were black and 
sparkling, surrounded by a slight brown circle, her lips were ruby-red, and 
her teeth as white as pearls-—at night, by the footlights on the stage. 
Notwithstanding these slight defects, the general attractions of Made- . 
moiselle Zélie, her neat figure, bright eyes and sunny looks, made her a 
lady by no means to be passed over lightly or despised. 

Adolphe paid no attention to the lady’s charms ; he cared nothing 
whether she was pretty or plain, and came to agsist her believing she was 
hurt, and not to criticise her figure or her face; but Zclie, on her side, had 
taken in the person of her young neighbour at a glance, and the result of 
her examination was a determination to follow up the acquaintance thus 
commenced, and to attach him to her, if possible, by the silken cords of 
love. Beware, beware, Adolphe ! 
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Thinking that Zélie was really hurt, Adolphe approached her with a com- 
passionate look, whilst she bit her lips almost through to prevent herself 
from laughing. . . . “I fear, Mademoiselle,” he said, “that you are hurt.” 
... “Yes, sir; I cannot think how it was. I was practising a dance in 
the new ballet, when my leg accidentally touched one of the chairs, and I 
slipped and fell, dragging with me a piece of furniture that I caught at for 
support. My foot is certainly dislocated ; I am sure I shall never be able 
to get up.” .. . “Is it only in your foot that you suffer so much pain?” 
. . . “No, no; in my side and my back. Pray lift me up and place me on 
the bed. Thank you, Monsieur. There now; put your arms under mine. 
That’s it; don’t be afraid of rumpling my clothes.” ... “Cannot you 
walk, Ma’amselle?” . . , “Oh, no! Icannot even stand ; you must carry 
me. Take me in your arms, do, I am not at all heavy.” 

Adolphe, under the circumstances, had no alternative but to lift the 
lady up, which he did in the gentlest manner possible, and placed her on 
the bed. Zélie then assumed a well-studied pose, and smiled lovingly 
upon him, which he could not but think very extraordinary, considering 
the great agony she said she was in. Adolphe thought his task was 
ended, but the lady had not the least intention that it should be finished 
so soon. She cast a languishing look upon him, and said she was not com- 
fortable in that position ; would he help her to turn herself on her other 
side? “ Put your arms under me, Monsieur—a little lower, if you please. 
Ob, what pain Iamin! Lift up my leg, if you please; I really cannot 
move it. Oh, do, support me under the loins. Oh! I fear I am very 
much hurt indeed.” ... “The devil’s in it,” said Adolphe to himself ; ‘‘ the 
devil’s in it, I think. Here’s this woman, without the least improper inten- 
tion, no doubt, inakes me feel all over her back, her loins, her legs, and her 
thighs. It’s some comfort, though, that she is uncommonly well made !” 

Men are but men, and a man at twenty years of age cannot treat the charms 
of &@ young woman exposed to his touch and gaze with impunity. Adolphe 
began to warm apace, as his assistance became every minute more neces- 
sary to the dancer, and some peculiar sensations crowded on his brain ; but, 
as he adored EKugénie—or, rather, as he did not feel inclined to become the 
immediate successor of Monsieur Poussard in the lady’s life—he retired 
from the bed and quitted Zélie, who never ceased ogling him, and wanted 
to be constantly turned from one side to the other. Zélie beheld this 
modest proceeding with perfect astonishment, and exclaimed,—‘ What ! 
are you about to leave me?” . . . ‘Yes, Mademoiselle, I must; time is 
getting on, and I have important business to transact; but I will send 
some female to you from below.” ... ‘“‘ You are very polite.” ... “I 
think I can do no more for you.” . . . “Do you, indeed? I think other- 
wise.” . . . “ Besides, you appear to me to suffer less, and my presence is 
not wanted.” ... At these last words Zélie jumped up from the bed, and 
laughed as if she would go mad. 

She capered about the room and cried,—‘ So you really thought I was 
hurt, did you?” ... “Why should I not; what reason led you to de- 
ceive me?” ... “What reason? The fact was, I wished you to know thal 
it 18 very ungallant not to arise and lend some water to a lady when she 
asks for it.” . . . “I cannot refrain from thanking you for the lesson you 
have taught me.” . . . “No lesson, my dear, at all. I only give lessons 
in dancing ; if you should wish for them, indeed I shall be most happy.” 
. . « “T thank you, but I have no desire to learn to dance.””. . . “It’sa 
great pity, my dear, for you would be charming on the stage. But, for 
God’s sake, shake off that mournful look ; oh, what a face for a young 
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While she was rattling on in this way, Zélie kept up bounding into 
all available parts of the little room, sinking down, jumping up again, cut- 
ting six, twirling pirouettes, and sometimes elevating her leg as high as her 
shoulder ; and Adolphe, who was rather green, and had not been in the 
habit of frequenting the company of ballet girls and the slips of a theatre, 
looked at her with unfeigned astonishment, for the whole of her gymnastics 
were perfectly new to him. At length, tired with her exercise, Zélie sat 
down and said,—“‘ The noise must have awakened you early this morning, 
and no doubt you heard my scuffle with Poussard. The fellow is a 
scoundrel, and has deceived me; but I am glad he is gone, and I shall not 
see him any more. Now, I am as free as air ; but no more sentiment for 
me. That’s all over: men are all of them false, and not worth a single 
sigh. No more love for me; I will devote myself entirely to my art, and 
practise six hours a day. Dancing is hard work, too, and learnt none too 
easily. May I take the liberty of inquiring what your profession is?” . . . 
“T have none.” ... ‘A very nice trade too. I wish mine was the same. 
You have an independency, no doubt?” . . . ‘* No, Mademoiselle, I have 
not any income at all.” . . . ‘Indeed! Oh, now I see ; a handsome young 
fellow like you always has resources.” 

Adolphe threw a stern glance at Zélie, which caused her to stop short 
in @ pirouette. She saw she had offended him, said she had spoken without 
a thought, and asked him to fasten her dress behind, as she would go out 
and breakfast with a friend. He protested he did not know how to fasten 
a lady’s dress. . . . ‘‘ Not know how ? Why, where were you born, and how 
have you been brought up? I will show you ; and then dress yourself, and 
come and breakfast along with us. You will be welcome, I assure you.” 
. . « “No, Mademoiselle ; I never intrude upon persons I do not know.” 

.. “What an extraordinary young man you are: quite an original, I 
declare! Do be amiable, and come along.” ... ‘‘No, neighbour, I 
shall return to my own room.” . . . “ Without fastening my dress, or even 
sticking ina pin!” ... “Itell you I know nothing about such things. 
I will send you up the porter’s wife.” . . . Adolphe left the room, and 
Zélie said,—“ Go to the devil with your porter’s wife. What a bear he is ; 
but Ill tame him by-and-by. What a difference between him and 
Poussard, who told me all his love while I was drinking a glass of lemon- 
ade.” . . . Adolphe ejaculated,—“ What a difference between this girl and 
my adorable own Eugénie !” 


CHAPTER X. 
WHICH SHOWS HOW LOVERS’ VOWS ARE SOMETIMES KEPT. 


Artrr taking his breakfast at a quiet coffee-house, Adolphe proceeded to 
the Rue Saint Martin, and resumed his walk before that house he was for- 
bidden to approach. No Eugénie was to be seen. Could she be ill? The 
thought was desolation, so he resolved not to quit his post, neither by night 
nor by day, until he could sec Jeanneton, and obtain some intelligence 
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about his mistress. ‘If they will not let me enter the house,” he thought, 
“they cannot prevent my walking in the street ; but I must be careful as 
to what I do, for I think that old clerk is a spy upon me.” 

Adolphe was right. Bidois had reccived instructions from Madame 
Montonnet to keep a strict watch upon the young man’s movements, and, 
secing him pass several times, he came to the door smiling maliciously, and 
pretending to mend his pen; Adolphe consequently watched the oppor- 
tunity of Didois’ eyes being turned another way, and then crossing quickly, 
he passed briskly by him, thrusting him back into the shop, knocking his 
penknife out of his hand, and sending his pen calmly floating down the 
gutter.... ‘‘The devil fly away with all of them,” said the old clerk, 
slamming the shop-door to, and resuming his seat at the desk in a pet. 
“Let them settle their love affairs their own way; I will have nothing 
more to do with them. To lose such a beautiful pen ! and my penknife, 
too ; it was quite as good as new, and had only been ground ten or a dozen 
times. That young man has nearly strangled me once already, and I fear 
he will do me a mischief yet. Madame Montonnet may bully as much as 
she likes ; I’m a clerk, and my business is to keep the books and make out 
the bills, and not to be a spyon her daughter's lovers. It’s rather too dan- 
gerous a job for me, soI’ll have nothing more to do with it.” 

The lover again took up a position farther down the street, and awaited 
Jeannetun’s arrival with the greatest impatience. Evening came at last, 
and the honest servant hurried to join Adolphe at the place of rendezvous. 
He rushed to her side, and asked impetuously how was Eugénie, why she 
had not been in the shop all day; he had not seen her, and she must be 
worse. Jeanneton told him her young mistress was a little better, but was 
in the greatest affliction. It would be all his fault if she did not come down 
in future, for his continual walks up and down in front of the shop had 
been observed by Madame Montonnet, and the old lady had sworn that her 
daughter should not leave her room until she quitted it once for all on her 
wedding-day, never to return. That point was settled, as Madame was no 
joker, and never altered her mind—in her own establishment. Adolphe 
was In despair; he tore his hair with rage, and implored Jeanneton, with 
tears in his eyes, to allow him a moment’s interview with Eugénie. She 
should never become the wife of that rascally grocer ; if he could not see 
his beloved, he would set fire to her father’s house, and bear her away 
through the circling flames; if all failed, he would incontinently go 
and drown himself ! 

Jeanneton endeavoured to console him ; she recalled to his remembrance 
his aged father, who was ill at Senlis, and had wished so long to behold his 
only son. There was,no absolute reason that he should despair; the mar- 
riage would not take place immediately—it might be a month yet—and in 
the interim he might gain a fresh prize in the lottery, and then—wealth 
being her mother’s sole object—all obstacles to his marriage with Eugénie 
would be removed. A lover's hopes are easily excited: Adolphe recollected 
that his father’s only brother had embarked for the East Indies when he 
was very young, and most probably had amassed a large fortune, with 
which he would soon return, an old, dry mummy of a bachelor, to his 
native land, die, and bequeath it all to him. The next instant he chased 
this dream from his imagination, and was convinced that any wealth he 
might possess must be gained by his own industry : then again, he thought 
that worldly riches were but earth and dross; he was rich enough in 
Eugénie’s affection. . . . Jeanneton observed that his rival’s candle-boxes 
were a far better species of fortune. . . . With the strongest assurances 
that he would be cautious and still, the young man pressed Jeanneton to 
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open the side door, and let him in for one half-hour in the night to have an 
interview in her presence with Eugénie ; and Jeanneton having promised to 
consult her yourg mistress, and to consent to his wishes if Eugénie would 
receive him, Adolphe thanked her a thousand times, and retired, with the 
und: rstanding that he would not play the sentinel before the house on the 
morrow, but would meet her in the same spot at dusk. 

Jeanneton re-entered the laceman’s house, affecting to have gone ont on 
some cominon errand ; and Adolphe, glowing with hopes for the ensuing 
day, returned to his lodgings, devising modes of passing the time that 
must elapse before he could again behold his love. As he ascended the 
stairs he met his neighbour Zélie, with a bonnet and feather on her head, 
a silk dress with three flounces, kid shoes, neat gloves, and a very handsome 
shawl. He stopped to allow her to pass, and the danseuse, who had waited 
an hour purposely for his return, to show herself to him full-dressed, and 
was delighted to be seen in her gay costume, smiled knowingly, hummed a 
tune, skipped down the stairs, and was lost amidst the mobs in the street. 
Adolphe looked after her with surprise. ‘‘ Who would think,” he said, half 
aloud, “that that charming woman lives in a garret ? She is not so bad- 
looking, either ; I have seen plainer girls than her! But what are her 
looks to me? I will sup at once, go to bed, and try to pass away the time 
in sleep.” 

Fatigued with being so many hours on his feet, Adolphe slept soundly, 
but soon after midnight he was awoke by some one knocking at his door. 
“Who is there?” he asked, without leaving his bed... . “It is I, your 
neighbour, Zélie ; do me the favour, Monsieur, to give me a light.” . .. 
“What ! it is you again, Mademoiselle, disturbing my repose. It appears 
you have taken an oath never to leave me at rest.” . . . “ My dear sir, it 
is only just twelve o’clock, and I did not think you were in bed.” . . . 
“IT have been in bed since seven.” . . . ‘Since seven o’clock! What an 
abomination for a young man, to go to bed with the birds!” .. . ‘‘ That 
does not concern you ; let me sleep.” . . . ‘‘So1 will when you have lit 
my candle.” ... “I have not any light to give you.” . .. “Strike the 
steel of your tinder-box ; that, at least, you can do.” . . . “I don’t know 
how.” . . . How pleasant to have such a delightful neighbour as you !” 
. . » ** Worse to be near such a woman as you.” ... “ Youare the first 
man who ever said so.” . . . ‘‘ Every one has his tastes.” . . . “ Yours are 
not very polite.” ... “Mademoiselle, will you let me sleep?” ... 
“You can’t want any, if you have been in bed since seven. [I tell you 
what, my dear, you may think to sleep, but you shall not, for I’ll knock 
until morning if you will not give me a light.” ... “I shall complain to 
the landlord to-morrow.” . . . ‘‘ Very well ; my term is up the very next 
day after.” 

Zélie carried her threat into full effect, and continued to knock at the 
door until Adolphe got up in 4 rage, and threw it open. She laughed 
internally at her success, groped her way to the bed, and sat down upon it. 
... “What are you doing, Mademoiselle ?” said Adolphe, aghast at his 
neighbour’s audacity. . . . “ Resting myself, to be sure. That dance in 
the ballet has tired me to death, and I must have a few minutes’ repose.” 
... “Why not repose in your own room?” .. . “ Because I like this 
best. Give me the tinder-box, if you please.” ... Adolphe got out of 
bed in a rage, but was some time before he could find the box, and when 
he did, he struck the flint and steel in vain. There was no fire in the stove, 
the tinier was wet, and would not light, so he cursed the tinder, flint and 
ee threw them into the middle of the room, and endeavoured to regain 

is bed. 
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During the time he was thus employed, Zélie, who had undressed 
herself before she knocked at Adolphe’s door, and had on her person 
nothing more than a Jady’s usual night habiliments, thought she should 
take cold if she remained exposed to the air, and took refuge in Adolphe’s 
bed, where she lay holding her breath, and not making the slightest noise. 
. . . Adolphe called out to her that he had done all he could to procure 
her a light, and that she must see he had not been able to do so, but did 
not meet with a reply. He listened attentively, and no sounds were heard. 
Congratulating himself that his pest had retired, he threw himself on the 
bed, and was received in Zélie’s arms. He uttered a cry of surprise, swore 
an oath, and said he would arise—but he did not. 

Adolphe awoke first. He thought he must be dreaming when he saw 
Zélie by his side, and rubbed his eyes to assure himself that he was in 
reality awake. Then the remembrances of the previous evening rushed 
upon his mind, and he bitterly reproached himself for his infidelity to 
Eugénie. Adolphe exclaimed,—“ Alas, what have I done? I have for- 
gotten my faithful Eugénie, who loves, who adores me ; and at this very 
moment her whole heart is fixed upon me, and she weeps to think that 
Iam far away. Oh! it is horrible! But I will take care such a base, 
unworthy deed shall never happen again. Eugénie, I swear to indulge no 
further weakness. I will be worthy of thee, and never for one instant 
forget thy own loved form. 

Adolphe dressed himself with frantic rapidity, and left the chamber 
before his companion of the night awoke. . . . When she did so, and saw 
he was not there, she turned on her other side, and murmured,—“‘ It’s strange 
he is gone. What an odd young man; and such a handsome fellow, too ! 
But he will come back again to-night, and then we shall see, we shall 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE FIRST NIGHT OF A NEW PIKOK, 


On leaving his room in the morning, Adolphe made up his mind not to 
return to it during the day, for fear of meeting the amorous Zélie ; and as 
it had been arranged between Jeanneton and himself that he should not 
be seen in the Rue Saint Martin until the evening, he felt considerable 
difficulty in getting rid of his time. It was the middle of the month of 
December, the weather was fine, but cold, and exercise was necessary to 
keep his blood in circulation, so he chose the environs of the city for his 
solitary peregrinations, because he could think more freely of his love far 
from the busy haunts of men, and also because he knew that if a man 
walks through the streets of Paris in a reverie, he stands a very great 
chance of being crushed by the numerous vehicles that are passing to and 
fro. Accordingly, he went into the suburbs, where he met none but 
labourers proceeding to the public-houses, and lovers in couples sceking for 
solitude, and heedless of the rigour of the time of year—for it is a well 
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ascertained physical phenomenon that for lovers there is no heat in the 
summer's sun, nor cold in the winter’s snow. 

Adolphe looked with an envious eye on the young workman and the ser- 
vant maid, the seamstress and the junior clerk, and even the street porter 
and the orange girl, as they passed by him to their different places of resort, 
where each could best enjoy their téte-a-tétes, and entertain their loves 
according to their means. The young fellows of higher rank escorted their 
mistresses to “‘ ‘I'he Banner of France,” the clerk led his belle to “ The Isle 
of Love,” the workman handed his into some tea-garden of humbler pre- 
tensions, and the porter took his lady to a small public-house, where they 
could enjoy the unwonted luxury of a private room. ‘“ Happy, happy pairs,” 
said Adolphe, heaving a deep sigh ; “ what day can be so happy as that a 
lover passes with the object of his choice! If I were but rich, and possessed 
my Eugénie, it is thus we would pass all our days, and to us pleasure would 
be always new!” His reasoning was erroneous: nothing is more true 
than the maxim of the sage—“ Always pleasure is not always pleasure.” 
Adolphe, however, did not as yet know the joys of possessing his beloved, 
and therefore his amorous anticipations must meet with some allowance 
from the more experienced in the ways of the world. 

Our lover dined at a small road-side inn, and when the shades of evening 
began to fall, prepared to return to Paris, trembling with alternate hope 
and fear, burning to see Jeanneton, and hugging to his heart the precious 
thought that he should soon hold his dear Eugénie in his arms—Eugénie, 
whom he had not seen for three whole days. Three days! they are three 
centuries for men in love—and our hero was deeply in love, notwithstand- 
ing his little affair with the danseuse on the previous night. ‘Yes, ladies, 
we are compelled to acknowledge that of such anomalous materials mankind 
are composed ; and you must not quarrel with us for telling you that any 
one of your faithful lovers would have done as much. “ But if we should 
imitate the men?” you say. . .. “Oh,fie! you areincapable. You have 
too much delicacy to engage in sensual amours; you yield only to the 
pursuit of legitimate and honourable love.” 

Adolphe walked slowly back to the Rue Saint Martin, and had not 
been long at the appointed spot when Jeanneton came to the place of 
rendezvous. He ran to meet her, and impetuously inquired what tidings 
she had to tell him of his Kugénie. The servant replied that his mistress 
had consented that he should repair to the house that night, and he im- 
mediately gave way to a transport of delight. Jeanneton besought him to 
calm his emotion ; and then went on to say that he must repair to the 
laceman’s house precisely at twelve o’clock, when she would be at the door 
to let him in, and then he could have a stolen interview with his beloved, 
unless Madame Montonnet should think fit to lock her daughter in her 
room, and take away the key. 

Filled with the anticipations of the coveted bliss of folding Eugénie to 
his breast, and again hearing love’s fond accents from her own dear lips, 
Adolphe left the street ; but as it was only six o’clock, and some hours 
must pass away before midnight should herald him to the fair girl, he 
determined to tax his pocket in order to rest a little from the fatigue he 
experienced in consequence of his protracted walk, and while away the 
time at one of the minor theatres on the Boulevard. He joined the crowd 
at the entrance to the pit, and could not help at expressing his wonder at 
the doors not being opened when there were so many people waiting to go 
in, “Sir,” said a little dapper man in spectacles, who had arrived late, 
but, by dint of pushing and elbowing right and left, had contrived to force 
his way to the head of the crowd, “the managers are always delighted to 
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see & great numver of persons before the doors, to hear their shouts and 
cries whilst struggling to get in ; and even they are not displeased if a limb 
should be broken, or some slight accident should occur. If it is reported 
in the newspapers that a person has been killed in a crowd at the repre- 
sentation of such and such a piece, that play is sure to have a great run. 
All Paris will come, and you will see that elegantly-dressed ladies with 
Cashmere shawls, fashionable people of the highest ranks, will dine at an 
early hour, and risk the crush, to have the glory of being able to say, ‘I 
managed to get in.’ In fact, Monsieur, people attract people. No one 
goes to see ‘ The Heir at Law,’ because they will not find anybody at the 
theatre when it is performed, but everybody will run to see ‘ George Dauden,’ 
because they know that all the world will be there. That is the reason 
why the managers allow so many persons to collect at the entrances to- 
night before they open the doors.” 

At length the signal was given, the doors were opened, and the crowd 
became a troubled sea of bodies, the waves of which pressed forward and 
were broken at intervals by the barriers erected here and there in order 
to prevent the accidents which would undoubtedly have taken place from 
a simultaneous rush to the ticket office. Adolphe observed that the persons 
who presented orders were more numerous than those who paid ; and as it 
was evident that not one-half of those who desired admission could possibly 
obtain seats, he thought the giving away so many orders was another un- 
accountable freak on the part of the management. He paid for his ticket, 
and was carried forward by the pressure from behind. Persons of all 
ranks were mixed in inextricable confusion, women shrieked and men 
cursed, every one struggled to force his way through, for in such crowds as 
these might makes right, and the prayers of weak women were totally 
disregarded by the stronger sex. A lady in a handsome satin dress 
screamed out that she was being suffocated ; a fat, elderly woman of the 
middle class bemoaned her sad fate in being crushed to death; and a 
smart little milliner implored aid from those around. ‘Ob, my head,” 
said one. ‘‘My shawl is destroyed,” cried another. ‘‘ My hat is gone,” 
exclaimed a third. ‘‘ My feet are mashed to a jelly,” groaned a fourth. 
Husbands were separated from their wives, and girls from their sweethearts, 
without the possibility of rejoining each other, whilst threats, supplications, 
and cries of despair resounded on every side. 

Another rush, an increased pressure, and Adolphe was in the pit. He 
drew a long breath, wiped the perspiration from his brow, and looked 
around. On one side of him he saw a gentleman without the tails of his 
coat, on another a person with a hat without a crown, and a lady, whose 
dress had beco:nue a Spencer from the skirt being torn off ; and all around 
him bore very visible marks of the fierce struggle that had taken place in 
their endeavours to get in. 

With considerable difficulty Adolphe obtained a seat near the centre of 
the pit; and as a half hour must elapse before the curtain would be raised, 
he entered into conversation with a decently-dressed young man on his 
right, who was keeping for his friends two places by his side, four in 
front, and three behind. ... “Is ita pretty piece, sir, we are about to 
see?” ... “No doubt; the author is a great writer, and very popular.” 
... ‘* Have you seen it yet?” ... ‘I have been several times to the 
rehearsals ; the first act is rather dull, but the interest increases as the 
piece goes on. When the father kills his own child, because he takes him 
to be the son of his enemy, and finds out that he has been deceived into 
that belief by his pretended friend, who is a traitor and a concealed foe— 
Oh, it’s beautiful, and all the white pocket handkerchiefs will come out, I 
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am sure.” ... ‘That must be very affecting, indeed. Has the piece 
been played often?” ... ‘ Played often! why, where have you been 
hiding yourself all your life? It’s the first night of it”... “Oh! a 
new piece.” ... ‘*Yes;do you suppose thcre would be such a mob of 
people here if it were not? You don’t come often here, it seems. Now, I 
never miss the first night of a new piece ; I would rather go without my 
dinner than not come. LJesides, the theatre brings a fellow out so. Don’t 
suppose that I come here only for the pleasure of the moment, and forget 
all about it when I leave the house. No; the plays are engraven for 
ever on my memory ; my head is crammed full of them. I can recite you 
all the crack speeches in ‘ Tekeli,’ in ‘ Abelina,’ and give you the panto- 
mime of the dumb man in ‘ Truguelin.’ But‘ The Banished Son/’? Ah! 
that’s the piece. I know every bit about it. You see, Monsieur, that I 
have a decided talent for the stage ; in the robber parts Iam excellent ; 
indeed, so much so, that at home I am called the young ‘ Tbogan.’ I was 
about coming out, in spite of my mother’s wishes, who would bind me 
apprentice to a tanner, but, as I was short in stature, and would only per- 
form the first tragedy parts, the managers would never let me make my 
first appearance. ” 

The chatter of the stage-struck tanner had no charms for Adolphe ; his 
thoughts were again reverting to Eugénie, but their current was disturbed 
by a hard-featured, middle-aged man on his left, who tapped him 
familiarly on the shoulder, and asked if the piece was well mounicd ? 
“Well mounted ?”’ he replied, not being acquainted with the slang of the 
stage... . “ Yes; and do any of the favourite actors play? Ihave not 
had time yet to read the names in the bills, and see how the parts are 
cast.” ... “Indeed, sir, I do not know any of the actors, and, therefore, 
cannot tell you their names.” .., “Not know the names of the actors ! 
You do not much frequent this theatre, it seems. If that’s the case, you 
are very unfortunate to be here to-night, for the new piece, they say, is 
execrable trash.” ... “If so, howisit you came toseeit?” ... “Why, 
as for that, I come to see everything. I am a good judge, you must know, 
and a literary man myself.” ... ‘Very happy, sir, to make your 
acquaintance ; you are on the free list, no doubt?” . .. “No, sir, the 
managers of this establishment cannot appreciate talent. Would you 
believe it, they have positively refused three pieces of mine that would 
have drawn all Paris to the house?” . . . “ Very stupid of them, indeed.” 
a “Very true ; these managers, I tell you, are incapable of judging 
of the merits of a play. But, however, there’s some comfort in knowing 
that the theatre is going to the dogs as fast as itcan, I shall publish a 
newspaper soon, and then let them look to it.”... “I tremble for 
them.” ... ‘You well may. Then my pieces will be performed all over 
France, and then, in ten years, I shall be a man of fortune, and retire into 
the bosom of my family and the joys of private life.” . .. At this period 
of the dialogue, the young man on Adolphe’s right cried out he saw his 
friends, and at a sign from him a party of men tvok possession of the seats 
he had taken care of for them. 

The disappointed author looked round him at this interruption of the 
catalogue of his woes, and the glory of his future triumphs. He appeared 
to recognise the character of the new-comers at a glance, and bending down 
his head, whispered to Adolphe,—‘‘ You have a whole brigade of clappers 
on your right hand.” ... “Clappers!”... ‘* Yes; men who are 
paid to come here and support pieces, good, bad or indifferent. But they 
reckon without their host if they think they can foist this stuff down the 
people’s throats to-night. I’ve made up my mind to hiss, and I know six 
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or seven authors who are present with pierced street-door keys, and are 
determined to make good use of them, too.” ... “Are you not treating 
your brother author rather i]?” . .. ‘Oh, sir, this fellow engrosses 
everything ; his plays are performed everywhere ; so much more to the 
managers’ shame.” .. . ‘But if he works harder and writes better than 
others, surely the managers are in the right!” ... “Sir, I work as hard 
and write as ably as he does. I can keep furnishing four or five theatres 
with plays, and yet I can never get asingle piece put upon the stage. 
Ah ! you do not know what theatrical intrigues are. But I trust, sir, you 
will show yourself a man of sense, and hiss.” ... ‘‘ You must not count 
on my assistance in damning the piece. I applaud sometimes, but never 
hiss by any chance.” . . . ‘‘If all men did as you do, pretty pieces, indeed, 
we should see.” ... ‘“* And if all acted like you, we should never see any 
new pieces at all.” ... ‘Far better that a theatre should be closed than 
wretched stuff be presented to the public.” ... “Why do you come to 
see such stuff?” ... ‘I have told you already, for the purpose of hiss- 
ing.” ... “You must be disgusted at continually coming to see what 
you call ‘wretched stuff.”” ... ‘On the contrary, nothing pleases me 
so well as to see a piece completely damned. I always take an extra glass 
of grog on these occasions.” ... ‘It is to be hoped, for the author’s sake, 
that you will go to bed without it to-uight.”... “By your leave, sir, 
no ; if the piece is a failure I will take two.” ... Adolphe turned away 
his head in disgust at the cold-blooded announcement, and the conversation 
ceased. 

The overture was concluded, the prompter’s bell rang, the curtain rose, 
and the interlude that preceded the new piece was commenced. The buzz 
of conversation continued around Adolphe, and as he did not give any 
answers to the questions and observations addressed to bim, he was set 
down by his neighbours as one of the author’s clique, and the recipient of 
an order for the evening. 

The interlude was over, the curtain was rung up a second time, and the 
partisans on each side prepared to take the line of conduct they had 
previously determined, or been paid, to adopt. The clappers bawled 
“silence”’ as loud as they could, making more noise than all the other 
people in the house ; the friends of the trembling author, who must not be 
confounded with the clappers, hired by the managers, disposed themsclves 
to listen in common with the disinterested spectators, and the opposing 
faction commenced the preconcerted discord of coughing, spitting, blowing 
their noses, and opening and shutting rusty-hinged snuff-boxes with a loud 
snap. Adolphe wished the play was over, and himself in the Rue Saint 
Martin with Kugeénie ; but he was doomed to go through such a scene as 
he had never witnessed before that devoutly wished for consummation 
arrived. The tanner kept annoying him by remarking that the “ pro- 
perties”’ were excellent, and the dresses superb. . . . ‘“‘Look,” he said, 
“tat the princess’ plume of feathers—rcal ostrich, I’ll bet any money; and 
the leading lady’s diamonds—capital, are they not? Oh! she knows how 
to get the right things ; trust her for that.” . . . “ Bad, execrably bad,” 
cried the author on his left. ‘What a wretched plot; just like all his 
others! And what miserable dialogue! Ah! the idea of that scene he 
stole from me, only mine was much better handled. Nothing but exits 
and entries. Only fit for a penny show at a fair. And these are the 
works the fools of managers think they can make go down here?” ... 
With these words he hissed stoutly; but was silenced immediately by 
overpowering shouts of approbation on the other side. And thus the first 
act was finished. 
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The piece did not improve in the second act, and the public began to 
show several signs of impatience ; the friends of the author dropped their 
heads, maintaining @ rigid silence; the clappers applauded more vehe- 
mently than ever to rouse the performers to exertion, and the author's 
enemies, who scented a triumph from afar, redoubled their whistling 
through the street-door keys. These adverse demonstrations quickly led to 
personal remarks from the prominent champions on both sides, with every 
indication of a speedy resort to blows for the settlement of the dispute. ... 
“Quiet there, will you? down with those geese ; turn out those clappers ; 
throw them over; hold your tongues, you blackguards.” Such were the 
cries that stunned and bewildered poor Adolphe, who was placed in the 
midst of the rival factions, and could not make his way out even if he had 
desired to do so. . . . The noise was nothing to him ; the hours were fleet- 
ing fast, and that was all he cared for. 

The second act was at an end, and the third was anxiously looked for, 
as the test whether the piece should prove a failure or not. The dis- 
appointed author and the tanner were at variance on this important point, 
the one asserting that the piece was irretrievably damned, and the other, 
that the scenes, properties, dresses and decorations of the third act would 
pull it through. Up went the curtain again, when a splendidly got up 
scene brought a burst of applause from the spectators, and a horrible grin 
from the man of letters, who growled that the managers would be totally 
ruined if they relied upon the decorations for effect. 

A pretty divertissement, incidental to the melodrama, increased the good 
humour of the public, and Adolphe looked at the ballet in the same listless, 
inattentive manner with which he had witnessed the melodrama, until a 
danseuse, covcred with roses, attracted his attention. He fancied that her 
features were not unknown to him, and that he must have seen her some- 
where before, till at last his neighbour of the garret flashed on his memory, 
and he recognised Zélie at once. Zélie the sylph, in rosy wreaths, and 
Zélie, in her night clothes in his room, were two very different beings ; 
nevertheless his interest was awakened, he laughed when he thought of the 
last night’s affairs, and watched her attentively throughout the dance. 
The girl danced firmly and gracefully ; the slight defects of face cuused by 
fatigue and too early exertion were not visible by the footlights on the 
stage ; the airy costume became her well, the rouge on her cheeks added 
brilliance to her bold, sparkling eyes, and the evolutions of the dance 
offered a thousand opportunities to her of displaying the proportions of her 
limbs in the most graceful and exciting positions. All the men in the 
vicinity of Adolphe praised the dancer’s motions and extolled their grace 
except the moody author; for he, whilst allowing she was rather pretty, 
said she kept bad time, had no steadiness in her poses, no animation in her 
entre-chats, no certainty in her pirouettes ; her feet were flat, her arms too 
long, etc., etc. 

At the end of the pas-seul not an applauding hand was raised ; the only 
marks of approbation were a few nods of the head and low “ bravos”’ from 
some old well-judging frequenters of the house. Adolphe could not help 
wondering at this strange silence, which seemed so odd to him, considering 
how really well Zélie had danced ; but his astonishment was at an end 
when he recalled her rupture with the chief of the clappers, the scoundrel 
Poussard, and he determined to disconcert the intentions of that worthy so 
far as he could, and to break the ominous silence at all hazards. Accord- 
ingly he commenced applauding with hands and voice as hard as he could, 
and was instantly desired to be quict by the men on his left ; but he was in 
no disposition to be dictated to, and answered haughtily that as those 
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around him had thought proper to disturb him with their outcries through- 
out the piece, he should applaud the dancing quite as much as he pleased. 
The gage of defiance being thus unconsciously thrown down by Adolphe, 
the demon of discord was let loose, and the row commenced forthwith. The 
tanner and the author roughly requested him to desist, the gods shouted to 
turn him out, the divertissement was concluded amidst great confusion ; and 
when the action of the melodrama was renewed, the uproar was such that 
the actors could not make themselves heard. A temporary lull took place, 
the performers were suffered to proceed, with occasional growling prelude 

to the tempest that it was evident must arrive, and when the curtain fell 
on the last scene, the clappers and the hissers were so cqually divided that 
it was impossible to tell to which the victory would be eventually awarded. 
The rival shouts roused the opposing parties to the fray. At first angry 
looks were exchanged, threats were muttered, and fingers pointed in scorn ; 
but “from words they quickly came to blows.” The author was pointed 
out as the noisiest hisser, and was assailed by the clappers hand and foot ; 
and Adolphe, being next to him, received some of the favours intended for 
his neighbour. Furious at the attack, he returned the blows with all his 
force, and struck right and left; the combat became general, all fought 
pell-mell, the people in the pit waved to and fro as the oppusing forces 
alternately prevailed, the benches were torn up, and men and women 
trampled under foot, the ladies in the orchestra stalls were assisted by the 
musicians on to the stage, the parties in the boxes left the theatre as 
speedily as they could, and the disgraceful scene was only terminated by 
the arrival of the guard and the apprehension of the chief promoters of the 
fray. . . . Adolphe, who, from the most peaceable spectator in the house, 
had become one of the most active combatants, fought his way into the 
street, and ran to the Rue Saint Martin as fast as he could, having made 
up his mind never to be at the theatre again on the first night of a new 
piece, 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE LOVERS’ INTERVIEW.—THE DRUNKARD, 


It was still far from midnight when Adolphe reached the Rue Saint 
Martin ; he saw, from a corner round which he peeped, that the lace- 
dealer’s shop was not yet shut, and he went a little farther off until Bidois 
should have closed the premises, aud the family have retired for the night. 
After waiting for about an hour, he saw the old clerk look out. stealthily, 
as if to ascertain whether any one was watching in the street, then, having 
satisticd himself of the contrary, put up the shutters and retired indoors, 
after which a man was secn to quit the house. Adolphe concealed himself 
behind a buttress, and soon discovered from the person’s figure, and the 
rattling of his chain and seals, that it was his wealthy rival, Dupunt. He 
maddened at the sight, walked swiftly after the groccr, and was about to 
stop him, and dare him to marry Eugénie at his peril, when the thought 
came over him that perhaps in another hour some means might be dis- 
covered to prevent the celebration of the hated match, and he refrained 
committing an act of impetuous folly, which would only have put Dupont 
(7 2 Abe Montonnata nnon their guard. lie therefore turned suddenly on 
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his heel, shook his fist in the air, and fancying in his mind’s eye that he 
was addressing the grocer, ejaculated,—‘ You shall never enjoy the 
heavenly bliss you look for.” Adolphe was wrong; the grocer was not 
dreaming of Eugénie ; his thoughts were fixed on a large lot of raw sugar 
he was about to buy. 

Our lover returned to the laceman’s house, and walked up and down 
before the door in a fever of impatience until Jeanneton should let him in. 
The time crept on, passers-by became less frequent, the sounds of vehicles 
were only heard at long intervals, the calm of night covered the populous 
district like a veil, and Adolphe kept walking on a space of thirty yards, at 
the rate of five miles an hour, for a period which appearcd to him to be pro- 
longed into eternity. At length the clock of Saint Nicholas struck twelve, 
and Adolphe, blessing the Saint and his chimes, ran to the side-entrance of 
Monsieur Montonnet’s housc, and placed himself before the door of the 
entry. His heart beat so that its throbs were audible; five minutes had 
passed, still no one came, and Adolphe was in despair. Could Eugénie 
have changed her mind, and refused to see him? Might any unexpected 
obstacle have intervened? At length he heard footsteps which he knew 
were those of Jeanneton. She opened the door as gently as possible, and 
having no light for fear of being scen, took the youth by the hand, enjoined 
silence, led him along the passage with the utmost caution into her own 
room, where, seated by the chimney, with a light far back on the hearth, 
he at last beheld his own loved Eugénie. What rapture, what ecstatic joy 
pervaded the young hearts! They rushed into each other’s arms, gazed 
fondly in each other’s eyes, heaped maddening kiss on kiss, till speech came 
to their relief, and their loves and hopes took the form of burning, broken, 
almost unintelligible words. . . . “My Eugénie, what happiness to behold 
you once again! Nota day, not an hour has passed hut my thoughts have 
been with you!” ... “And I, dearest Adolphe, what horrors have I not 
suffered when bidden to despise your love!” . . . “Dear Eugénie, this 
proof of your attachment shall never be forgotten ; they shall not drive me 
from you, they shall never part us more.” . . . ‘Ah, would to God that 
that might be! but, alas, I fear—” ... “‘ Fear not, my life, only continue to 
bless me with your love, and I will be faithful to you till the end of time.” 
Eugénie strained him to her heart, and as she did so, a slight twitch of 
remorse came over him as he thought of Zélie, but he dashed it from his 
mind, and gave himself up to the intoxication of the moments as they 
passed. He swore he would adore Eugénie all his life—meaning, of 
course, not to yield to Zélie’s blandishments again—and Eugénie was 
never tired of assuring him of her inalienable love. 

Jeanneton had drawn her stool against the kitchen door, and listened 
intently for any noise lest the lovers’ stolen interview should be found out. 
She gave them time to exhaust the first bursts of passions that swelled 
within their breasts, and rose in murmuring struggles to their lips, and 
then thought it would be judicious to leave off kissing and hugging, and 
see whether they couid devise some practicable means of defeating the 
marriage with Dupont. Eugénie, recalled to herself, shuddered at the 
thought of the fat fool, but Adolphe settled the matter by swearing he 
would carry her off, and marry her at once... . “ Carry me off, Adolphe, 
and compel me to leave ny parents! I can never consent.” .. . “Marry 
the grocer, then.” .. . “Oh, no, no, no!” ... ‘But where will you 
take Ma’amselle to?” ... “To my apartment, then to the church; we 
will be married, and sooner or later Madame Montonnet will relent.” . . . 
‘Madame never forgives; but if she should at last, how are you to live in 
the ineantime? You have lost your situation, and have no money; what 
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can you possibly do for food?” .. . “Iam young, Jeanneton. I have 
courage and talents, and can work.” .. . “And I can work too, 
Jeanneton.” . . . “Poor dears! with courage, perseverance, talents, and 
even high education, men starve every day.” . . . “ Jeanneton, you drive 
us to despair.” . . . Jeanneton asseverated that her only objection to 
Adolphe’s proposition was that she could not bear to see her Evgénie un- 
happy and wanting food; the young man retorted that she favoured the 
pretensions of Dupont; the girl replied that if such were the case she 
would not have admitted him secretly to the house, and risked the loss of 
her place ; and the upshot of the tiff was that all three reseated themselves, 
with the melancholy conviction that nothing could be done to prevent the 
approaching marriage. 

Hope beamed out again, and another hour was consumed in forming 
vain projects, which the very next moment were cast aside; but in the 
intervals of their construstion, they still called heaven to witness the 
sincerity of their loves, and their determination to live, and, if necessary, 
die for each other. For several minutes Jeanneton had not ceased to tell 
Adolphe that it was time he should be gone, that his staying longer there 
would be attended with danger, and if the light in the kitchen should be 
seen all would be discovered, and she would be turned into the street ; yet 
the lovers paid no heed to her alarms, and pleaded for a few moments more, 
as they had so much still to say—much to say! They had said nothing 
but the same thing over and over again during the whole of the interview. 
Oh, Love is an inexhaustible subject, and is never tired of its own repeti- 
tions. 

The hour came at length when even their enthusiastic attachment could 
not blind them to the fact that it was time that they should part. ‘They 
pressed each other’s hands and lips, looked in each other’s eyes, sighed 
“farewell,” quitted each other’s yrasp, and then came back and said 
“farewell” over and over again, until Jeanneton, who saw the precarious 
situation in which both the lovers and herself were placed, took hold of 
Adolphe by the skirts of his coat, and earnestly besought him to leave the 
house. Eugénie fell almost senseless on a chair, covering her face with her 
hands, and Adolphe retired slowly, step by step, looking fondly at her as 
the tears trinkled down her cheeks, and dropped through her taper fingers 
on the floor. Poor, doting things, they had a mutual presentiment that they 
should never meet again. 

Jeanneton had succeeded in withdrawing Adolphe from the kitchen, 
and he was about descending the short flight of steps when some one 
pushed violently against the door at the top of the entry. They stood 
rooted to the spot. Jeanneton suddenly recollected that she had forgotten 
to lock the door after admitting Adolphe, and shuddered to think that 
robbers might be endeavouring to obtain access to the house. Adolphe 
returned to the kitchen, placed himself by the side of Eugénie, and resolved 
to defend her with his life. 

Whilst they stood in trembling and fear as to what event the next 
moment might bring, a hoarse, rough voice was heard to exclaim,— 
“‘ Hallo, house ahoy ! where the devil can the stairs be? I can’t find them 
anywhere. Catherine, bring me a light, I say.” And Jeanneton recog- 
nised the voice to be that of a water-carrier who lived hard-by. The fellow 
was in the habit of getting drunk every night, and had mistaken the lace- 
man’s side-door for his own. As the drunkard still kept bawling and 
knocking, it was clear that all in the house would soon be awakened, so 
Jeanneton implored Eugénie to regain her own room, and Adolphe to be 
off as quickly and quietly as he could. 
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The importance of the advice was too striking to be overlooked ; 
Eugénie ascended the stairs with a light step, and gained her chamber un- 
perceived, and Jeanneton, not without some difficulty, had pushed Adolphe 
to the head of the stairs. Still the din never ceased, and the water-carrier 
kept bawling out for his wife and his children to bring him a light, when 
Madame Montonnet was awoke by the noise, and Bidois put his head out 
of the window that looked into the court, in order to ascertain what was 
the matter. Jeanneton whispered hurriedly to Adolphe that Jacques, the 
water-bearer, could not see him in the dark, that he must pass cunningly 
by him, and, if possible, contrive some means to get him into the street. 
She then ran into her room, took off her clothes with the speed of thought, 
and threw herself upon the bed. 

Adolphe plunged down the staircase, four steps at a time, at the risk of 
breaking his neck in the dark, but halted at the bottom, as he wished to 
ascertain the exact locality of Jacques, who was still endeavouring to dis- 
cover the missing stairs, as he thought, of his own dwelling. ‘“ The sluts 
must have removed the steps on purpose that I should not find my way to 
bed. They’re capable of doing anything, they are ; and they think by 
that to keep me from having as much drink as I like, and when brandy’s 
so cheap, too, this season ; but I'll show them the difference.” . . . During 
this soliloquy, Adolphe had walked on tip-toe into the entry, intending to 
pass on the other side of Jacques, who was groping his way by the wall. 
He thought he had accomplished his object, and passed safely by him, but 
the entry was narrow, and, just as he approached the door, the hard hands 
of the water-carrier seized him like a vice by the head and arms. ‘“ Ah, 
ha!” he cried, “here’s some one at last; who is it? Speak; are you 
neighbour Benoit? Help me to find the steps, for those women, it seema, 
have determined not to come down.” . . . Adolphe held his tongue, and 
endeavoured to disengage himself from the water-carrier’s grasp ; but the 
latter would not release him, and, drunk as he was, fancied all was not 
right. ‘Who are you? tell me, are you Benoit or not? What! you 
won’t; then you sha’n’t go till you do. All’s not right here ; you’rea 
scoundrel, perhaps a thief. We shall soon see. Help, house, Catherine, 
Susan, help ! ” 

Affairs had now become serious ; Madame Montonnet, her husband, 
and Bidois had left their rooms, and were descending the stairs with 
candles in their hands. Adolphe saw the lights glimmering on the last 
flight, and, making a final desperate effort, threw Jacques from him to the 
ground, opened the door, gained the street, and disappeared with the 
speed of a hunted deer. 

The drunkard, who was slightly stunned by the fall, had no sooner 
recovered himself than he shouted out that he had been attacked by a 
robber, who had escaped, and taken some valuable property with him, and 
at that moment the Montonnet family came up to the spot. Jeanneton 
rubbed her eyes, and pretended to have been roused from a deep sleep ; 
Bidois growled that there was no longer any peace in that house ; Monsieur 
Montonnet grasped his gun, although his wife had rebuked him for his 
cowardice, and told him that robbers were not such fools as to make a 
noise that would awaken all the inmates of the establishment they 
designed to plunder ; and she alone, with great self-possession, led the van, 
holding a lighted candle in her hand. Eugénie did not leave her room, 
but sat listening, with painful anxiety, for any indication that her Adolphe 
had escaped unseen. 

On reaching the entry, Madame Montonnet said,— ‘“‘ What is it ? who is 
there? who are you?” .. . Jacques, lying on the pavement, and unable 
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to rise without assistance, replied,—“ Eh, ah; it’s you, wife, is it? I’ve 
been calling you these two hours, and why the devil didn’t you come? It’s 
all through you I’ve been been knocked down with stones.” ... “It’s a 
man!” said Bidois. . . . “It’s a drunkard!” said Montonnet; and 
Jeanneton, going up closely to him, and pretending to make a sudden dis- 
covery, said,—‘ It’s Jacques, the water-carrier, I declare!” ... “But 
how did he get in here?” said Madame Montonnet. 

The water-carrier was raised and set upon his feet, and the interroga- 
tions were commenced by Madame Montonnet in person. For a few 
moments he took her for his wife, but, finding out his mistake, begved 
pardon, and wished to know whether she desired any water to be brought 
to her in the morning. ... “ You drunken idiot, do you not see that we are 
in my house, and not in yours?” ... “Ah, Madame, I see; that’s the 
reason I couldn’t find the steps.” .. . “ Madame,” Jeanneton said, “ had 
he not better be sent away? Shall I lead him to the door?” ... “A 
moment, Jeanneton. How did you get in, Jacques? Was the door of the 
entry open or not?” ... ‘It must have been open, so when I pushed it 
I entered, and thought I was at home.” .. . “So this is the way, 
Jeanneton, you close the door!” ... “I cannot conccive, Madame, how 
it came to be unfastened ; I am sure I lock it every night.” .. . “ And 
how very easy for thieves to come in and rob us of our goods.” . . . “The 
old gentleman’s right, there were some thieves; that scoundrel who 
knocked me down must have been one of them, to be sure.” .. . ‘* Who 
was it knocked you down, poor Jacques?” ... “Who? Why, the robber 
who I caught hold of when I first came in. I thought it was Benoit, but 
it wasn’t, for, if it had been, he would have spoken ; so I held him tight 
by the collar of his coat and his hair, but unfortunately my foot slipped, 
and I fell, and he was off like a shot.” ... “Oh dear, oh dear,” said 
Montonnet, clutching nervously at his cotton night-cap, “ there must be 
thieves in the house.” ... “ Now, sir,” Jeanneton exclaimed, “can you 
believe a word the stupid fool says? He’s so drunk that he can scarcely 
stand.” . .. “Drunk; who says I’m drunk? [If it’s a man, I'll teach 
him how to say so again.” ... “There is something very mysterious in 
all this. Are you certain, Jacques, that some one threw you on the 
ground?” ... “Yes, Madame, as certain as that I am here.” ... 
‘** Nonsense ; he’s been fighting with some one in the street—with some of 
the passers-by.” ... “If he had fought in the street, he could not have 
fallen in our entry.” ... “Right, Bidois ; quite right, old cock ; if it had 
been in the alley, I should not have fallen in the street.” ... “Are you 
quite sure it was a man?” .. . ‘“‘Whata question, you old donkey; don’t 
you think I don’t know a manfrom awoman?”... “And did he come 
from the house?” ... “I can’t tell you where he came from; it was so 
dark that I could see nothing at all. All I know is that I had the fellow 
by the arms, and I am sure he was a man.” 

Madame Montonnet discontinued the examination, apparently satisfied 
with what she had elicited, ordered the drunken man to be pushed into the 
street, and muttered to herself she would take care such an occurrence as 
an open door should never happen again. She was obeyed ; Jacques was 
unceremoniously shown to the door, and ejected with a shove that almost 
sent him on his nose, after which she double-lockcd the entry door with 
her own hands, put the key into her pocket, and desired every one to follow 
her. All did so silently and in fear until she reached her daughter’s room 
—the two men lest by chance they should encounter a robber, and 
Jeanneton from fear of all being discovered. 

Madame Montonnet threw open the door of her daughter's chamber. 
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and, walking straight up to the bed, was surprised to find her asleep, not- 
withstanding the disturbance that had been made below. Eugénie was 
wide awake, nevertheless, and only feigned slumber that she might not meet 
her mother’s searching eyes. The old lady looked all over the room, and, 
having made sure there was no one there, left it without saying a word, 
locked the door, and put the key also into her pocket, well persuaded that 
her daughter was not asleep. Monsieur Montonnet, trembling all over, 
asked his wife if she had seen anything? Madame replied that she had 
not, and then proposed to search the house before they again returned to 
their beds. The laceman suggested that the assistance of the lion-hearted 
Pétrin should be invoked, but was peremptorily ordered to hold his tongue, 
and not make himself the laughing-stock of the whole district with his 
unmanly, ridiculous fears. The house was then thoroughly searched from 
top to bottom without any further result; and Bidois slunk to his own 
room, thinking within himself that the open door and the man who had 
thrown the water-carrier must mean something more than met the eye, and 
that it was time Miss Eugenie should be married, for fear of any further 
outward events. 

Madame thought as much, though she did not make her opinion known. 
She commanded a retreat, and stopped Jeanneton as the servant was about 
to enter her own room... . “Jeanneton,” she said, “you must seek 
another place, for you leave this house to-morrow.” ... “ What have I 
done, Madame, that I should be dismissed in this abrupt manner?” . . . 
You know well enough without my telling you; no one remains in my 
service who leaves doors open for thieves, or more likely lovers, to come 
in.” ... “Can you think, Madame—” .. . “No more of this ; to-morrow 
you shall reccive your wages—no explanations, if you please, but go to your 
bed.” . . . So saying, she pushed Jeanneton into the room, and the poor 
girl immediately cried as if she would break her heart, at the thought of 
leaving Eugénie. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THERE 18 NOTHING CERTAIN ON THIS KEARTH.—HELL IS PAVED WITH GOOD 
INTENTIONS. 


Wuen Adolphe had freed himself from Jacques and gained the open street, 
he set off running to his lodgings, trusting that he had not been seen by 
either of the elder Montonnets. As he passed swiftly along, his spirits 
assumed their accustomed tone, for, sure of being fondly loved by Eugénie, 
he felt that he should eventually triumph over every obstacle to his union 
with her, and hope whispered that their future life would be one of happi- 
ness and ease. Levelling in the swect certainty of being loved, his heart 
was satisfied, his doubts and fears were all removed ; they had sworn to be 
faithful even unto death, they had promised to see each other oft and oft 
again—for they had not the slightest suspicion that the drunkard’s mistake 
would involve the disarrangement of all their plans—they had arranged 
that this stolen interview should be repeated at every available opportunity, 
and what, under ali circumstances, could they desire more? In fact, they 
hoped |! 

Hope! Hope is the bright leading-star of human life. It is the cur- 
rent coin of all nations and of every clime. Hope is held out to children, 
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women and to men. With it authors, lovers, courtiers, prisoners, the sick, 
and even experienced old men, are held as if in infants’ leading-strings. It 
is prodigally showered on the unfortunate, the unhappy and the poor: the 
open purse of the avaricious rich would be a more healing and consoling 
balm, but hope is a cheap commodity, and any quantity of it may be given 
at very little cost. The child hopes to receive a doll, a rattle, or any other 
toy ; the boy at school hopes to receive the honours of his class; the young 
of both sexes hope to enjoy the affections of those they love ; the man of 
mature age hopes to make a fortune ; and the old man hopes to live at least 
till he shall be a hundred years of age. The bashful girl hopes to find a 
partner who will be faithful to her throughout her life ; the old maid hopes, 
with the greatest pertinacity, that she shall get a husband yet; the 
ygamester hopes that he shall win; the actor that he shall attain the sum- 
mit of his art ; the author that his lucubrations shall endure throughout all 
time ; the epicure that he shall cat a superb dinner every day ; the Govern- 
ment clerk that he shall be next under-secretary, and the secretary that he 
shall be upon the Treasury bench ; the private soldier hopes that he shall be 
an officer ; the journalist that his articles shall be generally read ; the fool 
that he shall be distinguished as a brilliant man ; the coquette that her 
conquests of men’s hearts will never ccase; the chemist to find out the 
philosopher's stone ; the Jews the coming of the Messiah ; and the conjuror 
with cards hope to discover the sceret of Cagliostro,—who assuredly had 
none, but who would have passed for a sorcerer and been burnt had he 
come into this world two centuries earlier than he did. Thus we all hope 
from first to last. Hope is the great vital fluid, the master-charm of life: 
it gives brightness to the imagination, strength to bear the troubles of 
unmerited misfortune, and delicious day-dreams to the soul: for it is an 
indisputable fact that we are more happy in the anticipation of that we 
hope for than in that we have ; and there is uo man in this world so un- 
utterably miserable as he whose desires are obliterated by despair, and whose 
existence is unrelieved, uncheered by one solitary ray of heavenly-beaming 
Hope ! 

Adolphe hoped, and he was right: he hoped to get into his room, too, 
when he arrived at his lodging, but there he was in error. He sought for 
his key, but none was to be found ; he emptied his pockets, and felt his 
clothes all over, but no key was there. What could have become of it? 
Ife must have lost it in his struggle with Jacques, or more likely in the 
wclee at the theatre. ‘The question with him was, how was he to get into 
his room? He pushed and shook the door again and again, but it would 
not yield to his efforts. If he had a strong hook of any kind, he thought 
he should be able to open the door, for the locks of furnished lodgings are 
not of the most secure description ; but how was he to obtain one? He 
must arouse his neighbours or go down to the porter’s lodge, which he did 
not feel inclined to do, because he had already had great trouble in awaken- 
ing him to let him into the house, and it was very nearly two o'clock in the 
morning. 

Our hero knew that, if he tapped at Zélie’s door, he could gain admit- 

ance into her room with the greatest facility, but he felt some repugnance 
to apply to her, because he had resolved neither to see nor speak to her 
again. Had she inspired him with disgust, or did he fear that, if he again 
exposed himself to her fascinations he must fall? Whatever the motive for 
his delicacy might be, he would have nothing more to do with the danseuse, 
and had made up his mind to pass the night on the landing-place, when his 
eye accidentally fell on his neighbour’s door, and he saw a light glistening 
through the space between the bottom of it and the floor. Rather odd, he 
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thought, that there should be a light in her room at past two o’clock in the 
morning ; but then he recollected that, from her profession, Zélie must 
necessarily return home at a late hour; that, most probably, she was 
fatigued with her exertions in the dance, and had fallen asleep, leaving the 
candle alight. 

He approached the door, and tapped gently. Zélie evidently was not 
asleep, for she rose at once and smiled wickedly as she let himin. “ You 
are a pretty fellow, I think, to return home at this hour, and disturb me 
when I had just gone to bed after sitting up for you from midnight. I did 
all I could not to go to sleep, but it was impossible after my fatigue.” .. . 
“You expected me, and sat up, Mademoiselle?” . . . “ Of course I did.” 
.. . “But why so? I cannot comprehend at all.” .. . “ Whata singular 
wild beast you are! Did I not pay youa visit last night, and were you 
not bound, as a gentleman, to pay me the return visit to-night?” ... 
‘‘For heaven’s sake, Mademoiselle, do not recall to my remembrance what 
took place last night ; I would willingly forget those moments of egregrious 
folly.” ... “ Very polite and gallant, upon my word. The poor boy must 
forget his little foolish ways. I shouid advise you, my dear, to turn her- 
mit, dress yourself in sackcloth and ashes, and bemoan your backslidings 
for all the rest of your life. For such a saint, though, your coming here at 
two o'clock in the morning, and in such a state as you are in, is rather 
puzzling to account for. Why, bless me, what a condition you are in !” 

Adolphe looked in the glass, and was quite surprised to find the state 
his clothes were in from his conflict during the evening. His neckerchief 
was unticd and half pulled off, his collar torn, his coat covered with mud, 
and his shirt stained with the marks of Jacques’ dirty hands. He looked 
again, and could not help laughing at his sorry plight. “ Pray, Monsicur, 
inay I ask who has dressed you in this masquerade suit ; or, probably, you 
have indulged in the freak of rolling in the gutter all the way home?” . .. 
‘“No, Mademoiselle, I have not.” . .. ‘‘ At all events you’ve been fight- 
inv.” ... “Perhaps I have.” ... ‘‘ For some woman, I suppose?” .. . 
“What's that to you?” ... ‘“ What’s that tome ! You must know, sir, 
that I am very jealous, and if I knew who the woman was, I’d tear her eyes 
out, and yours too.” . . . ‘ Will you have the kindness to give me a licht, 
and lend me a hook or a knife, or some such thing, that I may open my 
door?” .. . ‘*Oh, have you lost your key?” . . . ‘* Yes, Mademoiselle.” 

. “And it was only to get a light that you came to my door? Oh, the 
brute; how I hate you!” .. . ‘* Will you lend me a knife or a strong 
nail?” . .. ‘€ Don’t bother me with your knives and your nails ! You can 
stop here to-night. I sha’n’t eat you, and to-morrow you can get another 
key.” . . . “I tell you I will go to my own room.” . . . “Go to the devil, 
and let me sleep.” 

Adolphe flung out of the room, slammed the door after him, and went to 
the shattered window on the landing-placc, firmly intending to pass the 
hours till daylight there. However, the night was stormy, the rain was 
driven in by the wind, and he found it a very cold and inconvenient spot to 
study astronomy, and address his prayers to thuse planets who influence the 
success of youthful loves. He had scarcely retired from the window and 
sat down on the topmost stairs, when Zelie came out, with naked feet and 
nothing on but her chemise, and entreated him to return into her room. 
‘*Come in,” she said ; “don’t be so foolish as to remain here all night on 
the stairs when there is a good bed for you to lie in.” ... “I do not like 
you at all ; I adore another charming, lovely woman, and have sworn to be 
faithful to her for ever.” ... ‘Oh, be faithful to this eighth wonder of the 
world, this phoenix, by all means. Who asked you not? not I.”... 
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‘No ; but you are young, pretty, and I am nothing more than aman. Go 
back, pray ; you will be ill if you remain in the cold.” . .. “I won’t go 
back without you, and if you will not come in I'll sit here by your side all 
night.” . . . So Zélie sat down on the step beside him in her chemise, and 
for several minutes not one word was spoken, 

The sight of the young woman shivering in her chemise perplexed 
Adolphe sorcly, and his obstinacy began to yield. Hs thought it would be 
cruel, almost inhuman, to allow her to sit there and perish of cold, and so, 
from humanity alone, he led her back into her chamber, and took possession 
of a chair, from which, he resolved, no consideration should make him move 
before the morning’s dawn appeared. Unfortunately for his constancy, his 
eye fell on the coronal of roses which Zdélie had worn in the ballet; he re- 
called to his memory her appearance in her gay but innocent costume ; he saw 
her dancing gracefully, and bounding as an elk ; again he beheld her taste- 
ful steps, her repose, her attitudes, and perfect ease; and,in spite of his 
virtuous resolves, her image interfered sadly with that of Eugénie. 

Zélie tossed about the bed from side to side; she sang a couplet, 
coughed, and sighed, but nothing could stir the statue-like Adolphe. At 
length she had rccourse to woman’s last infallible resourcee—one that was 
never known to fail—and wept a cataract of tears. Adolphe, in amazement, 
feigned not to hear her, but as she continued to weep incessantly, he could 
not refrain from asking the reason of her grief. She made no answer, but 
cricd still more ; he drew his chair a little closer to her bed, and still the 
scalding tears never ceased to flow. Nearer and nearer yct he crept: she 
sobbed hysterically, and, the nearer he came, the deeper was her woe. 
What should he do to console the afflicted girl? At last he was so close 
that his person touched the bed. Zdlie cried no more, and five minutes 
afterwards Adolphe cursed his weakness, and tore his hair with rage. 
“Wretch, monster that I am,” he said, in an agony of gricf; “I, who had 
sworn that this should never be. Oh, I am a villain, totally unworthy of 
her love !”’ 

Nevertheless, Adolphe did not weep for his fault, for men never do 
now-a-days, they are so hardened in their sins. Very different from David 
of old, who bitterly lamented his ; but the men of this age make a vaunt 
of their amours, though, truth to say, there is very little to boast of. 

However, the remorse that Adolphe felt for his errors did not interfere 
with his rest, and he slept soundly until ten o’clock the next morning, from 
which circumstance some people might infer that: he was in the habit of 
giving way to the fascinating influence of the fair sex, and was likewise 
hardened in his sins ; but we are inclined to attribute his long slumbers to 
the fatigues of his walk on the previous day, the late hour at which he 
came home, and his severe struggle with the water-bearer, Jacques. 

Jeanneton rose with the sun, and, by dint of prayers and tears, 
obtained » reprieve of a week from Madame Montonnet, in order to 
seek a place, that she might not be turned into the streets without a home 
to vo to. The old lady took active measures to prevent a renewal of the 
intervicw between the lovers, which she shrewdly suspected had taken 
place ; Jeanneton was ordered not to enter Eugénie’s room, and not to dare 
to speak one word to her ; Bidois reccived instructions to keep a constant 
watch from his desk behind the counter, and to observe everybody who 
passed and repasscd in the street; all day Eugénie was not permitted to 
stir from her mother’s side, and at night she was shut in her chamber 
under lock and key. Monsieur Dupont was desired to publish the banns, 
and tu make every preparation for his immediate nuptials, and as the fat 
grocer was labouring under the idea that the illness of the persecuted girl 
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was caused by her love for him, he obeyed the directions of Madame 
Montonnet with the greatest enthusiasm and delight. 

The morning after the lovers’ fatal interview, Jeanneton went out on a 
casual errand, and profited by the occasion to run to the house where 
Adolphe had told her he was lodging, that she might inform him of the 
lamentable results which had followed the water-carrier’s mistake. She 
made no doubt but that he would be ina state of the greatest anxiety to 
know what had taken place after he left the house, and she wished to 
make him acquainted with the fresh precautions Madame Montonnet had 
adopted, so that some plan of future correspondence between him and 
Eugénie might be devised. As early as nine o'clock she was at the 
lodging-house, and having ascended the stairs, knocked repeatedly at 
Adolphe’s door. Meeting with no response from within, and not being 
sure that she was right with respect to the room, after some hesitation she 
tapped at Zélie’s door, and that young lady rose directly and let her in. 

“TI beg pardon, Mademoiselle,” Jeanneton said, with a courtesy. “I 
beg your pardon for disturbing your rest. I see I am mistaken in the 
room ; it is Monsieur Adolphe Dalmont whom [I wish to see.” .. . 
“Monsieur Adolphe ?” Zélie replied, eyeing the honest servant scornfully 
from top to toe; “and pray, my dear, what may you please to want with 
him?” ... “What I want to say can only be told to him alone.” .. . 
“'To him or to me, my dear, is all the same thing; you may just as well 
tell your business to me.” ... “To him or to you the same thing !” 
“ Certainly, Madame ; we live together.” ... “In that case you must 
be mistaken, Mademoiselle, and your friend is not the young gentleman I 
am seeking.” ... ‘ Look,” said Zélie haughtily, pointing to the bed, 
“and satisfy yourself whether that is he or not. But step gently and 
make no noise, for I would not have him awakened for the world.” 

With cat-like steps Jeanneton advanced to the bed, and there, to her 
horror and dismay, beheld the false, fickle Adolphe, fast asleep! Could it 
be he? Another long, anxious look convinced her there was no mistake, 
and she stood riveted to the floor, staring at him with her eyes almost 
starting from her head. ... Zélie was the first to speak. ‘“ Well, my 
dear, are you satisfied now; is that the Monsieur Adolphe whom you 
seek?” ... Jeanneton started from her trance, aud gasped out,—‘ Yes, 
Madame—Mademoiselle—it is he indeed ! Oh ! I could never have believed 
it! Ican scarcely believe my own eyes even now!” ... ‘“ What may 
you want with Monsieur Adolphe, my dear¢” ... ‘ Nothing, nothing ; 
at least, nothing now. It’s all over; there’s an end of all the world, I 
think!” ... “ Pray, who may have sent you here?” ... “ Nobody, 
nobody. Poor little dear, if she knew it she would die of grief. Who is 
to tell her the terrible truth? And I, too, to lose my place for such a 
monster as that!” ... ‘Of what poor little dear are you talking, 
Mademoiselle?” ... ‘That is no business of yours; Adolphe Dalmont 
is a villain, and you may tell him so as soon as you like.” ... Jeanneton 
turned away from the bed with a shudder of disgust, left the room without 
looking round, descended the stairs choking with rage, and murmured to her- 
self as she walked slowly back, with the tears streaming from her eyes,— 
“Oh! these men, these men! they are all villains and deceivers alike. 
We may love them to adoration, we may break our hearts for them, and 
while we are weeping, disconsolate and alone, they are passing their time 
gaily with the frailest and vilest of our sex. Oh! my poor, dear litus 
darling Eugénie!” ... When the honest servant left the room, Zélie 
exclaimed,—‘“ What can the fat wench mean with her ‘monsters,’ and her 
‘ villains,’ and her ‘ poor little dears’? I say so to Adolphe! Not if 1 
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know it. He would kill me, and I should lose him. I love him dearly, 
too, although he has euch finical ideas. A man whois devoured with remorse 
because he—Lord, how funny !”—and Zélie lang id so londly at the young 
man’s conscientious qualins that at last she awoke him from his sleep. 

He sat up in bed, rubbed his eyes, and was somewhat surprised to find 
himself in Zétic’s room. He felt, however, that she would only laugh at 
him if he should again express contrition for his relapse, and swore 
inwardly that he would never commit such a piece of folly again. Poor 
youth ! had he known that Jeanneton had been there, and seen him asleep 
in the ballet-girl’s bed, he would have jumped through the window and 
killed himself on the spot. Zélie was too cunning and too much in love tu 
acquaint him with the fact, and so he kept his brains in his head. Zeélie 
opened the door for him, and bade him “ good-bye” until the evening. 
“Till the evening,” he replied, “adieu,” having made up his mind at the 
fame time to quit his lodging in the course of the day. He washed and 
dressed himself, and was about to proceed downstairs, when a letter was 
delivered to him in the handwriting of his father. He broke the seal witha 
trembling hand, read it hastily, and from it found that—as is usual in such 
cases—some kind, charitable friend had communicated to the old gentleman 
that he had lost his situation at the mercer’s. His father, notwithstanding, 
did not reproach him for his thoughtlessness, but pressed him to come 
home immediately, as he was very ill, and thought the sight of his beloved 
son might do him good. 

Adolphe loved his father from the bottom of his heart ; he knew that 
the anxieties he had felt for many years had destroyed his health, and he 
determined to comply instantly with the wishes the old man’s letter con- 
tained. He said,—“ I will set out this very morning ; the day fixed for 
Eugeénie’s marriage is still far off, and I shall be back before anything 
particular can have taken place. I will write a line to Jeanncton besides, 
informing her of my sudden departure from Paris, and beg her to let me 
know all that may happen before I can return.” 

He wrote the note accordingly, and gave it to the housekeeper at the 
mercer's, to be secretly conveyed to Jeanneton. The good woman, who 
was very fond of Adolphe, undertook that the servant should receive it, 
and having left the chief part of his wardrobe with the porter’s wife, he 
packed up a small bundle of linen for his present use, and set out for Senlis 
at once. To save his small stock of money, he determined to perform the 
journey on foot, and as the distance was only rather over thirty miles, he 
calculated that by walking stoutly he should arrive that evening, and 
behold his father before he retired for the night. 

Having made these arrangements, Adolphe left the lodging-house behind 
him with a light heart, thanking his stars that he should now be removed 
from the dangerous fascinations of the amorous danseuse. He could not 
resist passing through the Rue Saint Martin to take a parting glance at 
the laceman’s shop; but no Eugénie was there, nobody but old Bidois, 
standing at the door affecting to mend his everlasting pen. Adolphe sighed 
deeply, “called upon his love within the house,” and invoked the spirit of 
Eugénie to confirm him in his virtuous resolves, and aid him in his long and 
arduous walk. 

He trucved on manfully throughout the day, and the farther he left 
the mighty Babylon behind ; the more the remembrance of his early days, 
his boyish sports, his infant joys, crowded upon his mind, and momentarily 
erased the memory of his unhappy love. He recalled his first and only 
parting with the author of his days: the sound advice which his father had 
imparted, and which he had so shamefully neglected, the wise counsels to 
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subdue and master his passions, which he had utterly thrown away ; and 
the fond injunction to make known to him the slightest difficulty he might 
encounter at his outset in the world. His father had not only eminently 
discharged the duties of a parent to his son, but had treated him as a friend. 
How was it, then, that Adolphe had neglected him so long ; how was it that 
he had permitted his all-absorbing love for Eugénie to cast into the shade 
this affectionate preceptor, father, friend ? 

Our hero made his dinner at a little road-side inn, somewhat fatigued 
with the unaccustomed exercise, and then resumed his march. The re- 
collections of his father’s illness, aggravated by his own careless inattention, 
stung him to the quick, and he felt he could not rest again until he held 
that fond father in his arms. He hastened his steps lest night should find 
him still on the road, and incurred no further delays, for his only desire 
was to reach his native town. His heart throbbed violently, but now it 
was with filial love, for at that moment he would not have turned upon his 
track even to behold his adored Euyénie. . . . Filial Love! Pure, holy, 
heavenly sentiment, graven by nature’s self within our infant hearts, Well 
it were, indeed, if all the raging passions of this life were made subservient 
to thee ! 

Night had fallen, but by the light of myriads of bright stars, Adolphe 
saw the outskirts of a town, and knew that it was Senlis. He passed 
rapidly on, The inhabitants were fast asleep, and took no heed of him. 
He arrived before a neat, modest-lookiny house, stopped short, drew a long 
breath, threw up his hands, and uttered a loud cry of joy, for his father was 
within, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ADOLPHE SENIOR. 


Aprian Datmont, Adolphe senior, was born in Franche-Comté. His 
father, a respectable merchant of Besangon, having two sons, had given the 
boys as liberal an education as his means would allow, and not being in 
position to leave them a fortune, his ambition was to put them in such 
a condition that they might be able to acquire fortunes for themselves, 
Georges, the elder brother of Adrian, was sprightly, open-hearted and 
easy-going, eschewed all sendentary occupations, and cared little for study. 
His sole pleasure was to wander in the woods, over the mountains and fields 
in the neighbourhood. 

Adrian, more sedate and sensible, gave evidence very early of sound 
sense, an ardent soul, a heart prompt to respond, but incapable of wavering 
in its attachment. 

At an early age the two brothers were orphans, and being left very 
poor by their father, it was necessary for them to strike out a course for 
themselves. Georges, without troubling himself over much about the 
future, decided to travel, to roam over the world, to cross the seas, while 
Adrian calculated on entering on a military career. 

A cousin of their mother’s, however, dying at this critical period of their 
lives, and leaving no children, her whole fortune came into the possession 
of the young Dalmonts. ‘This fortune, which had been acquired little by 
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little, now amounted to about 80,000 francs, From this moment, the pro- 
jects of the brothers were changed. 

Though Georges had reached the age of twenty-one, he had not yet been 
in love. His tastes had always constrained him to wander far away from 
home. He had no necd any longer to travel as a poor unfortunate in quest 
of friends and protectors. He had purchased a small craft, which he had 
armed and equipped, and in this he had set out in search of a new world, 
for he was persuaded that there were still many worlds with which he was 
unacquaintud—which was indeed very probable, but I will not undertake 
to vouch for the fact. 

Adrian had no intention of imitating his brother in this. He had not 
even dreamed of quitting the place of his birth, for the reason that he had 
already been in love, although he was only eighteen years of age, and it 
was at Besancon where resided the person who had won his young heart. 

Juliette was the object of his love. She was only fifteen years of age, 
but was already the most charming young female in the neighbourhood, 
with her blue eyes, pretty mouth, and blonde hair, which curled naturally 
over her brow, and made her so ravishingly beautiful a creature that it was 
impossible to look upon her without being moved. Juliette was modest, 
sensible and good, and wholly free from vanity. It was for these qualities 
alone that she sought to be loved. 

How could Adrian help adoring such a treasure? And as for Juliette, 
was she unconscious of the love of Adrian? These two young people 
seemed to be made for one another. Even in their tastes, morals and aspira- 
tions they were one ; and this love, which had its birth in infancy, promised 
to survive the rude awakenings of youth, and the cares of a riper age. 

But Juliette was without fortune, and Adrian, having become possessed 
of one, dare not yet propose to her for her hand. He desired above every- 
thing to be in a condition to maintain an establishment. The fortune of 
his mother’s cousin had removed all anxiety in regard to this. Adrian 
had become possessed of 40,000 francs, which is sufficient to make one 
independent when one is not ambitious, and neither of the lovers was 
ambitious, 

Juliette, like Adrian, was an orphan. Her parents, respectable farmer 
people, had been ruined by a fire ; and her only near relation was a brother, 
tive years his senior, who had heen his sole protector up to the moment 
when she became a wife. Juliette loved her brother tenderly, and looking 
on him as the sole arm she had to lean upon on earth, had from a very early 
age been in the habit of obeying him. 

Robert—this was her brother’s name—had a melancholy and morose 
disposition, a fecble mind, and a cold heart. He loved his sister, but he 
was unable to work to provide her with a living, nor had he the courage to 
defend and protect her. From the time that the conflagration had destroyed 
the patrimony of his parents, and swept away all his hopes of pleasure and 
of happiness, Robert, wearied of the world and of himself, dragged out a 
dull existence. He was without a position, without projects, without a 
future. He concerned himself with nothing, and left poor Juliette to 
strugele for her own existence as best she might ; and, though grieved to 
sce her labouring without ceasing for herself and for him, Robert could only 
complain, without being able to do anything more. 

There was only one man now who had the ability to distract Robert 
and to direct his actions. This man, whose name was Roger, was of the 
same age as Robert; but his repulsive figure, his heavy eyes, his harsh 
voice, already belied the appearance of youth. This man Roger hailed 
from Paris, where he had, it was said, relations who were in easy cireum- 
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stances. Nevertheless, he had no social position, no fortune, and although 
he vaunted his learning and his knowledge of everything, and his ability to 
make himself useful in all kinds of industry, he had already been discharged 
from several houses, where his conduct had not sufficed to reeommend him 
to the favour of his employers. 

How was it possible for such a man to gain a complete ascendancy over 
the mind of Robert, who refused to listen to the counsels that the gentle 
Juliette somctimes permitted herself to proffer him? It is the common 
opinion that persons of feeble mind allow themselves to be easily governed 
by adroit men of the world, whose sophisms flatter their inclinations, and 
who reject advice dictated by reason and friendship. 

This man Roger had not been able to look with indifference on the 
charms of Juliette. Under a gross exterior he concealed a heart charged 
with envy and jealousy against all men whose natural advantages and 
qualities intensified by contrast his vices and deformities. Never having 
attempted to govern his passions—they secretly flattered him, and engaged 
his whole mind in ministcring to them— Roger had come to detest Adrian ; 
but this hatred had assumed a more violent character since the time he had 
discovered that young Dalmont was in love with Juliette. 

The amiable young maiden had received with trembling the declarations 
of Roger’s love, the mere sight of whom even inspired her with a secret 
horror. She would gladly have been dispensed from listening to him, but 
Roger was the friend of her brother, and that title prevented her from 
showing him all the aversion she entertained for his person. 

Matters stood thus when the brothers Dalmont received the news of 
the brilliant heritage which was about tu come to them. This event was 
celebrated by the people amonyst whom the brothers lived, and by whom 
they were esteemed. It was the accomplishment of the highest ambition 
of Adrian, for the reason that it would enable him to make Juliette happy. 
She had said to him,—‘‘ My brother cannot refuse ine him whom I love, and 
I will become his wife in spite of that wicked Roger.” . . . “ How happy 
they must be!” said Robert, on learning the news ; ‘‘ they are now rich. 
How different it is with me, I who am ruined !”’ and Robert became more 
morose and dreamy than ever. 

Roger was the only one who said nothing—who did not make any dis- 
play of his sentiments. He went so far even as to compliment the two 
brothers on their good fortune, and to refrain from speaking to Juliette of his 
love ; but he nevertheless strove to ingratiate himself more with Robert, and 
they became more than ever inseparablea, They were to be scen together 
roaming over the town, the woods and valleys,—Robert growing always 
more sullen and reserved, while Roger, on the contrary, became more con- 
tent and gay. The brothers Dalmont had, some time before, sent to their 
man of business the titles and powers of attorney necessary for him to take 
possession, in their name, of what was to come to them. They were now 
expecting every moment to enter upon their respective fortunes: Georges, 
to enable him to make the tour of the world ; Adrian, to enable him to get 

. married. 

The lovers had already formed their plans of life: they had bought a 
pretty house, which was then in the market, while the produce of their 
fields was to suffice for their physical wants. They thus were cultivating 
in peace their little domain, and, secure in their love, in their labours and 
pleasures, Adrian and Juliette had no longer to fear adversity. 

The heritage at lenzth came tu hand. The two brothers were put in 
possession of indisputable securities: they realised, taking cach for his 
portion 40,000 francs, which enabled them to follow up their inclinations, 
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and to assure their future. Georges is all ready to depart. The eve of the 
day when he must take leave of his brother is passed in the country, and 
enjoyment is the only question dreamed of. The two brothers invite a few 
friends to a small féte which they are to give in the country. Julictte goes 
to it—Juliette, who is already regarded as the espoused of Adrian. Robert is 
likewise invited, but he refuses to become a participant in their pleasures ; 
but that refusal surprises no one, inasmuch as every one is acquainted with 
his sombre character, which has been carried to the extent of eschewing 
all such gatherings. 

The day is passed joyously; people laugh, dance and sing; Georges 
promises his friends to return after he has discovered a new world, to 
which he hopes to give his name. Adrian engages his brother to rcturn 
to him soon, in order to participate in his happiness; and they return to 
town, talking of their charming prospccts. 

Night had for some time already set in. The two brothers re-conducted 
Juliette to her home, after which they sought their own dwelling. They 
lived in a house situated on the outskirts of the town, and surrounded by 
marsh land and kitchen-gardens. 1t was here that they put away safely 
their fortune, full of confidence, as young people generally are, seeing that 
they are in their native place, believing themselves to be surrounded by 
friends, 

But what a thunderbolt was now about to fall on them! Their fortune 
has been swept away; the desk in which it had been locked had been 
broken into ; everything had vanished. They rushed into the town, and 
presented themselves to the magistrates ; the report spread alarm amongst 
the whole of the inhabitants. Thieves had vained access to the residence 
of the Dalmonts, and despoiled it. This news produced everywhere alarm 
little short of consternation. A search was made, warrants were issued, 
but no trace was to be found of the thieves, who had easily gained access 
to the isolated dwelling, and had escaped without effort over the stunted 
walls. No doubt was felt that some foreign pedlar, some vagabond, had 
committed the crime. People condoled with the two brothers ; they were 
blamed for their imprudence. All necessary steps were taken to secure 
the arrest of the thieves, but all was in vain; the two brothers were 
ruined. Georges took the matter easily: he sold off what little of pro- 
perty remained to him, divided this with his brother, and set out, promising 
that he would one day return a millionaire. But Adrian could not console 
himself so easily. It was not the mere money that he regretted ; it was 
Juliette, his sweet love, that he was about to espouse. Must he now pro- 
claim to her his misery? Juliette had always been so tender, so loving ; 
her only thought was her Adrian. But Robert had made the latter under- 
stand that he could not espouse her without the visible means of being 
able to support her. “Promise me to remain faithful,” said Adrian to 
his love; “swear to me to love me always, never to change, and I shall 
courageously set out hither, enter the army, acquire an honourable position, 
in order to become worthy of you.” Juliette was of opinion that Adrian 
was wready worthy of her; she murmured against the injustice of here 
brother, and, without hesitation, made the oath to him demanded of her 
by her lover. Adrian then embraced her tenderly, after which, in taking 
the hand of Robert, he supplicated him to take great care of his Juliette 
for him. Robert signallised assent with an indination of the head, and 
stuttered out a kind of promise. The hand he gave Adrian was humid 
and trembling. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF ADRIAN. 


Some time after the departure of Adrian, Roger announced that he was 
going to Paris in order to complete some important business matters. He 
had received some news, he said, from a relation, who was very rich, and 
engaged in a large way of business, of some advantageous speculations 
he was willing to assist him in. Next he proposed to Robert to go with 
him, and essayed to tempt him with fortune. To the great astonishment 
of every one, Robert accepted these proposals, and departed with Roger. 

Juliette, left alone, thought of her Adrian, of whom she received news 
from time to time. She learned that he had already distinguished himself 
as a non-commissioned officer, and she had no doubt that he would soon be 
promoted to a lieutenancy. Mer ambition did not rise beyond that; she 
believed that a lieutenant was a person whom her brother could not refuse, 
and that sweet hope sustained her courage, and consoled her for his absence. 
However, after an absence of six months, Robert and Noger returned to 
Juliette, but how different to what they were when they had left! Roger, it 
was rumoured, had succeeded wonderfully in business, and had been able 
also to assist Robert in making some money. Joger bought a house 
similar to the one Adrian had sought to acquire; and the brother of 
Julictte bought o pretty little property not far from that of his friend. 
Robert’s newly-acquired fortune did not, however, seem to make him 
happy ; he was still as melancholy as ever; there were even moments 
when, suffering from agitation of which no one could divine the cause, he 
trembled and quaked at the least sound, at the simplest interpellation. 
Juliette strained every nerve to restore the mind of her brother to peace 
and contentment; but when she sought to discover the origin of her 
brother’s tears, his sadness, now that fortune smiled on him, Robert would 
avoid his sister, and walk away without answering her questions. Toger, 
who seemed greatly satisfied with his luck, began again to speak of love 
to Juliette. He dogged her steps night and day, entreated, persecuted her 
with his suit. “JT can never love you,” said Julictte to him ; “but I adore 
Adrian.” . . . “ Adrian thinks no more about you,” responded Roger ; ‘“ he 
will not return again.” ... ‘Adrian will always be faithful to me, of 
that I am certain; but even if he should forget me, I will never consent 
to marry you.” ... “You will marry me,” responded Roger, darting 
at the pretty maiden a fiendish look; “you must, you shall!” ... 
Juliette trembled, quivered. She complained to her brother of the atten- 
tions of the man whom she detested, but Robert did not answer ; he merely 
listened to her in silence. Sometimes the tears would run down her cheeks, 
and deep sighs escape her, but he only walked away, without offering his 
sister any consolation. 

Two years had rolled over since the departure of Adrian, but no day 
passed that Juliette did not implore heaven to bring back her lover, for 
each day her position became more unsupportable. Roger did not relax 
in his attentions ; he gave her no peace, and became more arrogant, more 
assured than ever in his determination to marry her. He had now thrown 
off all timidity in the prosecution of his suit ; he threatened, he scolded, 
and told her he would force her into obedience. Juliette, not being able 
to endure this creulty, implored her brother to forbid Roger asking for her 
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hand, and for the first time Robert announced to her that she must make 
up her mind to marry Roger. 

“Marry RKoger—forget Adrian! Never, never!” exclaimed Juliette. 
“J shall carry with me to the tomb the oath I took to love him, and him 
only.” . . . “You must forget that oath, and Adrian also,” said Robert. 
“You must become the wife of Roger, or I am lost.” ... “Lost! What 
do you mean? What have you to fear from Roger?” . . . “Everything, 
if you do not consent to be his wife.” 

Robert fled, leaving Juliette a prey to the most mortal terrors. ‘“ For- 
get Adrian! It is impossible. spouse Roger! I would rather die!” 
But what were these dangers that menaced her brother? What had he 
to fear from him whom he regarded as his sincere friend—from him to 
whom he was indebted for his good fortune? Juliette strove in vain to 
divine this secret ; her reason became confused, her mind wandered over 
vague conjectures, she could not concentrate her ideas. 

The day following this conversation with Robert, Juliette retired to her 
chamber, there to seek in vain for repose; sleep had deserted her eyelids 
from the moment that it was sought to force her to forget Adrian. Eager 
to breathe the pure open air for a brief space, in the hope of reanimating 
her shattered spirits, she got up in the middle of the night, and lifted up 
her window, which looked into their garden. When the window had been 
raised a little, a voice, which she recognised to be that of her brother, 
broke the silence of the night. “To whom could Robert be speaking at 
that hour?” Juliette listened. She thought she heard her own nume 
pronounced. Soon she distinguished the voice of Roger. It was of her 
that they were speaking. The desire to be made acquainted with their 
secret, to know what they had resulved on, dispelled all fear from her 
mind. She descended softly from the chamber, walked noiselessly to the 
summer-house in which Koger and her brother were seated, and holding 
her breath for fear of being surprised, Juliette listened to their conversa- 
tion. 

“Things have now remained long enough in their present condition ; 
it is time they came to an end,” said Roger. . . . “It is not my fault,” 
responded Robert, in a trembling voice. “I have given you full permission 
to speak to her.” . . . “It is not enough that I speak to her, and you see 
very well in what esteem she holds ine; she repels me continually. That 
little girl is devilish headstrong, but, by God, she will have to surrender. 
It is for you to command her; you are her brother, and she must obey 
you.” ... “I told her yesterday what were my intentions.” .. . “But 
that is not sufficient ; you must force her to yield.” . . . “I have not the 
authority. I could not compel her against her will.” . .. “ You have 
not the right! you could not! Bah! you are always so feeble—so unde- 
cided. ‘You must show her your mettle, all the same. Consider well, 
Robert, the consequences if I do not marry your sister. I have it in my 
power to ruin you, and I shall not hesitate to act.” . . . ‘*That would be 
your ruin also.” . . . “No,no; I can flee. I can put myself on terms of 
equality with my pursuers after denouncing you, and I can lay before the 
magistrates an accusation against you—an accusation that you will not be 
in a position to deny.” .. . “ Wretch! what frightful condition is this 
that you have placed me in?” . .. “Indeed, let me counsel you to be 
more moderate in your language. You have not got a sou, and you deserve 
to have nothing. Very well; I have enriched you—and myself, no doubt, 
at the same time—but you elect now to break with your best friends. It 
seems to me that you ought to be grateful to me, in place of heaping insult 
upon me. You are an ingrate!” ... “But what about the remorse that 
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tears my heart, and thie fear of being found out?” . . . “ As to the latter, 
you know very well that there is no danger; no one is in possession of our 
secret. You are not, then, going to run any risk ; and as for your remorse, 
it comes too late.” . . . “Ah! that is well said. I no longer enjoy a 
moment's tranquillity. I could not endure to face Adrian; and if he 
should return to his native place!” . .. “There is no fear of his returning 
when once your sister is married.” ... ‘“ Unlucky Adrian ! must I also 
tear from you your lover after despoiling you of your fortune—after I have 
stolen from you your whole possessions ?”’ 

A cry, issuing from the near distance, interrupted Robert. The two 
men rushed impetuously from the summer-house, and found Juliette a few 
steps distant, stretched’on the ground unconscious. . . . “It is my sister,” 
said Robert ; “it is my poor sister.” . .. “ Yes,” said Roger, in a serious 
tone ; “she has been listening to us, no doubt; she has heard all. It is 
now more necessary than ever that she should become my wife.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
END OF THE HISTORY OF ADRIAN. 


In recovering sensibility, Julictte dared not cast her regards cither upon 
her brother or Roger ; both of them inspired her with horror. She could 
not support the thought of continuing to live with the wretches who had 
robbed Adrian and Georges. She had, nevertheless, some shreds of pity 
left for her brother, whose remorse and repentance she had witnessed. . . . 
“You know our secret,” said Roger to her. “Do you still insist on 
refusing my hand? I can ruin your brother, dishonour your family, and 
I shall do it if you do not consent to marry me, even should I perish with 
ou.” 

‘ Juliette recognised that Roger was capable, out of pure revenge, of 
denouncing even himself. She trembled at the bare idea of giving her 
hand to that monster; but, on the other hand, she could no more support 
the idea of seeing her unfortunate brother accused, dragged before the 
tribunal, and the name of their honoured father tarnished for ever. Robert, 
pale and trembling in presence of his sister, dared not supplicate with her 
to save him; he had a horror of himself ; he felt himself unworthy of her 
pity ; and Juliette, who perceived his fears and sufferings, decided to save 
her brother, and to suffer a living death in marrying Roger. 

The marriage-day was fixed ; in eight days Juliette—charming Juliette 
—would become the wife of a monster saturated with crimes; one of the 
most lovely works of nature was about to be united to one of its most 
repulsive forms. The poor unfortunate awaited this moment like the 
unfortunate condemned culprit waiting his doom. 

Just then Adrian returned, burning with love and hope, having ob- 
tained the grade of lieutenant, and having saved some money. He had 
taken advantage of a leave of absence in order to demand from Robert the 
hand of his sister; he saw no longer any obstacles to his union with 
Juliette. On entering his native town, his first care was to ask for news 
of his beloved. . . . “In eight days,” said one to him, “she is to become 
the wife of Roger.” ... “Juliette unfaithful, and for the sake of Roger ! 
You are deceiving me,” said Adrian. ‘“T shall not believe it until her own 
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mouth has avouched to me.” . . . He was informed of the new residence 
of Juliette ; he ran—he fled—he rushed through the town like a madman ; 
finally he came to the house—he entered—he is before Juliette. He could 
not persuade himself that it was she whom he saw—bowed down with sad- 
ness—dissolving in tears—pain and suffering had so altered the features of 
his sweetheart. 

Juliette gave vent to a cry of joy; she was stunned on perceiving 
Adrian ; but soon, remembering her changed position, she dropped back, 
sad and abashed, into her chair. . . . “ My Juliette,” he cried, throwing 
himself on his knees in front of his lover, ‘‘can you not receive me more 
tenderly?” more smittcn than ever. ‘“ Why these tears, this sadness ? 
What has changed you? You have not flown into my arms; you have 
not responded to my yearning ! Oh, heavens! have I been told the truth ?” 
... “Yes,” she said, in a feeble voice; “yes, I marry Roger.” ... 
“You marry Roger ; you, Juliette! You unfaithful tome!” ... “Ah, 
I have not for a moment ceased to adore you; but it must be, and I can- 
not tell you the reason. I must marry Roger.” . . . “You must marry 
Roger! And this is the return you give me for my love, for my constancy. 
Perfidious wretch ! and thine own mouth dost not fear to avouch it! 
Thou makest eport of my sorrow! Go, then—I relieve you of your oath, 
your letters, in which you pourtrayed a fondness you did not feel—marry 
Roger ; you are worthy of him.” 

Adrian departcd as he uttered these words, without even regarding 
Juliette. Ah! if he conld have perceived the shattered, helpless girl, he 
would not have had the courage to tear himself away thus! That blow 
was too much for the soul of Juliette. Till now she had been able to bear 
up, but the recollection of being accused of perfidy by Adrian, the vche- 
mence of his curse, and to lose at once his esteem and his love! When 
Robert came in, the unfortunate gir) had succumbed under the weight of 
her great affliction. He had been informed of the return of Adrian, and 
more troubled, more concerned than ever, he had sought Juliette in order 
to escupe from the vengeance of Adrian. 

He found his sister plunged in the most overwhelming despair; he 
heard her pronounce in the intervals of her sobs the name of her lover, and 
declare that she was not able to support life. That spectacle cut Robert 
to the very soul, a soul already wrung with remorse; he felt himself 
unworthy of the sacrifice that Juliette was going to make for him; he 
groaned when thinking that so much candour, beauty and virtue should 
become a prey to the man who had forced him into crime. . . . “ Console 
yourself, Juliette,” said he to her; ‘dry those tears. You shall see Adrian 
again ; you may yet be happy. It is for me that you have sacrificed all.” 
... But Juliette did not hear him; these consolations did not reach her 
heart, which the interview with Adrian had just riven asunder. 

Roger also learned of the return cf Adrian, and perceived the fatal 
consequences which might result from it. He feared the love of Juliette 
and the remorse of Robert. He dreaded the fury of his rival. He con- 
cluded, finally, that he could not be the tranquil possessor of his fortune and 
of his mistress so Jong as Adrian existed, and another crime did not deter 
him from the gratification of his passions. He swore he would kill his rival. 

On withdrawing from Juliette, Adrian had quitted the town, and walk- 
ing on aimlessly, his legs had carried him to a wood not far distant. There 
he abandoned himself to his great sorrow. He let the tears run which he 
had restrained in the presence of Juliette, and ceasing to combat his regrets 
and his love, he recalled the image of her he still loved, notwithstanding 
the perfidy he deemed her guilty of. 
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Night had come on ; a dreadful storm approached, the thunder rolled, 
and its echoes answered each other through the forest, which the lightning 
lighted up at intervals. Adrian remained in the forest. He was s0 
absorbed by his sorrow that the elemental war which was raging had no 
terrors for him. On the contrary, the alarming disturbance possessed a 
peculiar charm for his soul. 

At midnight Robert set out from his dwelling to go in search of him 
whom he had previvusly despoiled, and to whom he would make a full 
avowal of his guilt, in hopes of obtaining his pardon. He knew Adrian 
well enough to conclude that the fault of the brother could not alter his 
sentiments in regard to the sister. 

It was supposed that Adrian had selected the hut of a woodman, situated 
in the forest, in which to pass the night. At anyrate, such was the informa- 
tion that Robert was able to glean concerning him in the afternoon, and he 
decided to repair thither, choosing expressly an hour when no person would 
he able to observe him. He flattered himself that the conversation he 
should have with Adrian would remain for ever a secret, and, above all, that 
Roger should have no suspicions. 

The hope of assuaging his soul, boiling over with remorse, imparted 
energy to the man who was ordinarily so feeble and timid. He walked 
with a firm step, in spite of the thunderstorm which raged over his head, 
and it was not long before he reached the outskirts of the forest. Roger, 
however, was also awake. ‘he wretch was waiting for the darkness and 
silence of the night to strike down with certainty his victim. During the 
day he had correctly informed himself of the route Adrian had taken, and 
when the darkness and obscurity secined to promise him impunity, he 
directed his steps towards the ut, into which to find an easy entrance, and 
without waking up the woodman. 

Roger advanced with grcat circumspection. He was afraid of being 
heard. He halted at the Icast noise which fell upon his ear. At a turn in 
the path a gleam of lightning discovered to him a man walking with great 
precipitation. He listened, he stood unmoveable. The man passed near 
him—the name of Juliette painfully escaped his hips. Roger had not the 
slightest doubt that it was Ins rival. Whom clse but Adrian would now 
be in the wood? He hurried his steps, he reached his victim. “ Die!” he 
exclaimed. He struck, and Robert fell at his feet, buthed in his own blood. 

From the cry which escaped the unhappy victim on being struck, he 
recognised his mistake. He fled, devoured with rage at having failed to 
despatch his rival, The death of Robert removed any hope of hin now 
obtaining possession of Juliette. As he walked on, he swore that Adrian 
should never cnjoy more happiness than he. 

Robert, however, still breathed, and his groans becoming audible to 
Adrian, they roused him at length from his profound stupor. However 
unhappy one may be, one always finds alleviation from one’s troubles when 
one can succour others in misfortune. Misery dves not render one insensible, 
although misfortune does so sometimes. 

Adrian betook himself to the spot whence procecded the groaning. He 
came near to a man who was dying. But how could he be expected to 
recognise in this man Robert, the brother of Julictte ? Alone, in the dead 
of the night, in the middle of the forest, and when the storm seemed as 
though it would overwhelm pvor mortals, why should I go to succour this 
unfortunate? Adrian called out. The echoes sent back his cries, the storm 
alone responded to them. He bent down beside the wounded person. He 
tried to reanimate him, to staunch his wound. Mobert vpened his eyes, 
and recognised the gentle voice of .\crian. 
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“Tt is you who would save me!” said he. “It is you who implores 
heaven in my favour, dear Adrian. I am unworthy of your pity. I am the 
author of all your misfortunes. I have merited my fate, but I should die 
less unhappy if you would vouchsafe me your forgiveness.” 

“Whatever these wrongs may be,” said Adrian, “I must forget them. 
For the present, I must think of nothing but succouring you. You cannot 
remain here in the wood. I will carry you in my arms to the hut of the 
woodman. We shall find assistance there.” 

“This would be useless,” said Robert, in a choking voice. ‘I feel I 
have not many minutes to live. Permit me to employ these in confessing 
my crime. Such an avowal alone can assuage and lessen my sufferings. 
Behold the spectacle—nature is on fire, the elements are at war, nothing 
can more terrify him who already can look into the depths of the tomb.” 

Adrian was obliged to accede to the request of Robert. Drawing near 
him, and raising gently his head, he listened in silence to the narrative of 
Juliette’s brother, ‘“ You know, Adrian, that the ruin of my parents 
changed my disposition, I became morose, silent. Accustomed to a father 
too kind to oppose my desires, I never could be persuaded to travel. I had, 
in fact, nothing whatever to do, and the moment I found T could no longer 
trust to him for subsistence, to make use of the faculties and powers that 
nature had bestowed on me, was a terrible shock to my feelings. The 
chagrin of having uselessly employed the carly years of my life made itself 
then felt ; but, instead of cultivating that energy which inspires in us the 
desire to repair our shortcomings, [ only indulged ennui and gloomy 
thoughts. Roger alone—the perfidious Roger—had the address to distract 
me, by feigning to sympatiise with me, and to encourage my idleness. 
‘You ought not to travel,’ he said to me often ; ‘you were born rich. A 
misfortune hus overtaken you: some other lucky event will repair the 
damage! Yortune is kind and compensatory.’ It was just at this time 
that you and your brother inherited your relative’s fortune, and I am not 
ashamed to avow that, far from sharing In your happiness, I only experi- 
enced regret at scelng some one more fortunate than myself. Noger was 
always near me, and for some time his insidious speeches, his perverse 
maxims, perverted my heart and corrupted my soul. ‘Now is the time,’ 
said he to me one day, ‘when both of us may repair the wrongs of fortune, 
and recover that which she has taken away from us. The brothers Dalmont 
have just received a considerable sum on which they had not counted, and 
with which, consequently, they can very well do without. Assist me, and 
this sum will pass into our hands, which will then be much better placed 
than in those of the two dullards who are insensible of its worth.’ This 
proposition at first filled me with horror. Soon I began to regard it without 
dread. I even ventured on calculating on the chances of success. Ah ! 
my dear Adrian, when one meditates on crime, one is already become 
culpable. What ought I to say to you now? I was base enough to yield, 
and during that féte day I entered your residence along with Roger, and I 
assisted in despoiling you, my friend. This is where feeble will and con- 
tempt for work have led me ; the love of ease, which I decorated with the 
fine name of independence. But from that moment, far from being happy, 
I have not tasted a moment’s pleasure. Sleep has deserted my eyes, 
and when every one reposed around me, I fancied that I was surrounded 
with people who were wanting to arrest me. The chirp of a bird, a breath 
of wind, the faintest rustle of the leaves made me start, and always to hear 
the terrible words : ‘It is you who have robbed Adrian.’ But that was not 
nearly all, A torment more cruel was in reserve. Jtoger—the infamous 
Royer—wished to espouse Juliette. It was necessury to sacrifice my 
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sister—to witness her tears without pity—her despair, and to condemn her 
life to misery in order to purchase the silence of my accomplice. Juliette 
came to discover our horrible secret. Judge of her sorrow—of her situation 
—and cease to regard her as unfaithful ; it is for me that she has sacrificed 
herself. But such a union could not be accomplished. To-day—touched 
by the distress of Juliette—I came to tell you all—to confess all. A 
monster fell on me and stabbed me. Roger is my assassin ; but now I can 
die at ease. Juliette cannot be his wife. Dear Adrian, it was I who 
despoiled you. Ah, tell me that you forgive me, and I shall dic contented.” 

Adrian had listened with the most lively emotion to the recital of 
Robert—often interrupted by moments of weakness and suffering which 
the poor unfortunate forced himself to surmount, in order that he might 
tell all to Adrian. The latter burst into tears at the recollection of Juliette, 
and reproached himself that he had for a moment dared to accuse her. 

‘““ Yes,” said he at length to Robert ; “T pardon you—your repentance 
ought to efface your guilt. It is only Roger, the monster, I would like 
to punish ; but dispel remorse—there is yet hope.” 

““No, Adrian, all is finished for me; I feel it. ‘This avowal has ex- 
hausted all my strength; but you have forgiven me—console my poor 
sister—let her not curse the memery of her brother.” 

Robert let his head fall upon the humid leaves and grass of the forest. 
He ceased to breathe. Adrian stood motionless for a few moments in 
presence of the corpse of the unhappy Robert, but soon the remembrance 
of Juliette made him feel that he had other duties to fulfil, He must 
condole with her ; he must devote himself wholly to her. He broke down 
several branches of trees and covered over the body of Robert with them, 
and left the forest to go to Juliette, to whom he must impart the news of 
the death of her brother. 

But, in approaching the town, an extraordinary burst of light fell upon 
his eyes. The sky was illumined. One could distinguish the houses, the 
chimney tops, and the glare seemed each minute to be increasing more and 
more, Adrian hastened his steps, agitated by a fear which he could not 
explain. The frightened cries of people soon reached his ears. The 
inhabitants of the villaye are all on foot, and hasten towards the same point, 
“Fire ! fire!” is the cry raised in every direction ; and this alarming cry 
has burned into the soul of Adrian. A secret presentiment directs his steps 
towards the residence of Juliette. Here it is, in fact, where the flames 
have broke out. Here it is that the lightning has descended, in the midst 
of a thunderstorm which seems as if it would wreck the whole universe. 

“Juliette, my Juliette,” cried Adrian. No voice responded ; but people 
pointed to him with their fingers the house being devoured by the flames. 
Adrian ran, pushed through the crowd, and reached the vicinity of the 
conflagration. He entered the house, rushed from chamber to chamber ; 
the smoke hindered him from secing anything. He called the name of 
his darling. At length a voice was heard, It called Robert. Oh, Julictte 
was searching for her brother, and wished so much to save him, Adrian 
ran to save Juliette. He seized her in his arms. She lost consciousness 
while still stammering out the name of her brother. Adrian rushed through 
the flames, surmounted all obstacles— Juliette was saved. 

The house became the prey of the flames. Nothing could be saved of 
that which belonged to Juliette and her brother. The fire was attributed 
to the lightning, which had strnck several places, and, in particular, the 
body of the unfortunate Robert, which was found the next day in the woods, 
reduced to a cinder. 

Juliette alone knew the truth. She learned from Adrian the sad end 
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of her brother ; but she experienced a sentiment of deep satisfaction when 
she learned of his repentance, and discovered that Adrian had pardoned 
him. Roger had fled the country. Juliette was left destitute ; but she 
was everything to her lover, who soon espoused her, and they at once 
quitted scenes which put Juliette too much in mind of her brother and 
Roger. 

Adrian obtained his discharge from the army, not desiring to separate 
himself from a spouse whose feeble and shattered health demanded his 
anxious care. The violent shocks which had affected the mind of Juliette 
had also undermined her constitution. The idea of her union with Roger, 
the death of her brother, and the burning of her dwelling, had overwhelmed 
this unfortunate girl; and, although happy in the arms of her husband, 
Juliette sighed sometimes, as if doubting the reality of her deliverance. 

The newly-married couple lived in Paris. Adrian found employment, 
the remuneration from which served to maintain them. Julictte became 
pregnant ; she gave to the world a boy, but she died immediately after- 
wards, in the arms of her hushand. Adrian, in losing Juliette, had banished 
all hope of happiness in his life ; still, he felt that he ought to live for his 
son, and Adolphe became the object of his tenderest care. Adrian sub- 
jected himsclf to every deprivation in order to give his son a good education. 
Adolphe grew up under the care of his father, He was about ten years of 
iwe, when one day, as he was walking with his father in the environs of 
Paris, they were accosted by a beggar, who implored them for alms. 
Adrian was struck with the voice of the mendicant, and, regarding his 
features carefully, he recognised Roger under the miserable rags which 
covered him. <A sentiment of satisfaction inspired Adrian. ‘ At least,” 
he said, “ crime has not succeeded.” 

Roger had already taken to flight, having recognised Adrian. <A few 
years later, his career was cut short on the scaffold. Adrian increased in 
years, satisfied at secing his son Adolphe respond to his hopes—for though 
the young man was a little dull, and at times somewhat sensitive in the 
society of ladies, he yet possessed the qualities of a man of honour, and had 
only the defects of his age. Adrian wished to place his son in an office ; 
but @® young man without means could not afford to pass two or three 
years as a supernumary, and Adolphe entered — haberdasher’s shop. His 
father retired to Senlis, where he obtained s ne light employment, and 
indulged the hope that his son would be more fortunate than he had been. 
Such is the history of Adolphus, senior, whor: now we shall name M. 
Dalmont, 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE DYING MAN. 


ADOLPHE saw, from the subdued light that came through the Venetian 
blinds of an upper room, that his father had not retired to bed. He 
knocked gently for fear of startling the invalid, and begged to be ad- 
mitted. The heart of Monsieur Dalmont beat more rapidly as the well- 
known voice reached the portals of his ears. He descended the stairs as 
fast as his trembling limbs would permit him, unlocked the door, and in a 
moment father and son were in each other’s arms. When the first feelings 
of gratification at again meeting after a lengthened separation were over, 
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Adolphe looked attentively at his father, aud Leheld with grief the ravages 
that disease had made in his frame and face, Monsieur Dalmont was only 
forty-five years of age, but feeble as a child: his eyes were as bright and 
intelligent as ever, but the sockets that contained them were hollow and 
discoloured ; his cheeks were lighted with a hectic flush far different to the 
ruddy glow of health ; that great inexplicable complaint—consumption— 
which no physician, however eminent, no surgeon, however gifted, has yet 
been able to vanquish—claimed him for its own, and a constant, husky, 
wearing cough warned his friends, though not himself, that the lamp of life 
glimmered only with occasional faint, flickering flashes, the assured prelude 
of approaching dissolution. 

The retired soldier welcomed his son with every demonstration of the 
fondest parental affection ; he pressed him to his heart, and assured him 
that the weakness was only temporary, that it would soon pass away, and 
his presence would promote his cure. The young man did notreply; a 
tear stood in his eye at seeing his father’s altered form, but he brushed it 
quickly away, lest his parent should be a witness of his grief. He then 
persuaded Monsieur Dalmont to retire to his bed, and, fatigued as he was 
with the hard day’s walk, he threw himself upon his humble couch, prayed 
fervently that his father’s life might yet be spared, and in a few minutes 
lost all his cares in sleep. 

The following morning the young man rose like a giant refreshed, and 
proceeded to instal himself as major-domo of his father’s house. They 
enjoyed a quiet breakfast together, conversing calmly and contentedly ; 
Monsieur Dalmont forming plans for future happiness, and buoying himself 
up with the hope that a friend of his youth, who was in favour at head- 
quarters in Paris, would soon be able to perform a promise that Adolphe 
should receive a Government appointment that would place him in a 
comfortable position for life. Their little domestic arrangements soon 
assumed a certain regularity and method. Every morning, if the weather 
was fine, the father and son took a short walk tugether. Adolphe sup- 
ported his parent with the tenderest affection, he watched over him, and 
anticipated his every want as fondly as a mother docs her babe ; and if at 
times a sigh was given to Eugénie, it was not mingled with regret at being 
near the author of his days. At intervals of relaxation from his labours 
of love, when his father’s slumbers allowed the image of the fair girl to 
dance beforc his eyes, he thought it strange that he should not have received 
a letter from Jeanneton, but supposed that Eugénie had succeeded in 
obtaining time from her mother, and that the marriage was still delayed. 

Week followed weck in this quiet manner, and Monsieur Dalmont’s 
health had not advanced in the least; indeed, it was evident that he was 
getting worse. He became more feeble daily, his legs almost refused to 
bear his weight, and day after day the great final change was drawing 
nigh. Still the dying man—like most others suffering from the insidious 
complaint—was not aware of his own dangcr, his constitutional spirits were 
not depressed ; he formed plans which never could be realised, and Adolphe, 
thinking with filial piety that these vistas of the future would sooth his 
downward path, trembled to destroy the illusion, and almost confirmed his 
hopes of living through many years. . . . Goo Adolphe ! thy cares, thy 
anxieties for thy father are in vain; but thou wilt not have the harrowing 
thought of coldly neglecting him who gave thee life, to destroy thy rest 
in after days ! 

At the end of the second month, Monsieur Dalmont became aware that 
his continued existence was indeed hopeless. One morning he spoke of his 
upproaching end with that screnity which always accompanics the parting 
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spirit of @ good man. He gave his son the most affectionate and excellent 
advice as to his future conduct, besought him to act uprightly, and to 
hed his passions, then kissed him tenderly, and retired to that bed 

m which he rose no more. Adolphe watched beside his father till he 
fell into a gentle slumber; the young man, fatigued with three nights’ 
watching, yielded insensibly to sleep, and when he awoke at early dawn, 
and turned his eyes upon the bed, he saw that his father’s spirit, calmly 
and noiselessly, had winged its flight to an upper and a better world. In- 
voluntarily Adolphe uttered a piercing shriek. But let us drop the curtain. 
Filial grief is sacred... . A few days afterwards, the veteran’s remains 
iets sald Ay to their last resting-place, and Adolphe Dalmont was alone 
in the world, 


OHAPTER XVIIL 


WHICH SHOWS HOW JEANNETON GETS ANOTHER PLAOE. 

LET us now return to Paris, and see what has been passing in the interim 
within the laceman’s house. . . . From the eventful sight in which the 
drunken water-carrier stumbled so inopportunely into the passage pak 
the open door, Madame Montonnet’s vigilance had been redoubled, and she 
Sears her daughter's marriage forward with the greatest eagerness. 

ugénie was restricted to the limits of her own room, and only permitted 
to leave it for her meals; Jeanneton appeared unhappy, and, what was more 
singular, did not speak to Eugénie ; Monsieur Montonnet said nothing, and 
took his cue from his wife’s countenance ; and old Bidois appeared to be 
overwhelmed with important business, holding secret interviews with 
Madame Montonnet, and pluming himself upon the confidence the old 
lady reposedin him. Eugénie could not at all make out what was going 
on. She thought her interview with Adolphe had been discovered ; but 
then her mother would have scolded her to death, whereas she treated her 
with silent disdain ; Jeanneton, too, did not speak one word of comfort to 
her; and Adolphe had not hazarded any further communication. ... 
Poor little dear! She thought the whole world abandoned her, and her 
eyes were red with weeping ; she was in despair, and made up her mind to 
die, but nevertheless the preparations for her wedding went on without 
cessation. 

The note which Adolphe had written to Jeanneton on leaving Paris had 
been duly delivered to her. She opened it in a pet, and, notwithstanding 
Adolphe’s protestations, she railed at him, and consigned him to perdition 
in her own mind, for she could not pardon his being found sleeping in the 
same bed with s ballet-girl. She had no compassion at all for the young 
man’s error, and in this she was not to blame. Jeanneton was but a thick- 
headed, good-hearted, honest maid-of-all-work : had she been a fine lady’s 
fine maid she would have known the world better, and not have vexed her- 
self about such a trifle as a peccadillo with a young danseuse. 

However, had Jeanneton been evcr so well-disposed to overlook 
Adolphe’s folly, and console Eugénie with assurances of his undying attach- 
ment, she had not any opportunity of doing so, because she was not allowed 
to see her young mistress except in her mother’s presence. One considera- 
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tion only gave her the slightest hope, and that was that if the detested 
marriage with Dupont should take place, Eugénie would want a servant, 
and if she could persuade the stupid grocer to engage her, they would never 
part. She shuddered at the idea of the marriage, bub at the same time 
dared not tell Eugénie that she had seen Adolphe asleep in Zélie’s bed. 

At last all the preparations were made, all the preliminaries settled, and 
the day for the wedding positively fixed. Dupont had made some necessary 
purchases, and bought the jewellery for the marriage present, amongst 
which—true to his instinct—he had thrust several sticks of Bayonne choco- 
late, pots of Guava jelly, bon-bons, etc. He had ordered a complete new 
suit of clothes from the tailor; had enjoined his barber to invent an 
entirely new mode of dressing his hair on the all-important day ; and had 
bought an additional number of seals and trinkets which were suspended to 
his watch-chains, and made such a jingling a hundred yards off that people 
in the street thought a horse with small bells attached to the harness was 
coming along, and stepped on one side to avoid being run over. Dupont 
was delighted at being noticed—a distinction which he imagined was owing 
to the figure he made—and simpered graciously at the passers-by, and they 
laughed again, not with the fool, but at him. 

p to this time the grocer rented a small apartment above his shop ; 
but this establishment was by no means adequate to his enlarged views and 
the approaching change from his single blessedness, so he took the whole 
of the first floor, and turned his attention to the purposes to which the 
different rooms should be assigned. This was a subject with which he was 
very little conversant, and being sorely puzzled as to the distribution of the 
apartments, he called up two of his shopmen to aid him with their advice. 

ow, these shopmen, whose perceptions were cast in the same mould as 
their master’s, were of opinion that each room and cabinet were peculiarly 
fitted for a kitchen and & water-closet, after the English fashion. Dupont 
was precisely of the same opinion ; but as the whole of the apartments 
could not be appropriated for these very useful domestic apurtenances, he 
decided to consult his future mother-in-law on the momentous question, 
and in the meantime, caused the wainscoting to be scrubbed, and the walls 
to be papered from top to bottom. 

One morning as Dupont was about to leave on a flying visit to Madame 
Montonnet, Jeanneton made her appearance. The truth was that the 
extra grace accorded to her had expired, the marriage would take place in 
a very few days, and as there was no time to be lost, she determined to 
make & bold stroke in order to obtain a situation. Dupont, thinking she 
required some article, told her to go into the shop and choose whatever she 
liked ; whereupon Jeanneton thanked him, and opened her little strata- 
getic diplomacy forthwith. “It is not that I come for, Monsieur,” she 
said, with a sigh. ‘In a few days you will be the husband of Mademoiselle 
Eugénie.” ... “Yes, Jeanneton ; Thursday next will be the happy day.” 
. » » “I have understood so, Monsieur, and am come to instal myself in my 
new place.” ... “ Your new ! why, what do you mean?”.., 
“That, as you and your wife will want a servant, Mademoiselle has done 
me the honour to select me.” . . . “ Ah, oh, I daresay you will suit us very 
well ; you can cook, of course?” . . . “Ob, yes, Monsieur, I can cook very 
well indeed.” . . . “ Yes; and you are industrious, and young and pretty : 
I like pretty faces about me. And ao you are about to leave Madame 
Montonnet?” ... “I would leave everybody in the world to be with 
Ma’ameelle Eugénie. I got my discharge from Madame’s service on pur- 
aig .. . “That shows your attachment to my bride. And now you are 

ere, suppose you help me, Jeanneton, in laying out these apartments, 
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You are acquainted with Eugénie’s tastes, and may suggest some altera- 
tions that may please her.” 

The servant thought it very odd that these arrangements should have 
been postponed until the eve of the marriage, and followed Dupont in 
silence upstairs, where he showed her with great self-approbation that the 
walls were nearly all coloured alike, in shades of dingy, greenish brown. 
Jeanneton thought they looked very dull and melancholy, but Dupont 
assured her that he knew what he was about, and that he had them coloured 
in accordance with the lines of various articles of histrade. The dining-room 
was olive, the drawing-room chocolate, the kitchen brown sugar, and the 
chief bedroom pistachio-nut. . . . “ But, Monsieur, I see only one principal 
bedroom.” . . . “Only one! What the devil should we do with two?” 
..« “One for—Madame, and one for yourself.” . . . “ How for myself ? 
Bo you think I shall not sleep with my wife?” .. . ‘Certainly, if she 
chooses ; but she will have a chamber for herself. It’s all the fashion now 
with young wives, and is very much more convenient. You can go in and 
out of a morning on your business without disturbing Madame ; for you 
know you are an early riser, and Mademoiselle gets up very late.” .. , 
“ Are you sure of that? Her mother has told me she rises with the birds.” 
..» “Yes, at present; but you must know Mademoiselle reckons that 
when she is married to you she shall do just what she likes.” ... ‘To be 
sure she shall; I shall not endeavour to thwart her in the least.” ... 
‘‘Right, Monsieur; and you will be a happy man. But that is not all; 
she is subject to dreadful nervous attacks, and if you are to sleep with her 
I am afraid they will very much increase.” ... “Nervous attacks! the 
devil! Madame Montonnet never said a word to me of them. You have 
been always with her, Jeanneton, and must know best. Perhaps it will be 
right that we should have two bedrooms. That won’t prevent my—you 
know, Jeanneton—whenever I like, eh?” ... “ No doubt, Monsieur ; you 
will be her husband, and you can always—” ... “Yes, to be sure. And 
two chainbers—there’s something aristocratic in the idea, something like 
high life, something grand, something—” ... “But do not mention a 
word about it to Madame Montonnet. If you do, she’ll tell it again to 
Eugénie, and that will take away the pleasure of the surprise.” .. . “ Ah, 
make yourself easy about that ; I’ll be as quietas a mouse. But, Jeanneton, 
a thought has struck me; the first night, eh ?—will my wife come to my bed, 
or must I go to hers?” . . . “Oh, Monsieur, how can you ask such a 
question? Of course the husband always goes to his wife!” ... “ Yes, 
yes, I see. I'll go to my little wife. And now you are here, set about 
work, and apportion the rooms at once.” 

Delighted at the success of her stratagem, Jeanneton chose for Eugénie 
the chamber farthest removed from that she allotted to Dupont. The 
former had two doors, one opening from the sitting-room, and the other on 
to a passage, which led to a small, apartment next to the kitchen, which, 
of course, was apportioned to Jeanneton; thus by this arrangement the 
servant would have access to her mistress at all times, and would be at 
hand to console her under her misery at all hours of the day or night, and 
lend ene assistance to prevent the natural consequences of this unhappy 
match. 

Whilst the affectionate woman was occupied in this manner at 
Dupont’s, Madame Montonnet held a long interview with her daughter, 
announced to her that she would be positively married within three days, 
and commanded her to give over her lamentations, for nothing on earth 
should stop the wedding from taking place. Engénie heard her, but did 
not reply ; she only thought that, as she could not help it, she must go 
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through the ceremony, and then she would break her heart and die. . . . 
There used to be a great many young ladies who thought the same ; but, 
somehow or other, the numbers diminish every day. 

All that night Eugénie invoked the aid of Adolphe and Jeanneton. 
Alas, neither could hear her prayers. Adolphe was away at Senlis with 
his dying parent, and Jeanneton was making things as comfortable as she 
could in her new place. A new servant, ugly, and harsh, and old, had 
succeeded her at Montonnets’, and Kugénie saw at a glance that there was 
no hope of sympathy from her. They had dismissed her faithful Jeanneton, 
there remained now no one to whom she could speak of her Adolphe ; they 
were trying to break her heart, and, doubtless, they would succeed. 

The following day the husband’s present to the bride was brought to 
the weeping girl, the rolls of chocolate, pots of tamarnds and other con- 
fectionaries having been taken out by Madame Montonnet, who inspected 
the contents of the basket, to prevent the introduction of any treasonable 
devices into her household, primarily to its being conveyed upstairs. Her 
mother, Bidois and the servant held up to the light a topaz necklace, 
brooch and earrings, and spread out handsome shawls, rich dresses and 
elegant lace, all of them speaking in raptures of the articles as they were 
successively produced. Eugenie, as soon as she was left alone, pursed up 
her lips, and threw the presents on the couch without deigning to cast 
one look upon the worthless trumpery. . . . A young girl not to be 
delighted with her wedding gifts: she must have loved another better 
than her intended indeed ! 

These increasing indications of her mother’s determination that the 
marriage should go on appalled the young girl’s heart. Still, she “hoped 
against hope,” and prayed earnestly and long that some accident might 
intervene to delay it, if not to break it off. It seemed borne in upon her 
mind—she could not tell why— that she should never marry the grocer. All 
night she slept not; at the slightest noise in the house or in the street, she 
sprang from her bed, and listened anxiously at the window or the door to 
hear the voice of her beloved, who, no doubt, would come, like a Paladin of 
old, and deliver her from her wretched fate. She called for help upon the 
god of Love, and wearied heaven with her prayers. Alas! Love laughs at 
the tears caused by his barbed darts ; and Providence never interferes at 
all in such affairs ! 

The day before that fixed for the wedding had arrived, and no change 
in the relative situation of things had taken place within the lace-dealer’s 
establishment. Eugénie at last saw the impossibility of escape; she threw 
herself upon her knees, and said,—“ All hope has left me: I must obey ; 
they will marry me to a man whom I detest, and, as I cannot help it, they 
will bind me, an unwilling victim, to the horns of the altar. But I swear, 
Adolphe, that, come what will, should they marry me a thousand times, I 
will yet be faithful to thee ; thou alone shalt ever possess my person and 
my heart; and when I forget thee, may Heaven punish me with instant 
death!” ... Pooh! a lovely woman should only die from excess of 
delight. 

Whilst Eugénie abandoned herself to despair in the solitude of her own 
chamber, a very different scene was being enacted in the little parlour 
behind the shop, where mutual congratulations were being made, and great 
rejoicings going on at the fast approaching marriage. After a hearty fit of 
laughter, Madame Montonnet observed, in a triumphant tone, “ that the 
morrow would put an end to all her anxieties, and crown all her hopes for 
her daughter’s future welfare.” ... “Yes; to-morrow,” responded Mon- 
tonnet, taking a pinch of snuff; and “to-morrow!” re-echoed Bidois, 
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rubbing his hands with an air of enjoyment, as if he had contributed 
mainly to the successful issue of the plan. . . . “I have had considerable 
trouble about it, nevertheless. For the first time in her life, my daughter 
has placed herself in opposition to my will; she dared to have a preference, 
indeed! But, thanks to Providence and my firmness of character, I soon 
settled all that. Did she think I was going to listen to her sighs, and 
groans, and loves, and nonsense, and stuff, when I knew what was for her 
good? No, no; all will be right, and six months hence I am sure she will 
thank me on her knees for having married her to Dupont.” .. . Yes, 
certainly, Madame ; she will acknowledge all the blessings she owes to you.”’ 
. . « “ Yes, my sweetest, she will assuredly feel—ah, Monsieur, if it had 
depended on you, this happy marriage would never have taken place.” . . . 
““ My dear, you will agree that I have not interfered with your arrange- 
ments.” . .. ‘ You did right, for I should not have permitted it.” ... 
Bidois remarked, in a very insinuating manner, that his vigilant watch in 
the shop and at the door had prevented troublesome parties, who wished to 
disturb the arrangements, from showing themselves ; for which he received 
an approving nod from the presiding domestic deity, and an invitation tc 
be present at the ceremony. Montonnet suggested that Bidois should act 
as the bridegroom’s head-man, but he was considered to be too old for that 
distinguished office, and told to think himself highly honoured in being 
there at all. It was then announced by Madame that Dupont was disposed 
to give a princely entertainment and a ball at a tavern outside “The 
Martyrs’ Gate,” where there was accommodation for a hundred persons in 
one room; but no consideration, no flattery, no caresses could prevail 
upon her to name the spot. Montonnet hazarded a timid guess that if it 
was not “The Blue Sun-Dial,” it must be “The Lass with the Lovely 
Thighs,” and received an awful snubbing for his pains; and Bidois, who 
had not the least idea of the locality, declared he knew the tavern well, 
and that the landlord’s cook was the “Soyer” of the neighbourhood. . . . 
The conference terminated at an early hour, with an injunction that the 
men should be full dressed in good time, and not keep the bridal pro- 
cession waiting. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE MARRIAGE—THE BRIDEGROOM’S BREECHES—THE FIRST NIGHT. 


At length the fatal day arrived when the young, the fair, the lovely 
Eugénie was to be joined to the fat, thick-skulled Jonas Dupont: the day 
when a girl was to be sacrificed to the riches of a man who could not love 
—by no means a rare circumstance—a day when the bride wept and would 
not be consoled, which is very singular indeed, for now-a-days young ladies 
noted for submission to their parents, and having the delights attendant 
upon @ husband’s wealth in their eye, accept the man trotted out for 
them, whether ugly or handsome, and young or old, determined to have 
their own way when once the irrevocable knot shall have been tied. Others, 
of a quieter and more domesticated nature, listen like good girls to the sage 
counsels of the mammas, who say,—“ My dears, a husband is always a 
husband, good or bad, and a great deal better than none at all; besides, 
all these young puppies who sigh whilst they throw sheep's-cyes at you, 
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squeeze your hands warmly, and say all manner of soft things, have no 
intention of marrying, and only court you that they may boast of their con- 
quests, or for the gratification of their own desires without the encumbrance 
of the nuptial bonds.” . . . Thedaughters obey: for the mammas are very 
often right. 

EKugénie had no such suspicions of Adolphe ; she knew that his inten- 
tions were honourable, that he sought no greater felicity than to become 
her husband, and that if he did not marry her it would not be his fault, 
That was the reason why she thought only of him: that was the reason 
why she wept, and would not be comforted at the idea of being married 
to another; that was the reason she could not, like most others, console 
herself with the anticipation of making ducks and drakes of her husband’s 
wealth, and so give up an honest, sensible, devoted, faithful lover. .. . 
Those lovers are very rare indeed ! 

The sun of the marriage morn, which usually rises so bright and gay 
in the eyes of the expectant bride, that sun which she wished might ever 
be eclipsed in darkness and obscurity, appeared to the despairing Eugénie 
as sombre as deep night. Her last hope vanished as her young friends 
called on the maid, “ while yet the day that term allowed,” to leave her bed 
and let them in. She obeyed mechanically, and permitted her hair to be 
arranged, her dress put on, her necklace and other ornaments to be taste- 
fully disposed by busy, friendly hands without uttering a word. She could 
not speak : the iron had entered too deeply in her soul. 

At every moment the happy bridesmaids exclaimed,— What lovely 
jewels! oh, what a beautiful dress! how beautiful she looks!” What 
cared Eugénie about her beauty! Adolphe was not there to see her. 
Beautiful ! She would have preferred being so foul and ugly that Dupont 
should have cast her from him, and refused her proffered hand. Her dress 
being completed, the “ bride’s hat,” so important an habiliment in France, 
was placed upon her head. The poor girl shuddered as the fatal symbol 
touched her brow : her heart swelled, her bosom heaved and sunk like the 
waves of the sea after the subsidence of a furious storm, and the scalding 
tears poured down her pale and attenuated cheeks. The bridesmaids 
stared at her in dismay, not knowing what to make of such an unaccus- 
tomed sight, and the kind-hearted girls wept in concert with the broken- 
hearted bride until Madame Montonnet appeared. 

They all knew the sternness of her character, and, as if by magic, their 
composure was restored. Eugénie dried her tears, even at that moment 
dreading the displeasure of her mother, and received a compliment on her 
punctuality, accompanied with a cold, Judas kiss. Montonnet felt somewhat 
like a parent on the occasion, but the impulse of his heart was checked by 
the frigidity of his hard wife. He embraced his daughter tenderly. “ You 
look like an angel,” he said. ‘Go; I pray God you may be happy ; mar- 
riage is a delightful state, and you will come back and tell us so when you 
have once tasted its sweets. Dupont will adore you, because—” Mon- 
tonnet got no further : his wife pulled the skirt of his coat, and those pulls 
invariably put a dead stop to the poor man’s intended speech. ? 

The grocer aroused the whole household from their rest as early as five 
o’clock inthe morning. The first thing he did was to take a bath, to be 
rubbed down from head to foot, and then to be shaved and have his wig 
new dressed. From that time till breakfast he did nothing but run in and 
out of every room of his apartments, and admire himself in the mirrors ; 
he called Jeanneton and the shopmen a hundred times for nothing at all, 
and what was more—for the first time since he had been in business—he 
forgot to ask for the list of the current prices of sugar, coffee, and other 
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groceries, Whilst running hither and thither, and throwing all the furni- 
ture of the apartments into disorder, Jeanneton reminded him that it was 
time to finish his toilet and put on the whole of his new suit ; so the grocer 
rushed upstairs, pulled open a drawer, took out and admired over and over 
again a black coat, breeches and waiscoat, a pair of white silk stockings, 
and a pair of pumps with silver buckles. Nothing, he thought, was want- 
ing in his costume to make him an Adonis, and he forthwith commenced 
to don his clothes. 

The coat and waistcoat fitted extremely well, but the breeches were so 
tight that the muscles of the grocer’s thighs projected in large bumps. 
‘© The devil take the breeches,” he cried, after he had crammed himself into 
them as well as he could; “my thighs feel as if they were cramped in a 
vice. The breeches certainly sit beautifully, not a crease in them, but I 
can’t move for fear of cracking them. I feel like a hog in armour.’ .. . 
Dupont called to Jeanneton and the shopmen to be witnesses of his splen- 
dour. .. . “ How do you like my dress?” , . . “Superb, Monsieur!”... 
“And my wig?’ ... “ Admirable!” ... “A little bit tight in the 
breeches when you walk,” said the maid.... ‘Hum! Why, yes; the 
breeches certainly do pinch me a little, but they'll get easier by-and-by. They 
are the only black pair I have, and I think I know what is due to the usages 
of society too well to put on a white or canary pair on my wedding-day. But 
give me my gloves and my hat, and the bouquet: that’s it. Arethe three 
carriages at the door?” ... “Yes, Monsieur.” . .. “ Have the coach- 
men bouquets in the breasts of their coats?’ ... ‘* Yes, Monsieur.” . . . 
‘< And the horses ; have they bouquets, too?” .. . ‘No, Monsieur; it is 
not usual to have them.” ... “Never mind that; it shall be so to-day, 
so see that the horses have bouquets of flowers at each of their ears and their 
tails. Tl let the neighbours see what a dash I cut. I don’t get married 
every day, and I'll make them talk of my wedding for years and years to 
come. Fly, Joseph, and buy some bunches of orange trees with flowers, 
and tie them to the side of the horses’ ears, and affix bunches of ‘Im- 
mortals’ to their tails. I'll have things done like the Grand Bashan. 
Shut the shop, boys, at four o’clock, and come to the ball I mean to give. 
You shall dance till six o’clock in the morning if you like. You, Jeanneton, 
will remain to take care of the house, but eat, drink and be happy. See 
that all is ready for me and my little duck at night, and particularly that 
all isright in her own room. You are acquainted with what she likes, and 
her wishes must be consulted.” 

When the floral arrangements of the sorry nags that drew the hired 
coaches were completed, Dupont descended the stairs and walked to the 
shop door. He inspected the outward appearance of the three carriages 
which were in attendance, and smiled blandly on the neighbours, the 
passers-by, and the young scamps of boys playing in the street, who had 
collected at seeing such a very unusual sight in the Rue aux Ours. Proud 
of the immense sensation he had created, he entered the carriages one after 
the oth2r, tried the springs—not without some trepidation as to the effects 
of the m>tion over the stones on the breeches—-and having selected one as 
most worthy of his new-fledged dignity, seated himself in state, and gave 
the word to march. The bridegroom’s coach came first, followed by the 
two others, and the calvacade trotted briskly away, amidst the shouts and 
derisive laughter of the folks in the streets, who, as yet, had never seen 
horses with bouquets at their ears and at their tails. 

As the coaches passed onwards, Dupont was in an ecstasy of delight 
from the hurrahs of the mob at the very extraordinary appointment of the 
horses. Loud crics of astonishment, and exclamations of contempt for the 
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oor fool who had thus made an ass of himself, were heard on every side. 
The grocer, who thought they were intended to testify admiration, lowered 
the front glass of the coach, telling the coachman to drive faster, and he 
should be rewarded for his pains; and the latter, hearing the pleasing in- 
telligence, and revelling already in imagination in adiy pots of beer, 
cracked his whip, and lashed the horses into a gallop, whilst the poor 
beasts, stimulated by the friction of the orange branches against their ears, 
and the thumping of the “Immortals” against their quarters, partook 
somewhat of Dupont’s frenzy, and traversed the streets at~-for then—a 
very unusual pace. 

One only obtrusive thought troubled the mad grocer’s mind: the damn- 
able breeches would not let him move an inch. How was he to dance? 
He could not lift a leg, and as to throwing them here and there and up and 
down in the quadrilles, that was totally ont of the question. Like the 
sword of Damocles, the infernal brecches, metaphorically speaking, were 
suspended o’er his head. The horses were pulled up at the residences of 
several of the relatives of tle bride and bridegroom who had been invited 
to become witnesses of the ceremonies, both municipal and religious ; 
and when the party arrived at Montonnet’s house, the coaches were filled 
with uncles, aunts and cousins to the hundred and fiftieth degree. The 
' good laceman thought the equipages were delightful ; Madame Montonnet 
declared that the “Immortals” and the orange boughs were the very acme 
of taste; and Monsieur Gerard, who, with his family, formed a portion of 
the guests, said nothing could be better than the whole turn-out. Made- 
moiselle Cecilia bit her lips, and said nothing ; notwithstanding her schemes, 
the grocer’s money-bags had evaded her avaricious grasp. 

Montonnet welcomed his visitors as a contented father-in-law always 
does ; but it was soon observed that the number present was so larve, with 
the fresh arrivals, that the three carriages provided by the bridegroom would 
not hold them all, and that somebody must proceed to the Maire, and subse- 
quently to the church, on foot. Bidois was the first man selected to form 
one of the pedestrian party. . .. “Of course,” he said, “it’s all my old 
luck ; I must go in the mud whoever rides. It would have{been much 
better to have hired another coach than to have stuck those stupid flowers 
on those horses’ rumps. I shouldn’t wonder if the boys were to hoot at us 
for spooneys and guys all the way.” 

Compliments, good wishes, congratulations were uttered, “thick as 
leaves in Vallombrosa ;” but Eugénie remained motionless, seated on a 
form against the wall; and if a kind word were spoken to her, she only 
acknowledged by gently inclining her head. The amorous barber risked a 
broad joke or two on the event; for it is to be remarked, as a very curious 
anomaly, that although marriage is one of the most solenm institutions on 
this earth, and one involving the future happiness or misery of two human 
beings, and perhaps the immortality of their souls, there is no occasion 
whatever on which more unbounded Jicence is given to pleasantry and fun. 
The witty Beaumarchals has said,—“ Of all serious things, marriage is the 
most ludicrious.’ Perhaps that is the reason why the French treat 
marriages in such a lively way. 

Eugénie paid no attention to the badinage that was going on around 
her; from time to time she gazed earnestly through a window that looked 
into the street, as if she expected to sec some one pass, then dropped her 
eyes dejectedly, and with a stifled sigh. Mademoiselle Cecilia marked the 
victim’s anxious regards, and spitefully and ironically called the attention 
of the company to the joy that sparkled in the young bride’s face. 

With the greatest difficulty—owing to the accursed breeches—Dupont 
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contrived to descend from the vehicle, and entered the back parlour with 
the air of a man who had subdued the world, but by no means with the 
gait. He advanced with mincing steps, of six inches at the utmost, to claim 
the bride ; she stirred not. Her mother bade her stand up, in a whisper of 
the greatest rage, and placed her cold, clammy hand in that of Dupont’s ; 
the lout received ib with a nod, and tried to remember a speech he had 
made for the occaison, but he broke down at the first three words, and 
stood still in the middle of the room, amidst the suppressed titter of his 
friends, holding Eugénie’s hand, and grinning like an ape. 

Madame Montonnet cast another sly, threatening glance at her immo- 
lated daughter—immolated at the shrine of Plutus—and moved towards 
the door. Dupont handed Eugénie to the first carriage, and the company 
all mounted with the exception of Bidois, Dupont’s two shopmen, two of 
his male cousins, and young Gerard. As it had rained hard all the morn- 
ing, and there was consequently much mud in the streets, these men held a 
consultation as to whether it would not be advisable to take a hackney- 
coach. The resolution was carried unanimously, and the only difficulty in 
carrying it out was the procuring the necessary funds. The two cousins 
presented sixpence each ; the shopmen declared they had not a single sou ; 
young Gerard had nothing but marbles in his pockets ; and Bidois, having 
pulled out a silver threepenny piece, turned it over and over again, eyeing 
it wistfully all the time, then returned it to his pocket, and said it would 
be better to walk. The amendment was carried, the original resolution 
rescinded, and the rear of the procession followed the carriages afoot. 

The bridal party repaired to the office of the registrar of the district, 
where they waited half an hour for that functionary ; for, in a populous 
city, there are always so many births, marriages and deaths to be attended 
to, that this important public officer can never be sure of his time... . 
The world is like a vast magic lantern, wherein mortals appear and dis- 
appear ; births, marriages and deaths give way alternately to one another. 

Having concluded the civil ceremony at the registrar’s, they proceeded 
to Saint Nicholas to receive the nuptial benediction from Holy Mother 
Church. A great crowd had assembled within the sacred edifice, because 
the Montonnets had extensive acquaintances in the Rue Saint Martin, and 
everybody knew the grocer in the Rue aux Ours; besides, the general 
elegance of the cortége and the extraordinary caparisons of the animals who 
drew the coaches had attracted a number of persons passing in the streets, 
and excited their curiosity to behold the bridegroom and the bride. 

Dupont was greatly vexed that his coach could nob be driven into the 
body of the church. That would have been a very superb spectacle indeed ; 
but as it could not possibly be, he was obliged to content himself with 
alighting outside, which he did with every precaution, to prevent an acci- 
dent happening to the black silk breeches. When his rotund figure was 
seen on the pavement, the crowd bur&t into fits of laughter ; but the merri- 
ment ceased the moment the wretched bride appeared, and they instantly 
guessed what was passing in her heart. Her eyes were full of tears—not 
those of joy which the tender virgin sheds when she plights her troth to 
the object of her choice, but those bitter drops which spring from violated 
affections and a broken heart; she reeled from side to side as she slowly 
walked, or rather was dragged, to the altar, and all around sincerely pitied 
the poor girl in their hearts. 

In passing through the crowd that lined the aisle, she looked timidly 
around, thinking it possible she might see Adolphe; but he was at Senlis 
with the invalid, happily for his peace of mind, profoundly ignorant of what 
was taking place... . ‘‘ He is not here,” she thought ; “ he knew he could 
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not help me, and was unwilling to become a witness of the cruel sacrifice. 
Kind Adolphe, he felt that the sight of him would have unnerved me, and 
in pity to me he has stopped away.” 

Far different to the bride, Dupont, despite the breeches, tried to walk 
with a free-and-easy swagger. He-rattled his chains and seals, lifted his 
head on high, and looked on the bystanders with an air half devil-may-care, 
half piteous, for the unhappy breeches made him sweat, and pull horrible 
faces, which he endeavoured to disguise with a smile, which was meant to 
say,— Look at me, my boys, and behold the happy man who is about to 
rejoice in such a beautiful young wife |” 

The priest was ready at the altar, the parties took the places pointed 
out to them, and the ceremony commenced. Old Montonnet wept outright ; 
his wife pumped up a few crocodile tears. Eugénie, pale as death, went 
through the sacrifice mechanically, and Dupont did pretty well, although 
he felt the pangs of purgatory as he knelt down ; but as he was rising with 
the greatest difficulty from his knees, a loud report was heard, and the 
bridegroom felt that the infernal breeches had burst just between his legs. 
What if the rent should be seen? He lost all self-possession, and when the 
priest put the question whether he would love and cherish his wife through 
life, he replied, in a low, muttered tone,—‘t Damnation take the breeches ! 
1 was sure they would be too tight.” Luckily the officiating minister 
attributed his emotion to the feelings natural on such occasions, and made 
no reinark, Dupont took out his handkerchief and held it over the rent ; 
but when they arrived at the portion of the service where it became 
necessary that he should put the ring on the finger of his bride, he shook 
like an aspen-leaf, and, being compelled to use both his hands, he pressed 
his thighs tightly together to keep the handkerchief in its place; and no- 
body could guess whence his embarrassment arouse. 

In due time the ceremony was at an end, and the church must be 
traversed in face of the bystanders, who now had all their eyes upon 
Dupont. He gave one hand to his bride, still holding the handkerchief 
with the other over the execrable rent. Everybody was in amazement, 
and numerous were the conjectures as to the cause of this most strange 
behaviour. The young girls laughed in their sleeves, and turned away their 
heads, pretending to be shocked ; the young men laughed loudly, and made 
some excellent jokes; and the old men whispered to each other,— That 
fellow has done well to marry such a pretty girl ; but what the deuce is he 
hiding with his handkerchief?” whilst old Montonnet, seeing, by a nudge 
and a sign from Bidois, the singular manceuvre of his son-in-law, directed 
his wife’s attention to it, and said,—“ My love, of a certainty Dupont must 
be desperately in love with Eugénie ; what a capital husband: he will make 
her, to be sure.” But Madame Montonnet, who was acting the kind, 
desponding mother, desperately cut up at parting from her own loved 
child, gave him a dig with her elbow in the ribs, and muttered,—“ It’s to 
be hoped that won’t last all day long. What on earth will the poor fellow 
do until the night?” . . . The bride was the only person in the church 
who had not noticed the mishap. 

The company regained the carriages, which were directed to the tavern 
outside the Martyrs’ Gate. The bridegroom, as is usual, was not in the 
same vehicle with his bride, and found himself accompanied by nobody but 
young female cousins and old aunts, to whose congratulations he was totally 
inattentive, being entirely occupied with thinking how he should get the 
crack in his breeches repaired. He still continued to hold his handkerchief 
over the same spot, until at length the oddity of the proceeding suggested 
some extraordinary ideas to the immaculate minds both of the gay young 
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cousins and the prim old aunts, The latter, when they thought themselves 
unseen by the younger branches of the family tree, bit their lips, looked 
significantly at each other, and gave some natural sighs to the reminiscences 
of the days and nights of their hot youth ; and the young ladies, who were 
dying to laugh but dared not—no doubt, as they were all unmarried, it was 
only at the bridegroom’s doleful looks— persuaded themselves it was all in the 
natural order of things, and always expected of a husband on a wedding day. 

At length they arrived at the suburban tavern, whcre they were received 
by the landlord, the head-cook, the under-cook and all the sculliers, mar- 
shalled in due order, as a bridal party of parallel importance had never 
honoured the hostelrie with their presence before. The company alighted, 
were shown into the best drawing-room, and Monsieur Gerard proposed 
they they should, have a game of romps before the dinner was served. 
Eugénie, under pretence of a violent headache, excused herself from 
mingling in the sport; but the grocer was not permitted to absent him- 
self from the pleasures of the féte. From the moment he entered the 
house, he pursued all the servant girls, with the purpose of asking them to 
mend his breeches; but some were too much occupied in preparing the 
banquet to listen for a moment to his complaints, and others hid their 
faces and ran away when he indicated the precise locality of the accident, 
so that he felt himself under the disagreeable necessity of taking part in 
“ Blindman’s Buff,” “ Love’s Bridge,” and “The Maiden’s Little Box,” with 
the everlasting handkerchief between his thighs. 

The guests couldn’t conceal their wonder any longer ; they looked hard at 
Dupont, raised their shoulders, laughed and whispered to each other. The 
men said,— What can be the matter with the fool?” ... ‘“ There’s 
something under that handkerchief !” exclaimed the women. Bidois wag 
of opinion that the grocer must have swallowed a bottle of his own detest- 
able extract of vanilla in the morning, and had the gripes ; the young men 
thought it was unfortunate for the poor devil that night had not yet 
arrived ; and Mademoiselle Cecilia regretted that she had missed her prey, 
and thought what a dear, delightful, model husband the grocer would have 
made. 

Madame Montonnet heard the whispers and the jeers, and, seeing that 
Dupont was the butt of the general jokes, determined to put an end to 
them, and know what the secret of the pocket-handkerchief really was. 
She beckoned to Dupont to follow, and having left the room and entered an 
adjoining ante-chamber, she was joined immediately by the grocer, wonder- 
ing what his mother-in-law could have to say to him all alone, and in that 
mysterious manner. ‘The old lady experienced considerable difficulty in 
approaching a subject of that delicate nature; she assumed an air of 
great gravity, looked at the grocer sternly in the face, glanced her eyes 
down his person to the offending portion, lifted them quickly, placed her 
hand before her face, and coughed. Dupont stared at her in astonishment, 
not comprehending her pantomime in the least ; but there she stood, cough- 
ing and frowning, and shaking her head ominously, until he begged most 
respectfully that she would leave off imitating the mandarin figures in his 
shop, and explain herself more explicitly than by hums, and ha’s, and 
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Thus pressed, Madame Montonnet plunged into the subject at once. ... 
“ All that I have seen, my son, during the last hour and a half appears 
very extraordinary—very extraordinary indeed.” ... ‘Lord help me, 
mother-in-law, what extraordinary object have you seen?” . . . “ All the 
company observed it as well as myself; it caused them to titter, and gave 
rise to jokes, and ideas of a certain kind,—you understand? I know such 
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things cannot be entirely avoided on a man’s wedding-day, but it must be 
done away with—indeed it must; it is not yet time; you just put an end 
to it, my son.” . . . “ Upon my word,” replied the grocer, who had listened 
to his mother-in-law’s remarks with all his ears ; “ upon my honour, I don’t 
comprehend the meaning of one single word you have been saying.” .. . 
‘Come, come, that’s rather too strong ; you understand me well enough. 
I tell you all the guests have remarked it; why, at this very moment, sir, 
your hand is upon it!” ... ‘Bless my heart, then you really think the 
company must have seen it?” ... “No doubt, sir, and that is what I 
have been trying to make you understand for the last half-hour.” .. . 
“ But, mother-in-law, I can’t help it ; it’s not at all my fault.” ... “No 
doubt, my son, but—” ... “I did all I could to prevent it, but it will be 
so in spite of myself.” .. . “You must take some means of stopping it 


directly.” . .. “To be sure, Madame; and as you are here, if you would 
be so kind as to assist me; it won’t take more than a minute to set it 
right.” 


“Monsieur Dupont !””» Madame Montonnet exclaimed, stepping back 
aghast, and drawing herself up with dignity ; “ Monsieur Dupont! how 
dare you make such a scandalous proposition to me! Are you in your 
senses, and do you know what you are saying? I am disposed to think 
you were only in fun, but still those sort of jokes should not be played on 
me.” . . . “ My dear mother, I had not the slightest intention of offending 
you; but what can I do? Ever since we have been here I have been 
running after the servant girls, and not one of them will help me in this 
little joo.” . .. “ What do I hear! Running after the servant girls ; and 
on your wedding-day, too! Monsieur Dupont, you are a bad man. I am 
ashamed of you. Fie, fie, I never could have thought it.” ... “ But, 
mother—” . . . “ Running after girls, indeed, it’s abominable! Try some 
other means, sir; ask for a private room, send for a bucket of cold pump- 
water, and sit upon the hearth-stone.”... ‘ What, what,” said the grocer, 
now driven to despair ; “‘ what the devil should I do with a bucket of water 
to mend my breeches ? See, look at this rent.” . . . Dupont removed his 
handkerchief, Madame Montonnet shut her eyes with a faint scream, 
opened them again with great philosophy, and became aware of her mistake. 

“Dear me, dear me, what fools all of us have been! Bless me, what a 
tear! Why did you not speak of it before, instead of letting the people 
suppose all sorts of horrid things? I will sew it up for you. Poor fellow, 
how they have wronged you. I thought you were incapable. Oh, this 
wicked, wicked world !” 

The old lady ran off to seek for a needle and some silk, speedily returned, 
and set about sewing up the rent. The work was soon accomplished, for 
Dupont, delighted to find his torments were at length terminated, stood 
stock-still, one foot firm on the floor, and the other on a chair, whilst 
Madame Montonnet, angry with herself at having entertained improper 
suspicions of her son-in-law, was anxious to testify her regret for her fault, 
stitched away, at times evading a too close contact of the grocer’s person 
with her hand, and all the while muttering anathemas against the wicked 
ideas of the world. 

The work was finished, the envious rent was efficiently repaired. 
Dupont breathed freely at his ease, replaced his handkerchief in his pocket, 
and proposed to rejoin the company, who, no doubt, would be wondering at 
their prolonged absence. Hand-in-hand they entered the room. All eyes 
were instantly directed to the grocer’s breeches, and when it was seen that 
the fatal handkerchief was removed, and there was no occasion for any 
further concealment of the lowest portion of the abdominal regions, very 
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odd conjectures were formed as to what Dupont and Madame Montonnet 
had been doing so long out of the room together. The old lady marked the 
sneers, and knew well to what they were attributable. She saw that an 
explanation of her absence was necessary, so she advanced with a haughty 
step into the centre of the company, and detailed the adventure of ‘‘ the 
breeches.” 

Dupont threw himself into an attitude, which he flattered himself was 
that of the Apollo Belvidere, whilst the ladies assured themselves by ocular 
inspection that the story of the rent was true ; and as the landlord entered 
immediately afterwards, and announced that dinner was served, they re- 
paired to the dining-room with good appetites and light hearts, and the 
tight breeches were forgotten for the nonce. 

All placed themselves at table by the side of the companions they had 
selected for the day. Eugénie, as a matter of course, being placed opposite 
her husband, that he might feast his eyes with the contemplation of those 
charms, in a few fleet hours to be yielded up to his possession. How long 
the odious day appeared to the miserable girl, and how she longed for the 
minute she might retire, and bewail her lot unseen! But as yet she must 
restrain the feelings of her bursting heart, she must conceal her grief, and 
try to eat; but the effort was too great for her, and the savoury morsels 
were left untasted on the plate. The perfumer, who sat next her, pressed 
her in vain to eat and drink ; and recollecting the kicks under the table on 
the day of the betrothal, and her fainting in his arms, he attributed her 
despondency to her unhappy passion for him, squinted at her tenderly, and 
promised himself the fulfilment of his amorous wishes at some future period, 
when Madame Montonnet’s jealous watch over her daughter should have 
ceased. 

The rest of the guests consumed the viands and drank the wines placed 
before them, careless of all things save the pleasures of the table. Lidois, 
who was seatcd at the lower end between a young girl and a boy, always 
asked for portions for three, and gave his little neighbours only as much as 
would be good for their health; and Mademoiselle Cecilia, malignant as 
ever, whenever she could get a word in in the confusion of tongues, spite- 
fully directed the attention of the company to the mournful aspect of the 
bride. Dupont ate enough for six—caring naught for the breeches ; Mon- 
tonnet imitated his son-in-law as well as he could ; his wife did her best to 
animate the society, and several young fellows strove hard to excite laughter 
with their puns and jokes ; but nevertheless a certain dulness hung over the 
party at the commencement of the repast. Towards the end, the champagne 
and other wines contributed their wonted share to the enlivening of the 
guests. The men talked louder, the ladies became more affectionate by 
drinking each other’s healths, the grocer kept eternally vociferating “ how. 
happy we are,” and when the dessert was placed on the table, no individual 
voice could be heard above the Babel-like chaos that prevailed. 

Monsieur Gerard, seated by the side of a pretty little fair married woman, 
with whom he had fallen in love, proposed singing, for he had an idea he 
was great in his roulades. Dupont took up the idea, because he had 
written, as he said, some verses applicable to the day, and in honour of his 
bride, which he intended to inflict on the company himself ; but, as he was 
about to start off, and had given some preparatory hems, Mademoiselle 
Cecili :remarked that at all marriages the post of honour was conceded to 
the br de, therefore it would be for Madame Dupont—dwelling maliciously 
on the word—to begin. Madame Montonnet saw through the scheme at 
once, and asserted that her daughter never did sing. Mademoiselle thought 
she had heard Mudamc Dupont sing at the féte of Saint Enstache, in the 
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wood of Romainville, and the mother, driven in on her defences, asserted 
that Eugénie, at any rate, had lost her voice through the trouble, the fatigue, 
the emotions of the day. Evugénie let them clatter and skirmish as they 
would. All she did was to sigh when the word Dupont grated on her 
ears. 
Several ladies and gentlemen were then requested to favour the company 
with a song, whereupon it was a singular coincidence that the greatest 
portion of them had taken cold all at once, and others had forgotten the 
words of all of the songs they had ever known. It was evident that none 
of them could possibly oblige their friends, when Madame Montonnet cut 
short the difficulty by ordering her husband to sing at once. Now, this 
had been foreseen in the morning, and the laceman had been forbidden to 
attempt anything verging upon a double-entendre, consequently he squeaked 
out a drinking song, with the voice of a penny trumpet, and was followed 
by Gerard, with “ Oh, Richard, oh, my King,” which abounded with roulades 
and cadences and shakes, and was therefore his battle-horse on all state 
occasions. 

When the singing was set fairly agoing by the two men, the song went 
merrily round ; the old aunts, the young cousins, the more distant relatives, 
all sang in their turns till it came at last to Dupont. He fumbled in his 
pocket for the verses said to be written by him, but as he could not find 
them, and protested he knew them by hcart, he said he would not detain 
his visitors, but begin. The attempt was made, and a lamentable failure it 
proved. Finding that the first verse had slipped from his memory, he 
proposed to go on with the second, and fall back upon the first afterwards, 
and silence being again obtained, he ejaculated, in a voice shaking with 
fear,— 


“Dearest, I do love you 
From the bottom of my heart ; 
Hear the vows I make you 
Before that we do part.” 


And all the company joined in with a thundering chorus of Mirliton, ton, 
ton, tara, mirliton, ton, ton, ton, ton, ta. 

Old Montonnet, who had been applying himself sedulously to the bottle 
during the repast, was now somewhat excited, and disposed to ‘be critical. 
He said the tune was all very well, and the chorus undeniable, but for the 
life of him he could not understand the meaning of the words, nor what the 
vows were that the grocer made to his wife ; and in the course of the 
dispute which ensued, from Dupont supporting the reputation of his song, 
and Montonnet impeaching it, the waiters seized the opportunity of carry- 
ing off the half-emptied bottles of wine, the female servants did the same 
with the plates of fruit, ices and cakes, the kitchen lads regaled themselves 
with the remnants in the dishes, two violins and a clarionet were scraping 
and blowing to get into tune for the ball, the passengers in the street 
stopped to listen to the noise inside the house, and Fanfan Gerard was 
scrambling about under the table on all fours, seeking for the bride's 
garter, which belonged to him of rights, as the youngest of the bride- 
groom’s men. 

For the information of our country friends, and readers, it may be stated 
here that on occasions of marriages amongst the Paris tradesmen in the 
station of our friends, it is customary to affix a gay ribbon to the bride’s leg ; 
the youngest attendant on the bridegroom, after the dinner, which is given 
at the wedding as a matter of course, goes under the table with his eyes shut 
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and gropes about until he finds the ribbon, which, if he finds, he carries off 
in triumph as his ly sabe . . . Now, Madame Montonnet had an idea 
that this custom was derogatory to proper modesty, and had not attached 
a ribbon to her daughter’s leg. The consequence was, that Fanfan’s 
lengthened promenade under the table had not been productive of any 
other pleasing result than showing him the proportions of several very 
pretty ankles and well-turned legs. 

It so happened that the pretty little fair woman smiled graciously on 
the gallant Gerard, and did not seem displeased at his suit. This em- 
boldened the perfumer, who plied her with compliments, and leers and 
sighs whenever his wife was not looking at him, although he did not 
think it expedient to risk a verbal declaration of his love, even amidst the 
noisy chattering that was going on. He was determined, however, to 
press his good fortune, so leaving the room quietly, he went below, scribbled 
an amorous note to the blonde, informing her that his heart would be 
desolate without her love, returned into the dining-room, reseated himself 
quietly by his inamorata, and, watching a favourable opportunity, slipped 
his billet-doux under the cherry-coloured ribbon that encircled the fair 
lady's waist. The young woman trembled at her neighbour’s audacity. 
She feared she should be exposed, and that invidious remarks would be 
made. She did not know what to do with the note ; she was in an agony 
of uncertainty whether to keep it or to give it back ; but at last she gently 
untied her sash, pinned the billet to it, rolled it up, and placed it under her 
thigh as she sat, with the intention of removing the ribbon when she should 
not be seen, and reading the gratifying billet at her ease. 

Fanfan had now got tired of his quadrupedal mode of progression, and 
was about to come from under the table, when his eye was attracted by the 
cherry-coloured ribbon under the little lady’s thigh. He made no doubt 
that it was the garter which ought to have been aflixed to the leg, caught 
hold of it, jumped up and cried he had found the garter of the bride. 
Madame Montonnet thought it was very strange that Eugénie should have 
complied with the universal custom after she had told her not to do so. 
All the men demanded that it should be shown to them; and Fanfan 
unrolled the sash, pricking his fingers to the bone with the pin as he did 
so, and found the perfumer’s billet-doux at the end. . . . “ 1’ faith, here’s 
a bit of paper,” heshouted. . .. ‘A paper!” said the ladies. . 
Cecilia smelt mischief in the wind, and eagerly remarked there was writing 
onit.... The blonde saw it was her waist-ribbon with dismay, and 
whispered to Gerard that he had destroyed her reputation. Gerard saw it 
was his declaration, but comforted himself with the recollection that he had 
not signed it, and that, as he had written it with a skewer of a pen his 
handwriting would not be recognised. 

What was to be done... . Madame Montonnet took the initiative, 
and asked her daughter with dignity whether the garter belonged to her ? 

Eugénie replied in the negative, and languidly remarked that it was 
not a garter, but a waist-band.... “Right, right,” all said with one 
voice ; ‘‘ what lady has lost her waist-band?” ... All felt themselves 
immediately, and each declared that hers was on, Gerard’s fair neighbour 
being particularly energetic in tapping her waist, hiding it all the while 
with a dinner-napkin. The next thing was to ascertain what the contents 
of the note were. The grocer was of opinion that the whole affair was a 
very pretty device, and the paper would be found to contain some lines 
complimentary to his nuptials. He proposed himself to make them known, 
but as he was about to open the billet, with an important ‘ Humph,” Gerard 
snatched it out of his hands and pretended to read,— 
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* «Sweet are Hymen’s rosy fetters 
To the souls of those who love.” .., 


“That's all,” he said, tearing the paper in two, and throwing it into the 
fire adroitly, relieving his fair neighbour’s mind, and binding her to him for 
ever... . Fear is more powerful than attachment! ... All were 
astonished that there was so little in the note. The Jaceman said the 
lines did not rhyme; Dupont asserted they were blank verse; Madame 
Montonnet decided that the sentiment was pure; and Bidois eaid the 
billet smelt damnably of orange-flower water and musk. ... The last 
observation and the fixed regard of the old clerk rather embarrassed 
Monsieur Gerard ; but luckily at that moment the tuning of the clarionet 
and the two violins was heard again, and the guests left the table and 
prepared for the ball. 

The fair lady remained in the dining-room until all had quitted except 
herself and Gerard. She feared that the loss of her waist-band would be 
remarked and observations made ; and after various plans were canvassed 
and rejected, it was arranged that she should feign to be taken ill, call for 
a chamber-maid to unlace her stays, and under these circumstances the 
ribbon would not be missed. Madame Dufour—that was the name of 
the blonde—walked towards the dancing-room, uttered a scream on the 
stairs, fainted away, was conveyed to a bedchamber, where she received 
every attention, and was very unwell for a long time, perfectly at her 
ease, 

The ball went on all the same without her, as gaily as if there had not 
been any such person in existence, but Eugénie resisted every invitation— 
her husband not excepted—to stand up, to the great astonishment of all 
the young ladies, who could not conceive it was possible for a girl to be 
married and not dance. Bidois thought so too; but then this marriage was 
an exception to the general rule. 

In order to make up for his wife’s deficiency in her offerings to Ter- 
psichore, Dupont judged it necessary to dance enough for six, until his seals 
and chains bounded up and down, his crown-pieces jingled in his pockets, 
and he was compelled to desist from sundry misgivings as to the offending 
breeches, -At the end of the first set of quadrilles, Madame Dufour’s 
absence was remarked, inquiries were instantly made as to where she had 
been seen last, and from the information of the female servants ; it was 
ascertained that she had been taken ill, and was in one of the chambers, 
where she was carefully attended by a gentleman who was a walking nose- 
gay made up of all the perfumes of Araby the Blest. All the elderly 

eople who did not dance proceeded to seek her out, and found her with 
her dress off and all unlaced, supported by Gerard, who had contrived to 
send away the servants under one pretext and another in order that he 
might make a declaration of his love. As gay, as amorous, and as enter- 
prising as ever, he had just thrown himself upon his knees, and heaved a 
sigh, when his privacy was disturbed by the lady’s friends, and the per- 
fumer’s cunningly-contrived opportunity was lost. 

The kind, sensitive heart of Eugénie, always alive to the maladies of 
others, had prompted her to follow the rest of the ladies, but when she 
perceived Madame Dufour environed by her friends, she saw that her 
attentions would be useless, and, seeking out a retired room, she entered it, 
found herself alone for the first time during all that long, miserable day, 
and there, unseen by human eyes, burst into a flood of bitter tears, and 
gave way to the anguish of all the feelings that weighed her to the earth. 
» « « “J am married,” she sobbed forth, “and all is over. My dreains of 
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happiness are past for ever. I must love dear Adolphe no more; I can- 
not even look forward with the least ray of hope; I must not even think 
of him. Oh, how hateful life is now to me! would to God that I could 
ow lie down and die! I will preserve my husband’s honour, but I will 
be faithful to the vow I have made, and none but Adolphe shall ever have 
my person and my heart.” 

Kugénie remained a long time in the chamber alone with her grief. 
Dupont missed her, and the company becoming alarmed, several ladies 
left the ball-room calling on her by her new name of Madame Dupont. 
Absorbed in her mournful thoughts, she heeded not their cries, and if she 
heard them, she could not think it was her they sought for with that 
detested name. ... “What can have become of the bride?” passed from 
mouth to mouth. Dupont stopped short in a pirouette he was executing, 
much after the fashion of a turnstile in fits, and which he had began in 
front of his vis-4-vis, and would, according to his usual custom, have 
finished in the middle of the adjoining set had he not been stopped in the 
midst of his career. 

He ran to Madame Montonnet, almost out of his wits, and asked what 
had become of his wife. ‘“ Where is she? what is she doing? She must 
be found this minute.” . . . Madame Montonnet, who was averse to any 
further scenes, answered quietly that Eugénie had retired, that she would 
be back presently, and that she knew perfectly well where she was. The 
grocer smiled, thought it was a good joke simply to frighten him, shook his 
head knowingly, and rejoined the dancers with his cuckoo cry,—“ How we 
are amusing ourselves ; what lots of fun we shall have !”’ 

Now, Madame Montonnet was equally astonished as the guests at her 
daughter’s unaccountable absence. She rose and left the room to seek her, 
but in her haste to silence the obnoxious, satirical sneers that were being 
made as to the bride’s transcendent happiness, and her full appreciation of 
it, the old lady forgot to take a light. She passed through several dark 
passages, and entered many rooms, without finding Eugénie or meeting 
any of the guests; indeed, the greater part of the latter were amusing 
themselves with dancing, and the rest took no further trouble when they 
heard the bride’s mother say she knew exactly where she was. 

While the old lady traversed the length and breadth of the house in 
this manner without finding ber she songht, the amusements went on as if 
nothing particular had transpired. Dupont was indefatigable; he cut 
such capers as were never seen before, and his two shopmen made it a 
point of honour to imitate their master as closely as possible ; such sliding 
and bouncing from side to side, such jumping in the air, such bounding 
forward and gracefully receding, such pas-de-basques and pirouettes had 
scarcely ever been witnessed ; whilst poor old Montonnet, who made the 
fourth cavalier, panted after his companions, wet with perspiration from 
head to foot, not perceiving, in the intensity of his ardour, that his peruque 
was almost off his head, and his cravat completely turned round, with 
the long ends of the tie hanging down his back over the velvet collar of 
his coat. 

Bidvis and Mademoiselle Cecilia looked on—the old maid because 
nobody asked her to dance, and the old clerk as he was afraid of dirtying 
his white stockings, because he paid for his own washing. The old maid, 
ever alive to the detection of any action, however slight, that would admit 
of misconstruction, observed the long absence of Madame Montonnet, and 
pointed it out to the grocer. He and Montonnet agreed that it was 
singular, and were about to proceed in search of her, when Gerard declared 
that he would find the ladies and bring them back, hoping to have an 
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opportunity of saying to Eugénie all the pretty things he had bottled up 
for Madame Dufour when they were interrupted in their téte-a-téte. 

The ball went merrily on, but Gerard did not return. Cecilia sat upon 
thorns, utterly at a loss to conceive why the company should leave in pairs, 
and never return. She ran to Madame Gerard, and made known her sus- 
picions ; from her she_went to the bridegroom, and from him to Montonnet, 
endeavouring with her venomous tongue to make them as unhappy as she 
could. It was of no use; the perfumer’s wife was too happy whilst dancing 
to pay any attention to what the old maid said; Montonnet was tvo 
delighted at finding himself free to do as he liked for a few minutes to 
heed her ; and Dupont replied that he was quite satisfied to know that his 
wife was with his mother-in-law. The old maid held up her hands in 
amazement at the degeneracy of the age. She thought there never could 
have been a marriage ball like that, and that the proceedings of all parties 
were most scandalous, 

All of a sudden a terrific noise was heard in a remote part of the house, 
and cries of “ Murder, rape, thieves, help!” reached the dancing-room. At 
the sound of “rape” Dupont pricked up his ears, and looked round rather 
anxiously for his wife ; and Cecilia was happy, because something terrible 
must have taken place. 

The men rushed to the quarter whence it appeared the cries proceeded, 
and after ascending and descending many staircases, and running through 
several passages, they arrived at a very small room, perfectly dark, where 
Madame Montonnet was fighting like a tigress with a kitchen-lad ; and 
farther on they found Gerard holding in his arms a young scullion-lass, 
whom he had fancied would fall an easy victim to his amorous pro- 
pensities. 

The fact was that Madame Montonnet, whilst seeking her daughter, 
had lost herself. Not finding Eugénie, she determined to return to the 
company ; but missing her way in the dark, she wandered up and down for 
some time, and finished by walking into the little room. Now, as love is 
the universal passion, and as there will always be intrigues all over the 
world, outside the Martyrs’ Gate as well as in other parts of Paris, 
between kitchen-lads and scullion-girls as well as between counts and 
duchesses, and other folks of every rank, of rich and poor, of high and low 
degree—the only difference being in the way of expressing that love—so it 
happened that a kitchen-lad in the service of the landlord where the mar- 
riage féte was given, had his little affair with a strapping wench in the 
same employ; and whilst they thought that all the household would be 
engaged attending to the visitors, they made an engagement to meet each 
other in this same little dark room, for what purpose was best known to 
themselves. The lad came first to the place of rendezvous ; he heard some 
one sigh, and then hold her breath; he advanced gently, groping his way, 
and touched a petticoat, and being no judge of silk dresses, and making no 
doubt it was his lady-love, he commenced operations by clutching her in 
his arms, and giving her a hearty smack on the lips—a mode of salutation 
which considerably astonished Madame Montonnet. 

The perfumer, when he left the ball, avoided taking a light purposely, 
trusting that the obscurity would be favourable to the prosecution of his 
design. He rambled about for some time, feeling his way with his hands 
without meeting anybody; but as he entered the passage leading to the 
dark room, he heard some one stealing on cautiously before him. He 
followed the footsteps as fast as he could, and caught hold of a petticoat. 
He was satisfied the wearer was a woman—that was enough for him. He 
seized her in his arms, held her fast, and, pushing her into the first open 
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door, began his attack precisely in the same mode as the lad did with 
Madame Montonnet. 

Kisses are acknowledged to be superlatively nice things—when they are 
delivered by, and to, the right parties, which happened not to be the case 
in the present instance. Madame Montonnet, as soon as she recovered 
from her surprise, regained all her self-possession, and repulsed the lad’s 
advances with the energy of a dragon of virtue as she was; and the 
scullion-girl, perceiving that the scent of vanilla and jasmine used by the 
perfumer did not resemble in the least the odours exhaled by her swain, 
thought there must be some mistake, and checked Gerard’s endearments 
by oaths and blows, given with a hearty will and no light hand. 

This was the reason that thumps and cries succeeded the kisses of the 
men. So soon as lights were brought into the room, and the lad saw he 
had been engaged with Madame Montonnet, he fled as fast as his legs 
could carry him, and Gerard—caught in the act—let go the scullion-girl. 
Madame Montonnet, boiling with rage, flew at the landlord, and reproached 
him for having such impudent vagabonds in his employ; and Madame 
Gerard asked her husband what he had been doing with the girl? The 
landlord excused himself from all participation in his servant’s misconduct, 
and offered to discharge him forthwith ; whilst Gerard stammered out he 
thought the girl was a robber in disguise, and so endeavoured to apprehend 
him. The company appeared to be satisfied with the crest-fallen per- 
fumer’s lame excuse, and returned to the ball-room, where they found 
Eugénie, who had been roused by the riotous noise, and reluctantly 
quitted her retreat. 

Dupont walked up to her, and opened the conversation by stating, for 
the hundredth time, that they had had “lots of fun.”” He next inquired 
how Eugénie felt herself ; but, seeing that she turned her eyes vacantly to 
the clock, and sighed, he formed an idea that she regretted the tardy pace 
of time, and assured her that his impatience for the arrival of night was 
greater than her own. The bride stared at him in the greatest surprise, 
and left him with contempt, on which he rubbed his hands with joy, 
impressed with the conviction that Eugénie’s headache was caused by her 
delight at being married, and all-absorbing love for him. 

The hour had become late, and it was proposed that the amusements 
should be closed with the old-fashioned country dance of “The Baker’s 
Wife.” This is a very common mistake with respect to closing a ball, 
inasmuch as the dance in question generally prolongs it one hour and a 
half. It is a very agreeable dance, no doubt; because those who take part 
in it, being already much fatigued with their exertions in the previous 
part of the evening, generally manage to exhaust their strength by jumping 
about without ceasing, merely stopping to ascertain whether a certain 
gentleman runs after a certain lady—or vice versd, as the case may be—at 
the proper time, and then retiring to the left, and after the whole of the 
couples shall have gone through the prescribed routine, they return to their 
seats, bathed in perspiration, and blowing like so many grampuses in a 
heavy sea. 

The usages of society compelled the bride to take part in “The Baker’s 
Wife.” She was dragged through the set, lugged here and there, pushed 
right and left, turned round, and bustled on all sides, until, after an hour 
and a quarter's misery, she was allowed to sit down, stunned and ready to 
drop with the shouts of laughter and noisy singing that was going on 
around. An hour and a quarter for one dance! That was not so long, 
considering there were forty couples to go through the figure, and the little 
incidents that occurred and.formed the greab charm and fun of the thing, 
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Monsieur Montonnet lost his wig, his wife tore her bran new silk dress; 
the old maid dropped her garter—there was more joking over that than 
anything else ; Madame Gerard contrived to tumble down—it must be 
recollected she prided herself upon her legs; her husband rolled over a 
very pretty girl, and gave her a loving squeeze as they got up; Bidois 
blackened his best white silk stockings ; and Dupont’s wretched breeches 
burst again. . .. This time the crack was not before. 

“The dance was deserted, the revellers gone.” Uncles had appro- 
priated their respective better-halves ; male cousins rejoined their sisters, 
and all the company, covered with dust and sweat, out of breath and quite 
done over, repaired to the hackney coaches. For the last time Dupont 
cried,—‘“ Oh, Lord! what lots of fun we’ve had.” Madame Montonnet 
glided up to the grocer and whispered in his ear, in a tone half tender, half 
mysterious, that the time had arrived when he might depart. Dupont 
winked at her, replied he knew what she meant, grinned like a baboon, 
crossed over to Eugénie, seized hold of her hand, rushed with her out of 
the room, pushed her, half-fainting and speechless, into one of the carriages, 
and gave orders to be driven home. . .. Ina few seconds the bride and 
bridegroom were on their way to the Rue aux Ours. 

For the first time in their lives they were alone together. On the 
wedding-day of a young and happy pair, united to the object of their choice, 
that moment is the most intoxicating of their lives. Free to express their 
burning love, unrestricted by the conventionalities of society, unrestrained 
by prying eyes, they give the rein to the fire that consumes them, delirious 
with the anticipations of the swift-approaching night. 

How different was the situation of poor Eugénie—chained toa man she 
hated! She began to dread the danger of being alone with the grocer, a 
danger which had not yet entered into her thoughts, because she had 
believed that, since the morning, nothing could aggravate her griefs. The 
most docile, the most innocent, the most prudent girl knows that, when 
she marries, her husband acquires right and power over her which she can- 
not legally resist ; and, even when she loves, the fleeting minutes that 
herald the exercise of these rights cause her heart to beat in joyful but 
fluttering alarm. What, then, must be the despair of the unfortunate 
woman who feels she is about to yield her person to the amorous embraces 
of a being she detests ? 

Eugénie crept into the corner of the carriage, for she felt the sensations 
we have endeavoured to depict in the foregoing paragraph with the bitterest 
intensity. At first, her husband seated himself respectfully opposite to 
her ; presently, remarking that she occupied very little room, he came over 
and sat by her side, and the weeping girl drew herself up still closer in the 
corner. Not a word was uttered by either party. Eugénie’s woes kept 
her silent, and the fat fool did not know how to open a conversation. The 
coldness of his bride repulsed him, her demeanour compelled punctilious 
respect ; indeed, he was afraid of her, and for some time trembled in his 
shoes. At length he became more bold, and, making a grand effort, spoke. 

“Our bridal has been uncommonly gay, my wife.” ... “Yes, Mon- 
sieur.” . . . “We had lots of fun.” ... ‘‘So TI hear.” ... “The 
dinner was very good. I told the landlord to make no mistake ; the com- 

any ate and drank like wolves and fishes. Did they not, dear?” ... “I 
feliave so.” . .. “My breeches are quite done for ; it will not be possible 
to put them on again— that is, unless they are new-seated. What a pity it 
is, my wife, that they should be spoiled. ‘They were superfine cloth of the 
very best quality. Can you mend breeches, my dear?” ... “TI willtry, 
sir.’ .. . The grocer was delighted. “What a wife I have got, to be 
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sure,” he said. “She knows how to mend breechcs. That’s the effect of 
a first-rate education. So soft and sweet, too. She speaks very little, cer- 
tainly, but what she does say she says so well!” 

The thoughts of his future happiness in his domestic establishment 
tickled Dupont’s fancy, and increased his confidence. He sneaked by 
degrees nearer and nearer to his wife, and she, in retiring from him, almost 
forced herself through the panel of the coach. He took her hand timidly ; 
she snatched it sharply away. ... “The devil,” he thought; “she'll 
keep it up till we get home, I see, but it’s all owing to her excellent 
education. After all, she’s my wife, and I’m her husband, even if she 
should—pooh !” He paused for a few moments, and recommenced... . 
“Marriage is a lovely institution, dearest ”—(Eugénie sighed, but did not 
reply )—‘ especially when the happy couple love as deeply and as faithfully 
as you and I do.” (Another sigh, and no answer.) ... “‘ How happy we 
shall be!” (A third sigh, almost amounting toa groan, tore the poor girl’s 
breaking heart.) ; 

Dupont was getting frightened at all these sighs. What could they mean; 
had anything she had eaten disagreed with her? . . . “No,” she said... . 
“Oh, I see; it is the newness of the situation, the natural emotion, the 
love for me, the desire—”’ Whilst her husband was maundering on in this 
stupid way, Eugénie’s distress became deeper and deeper still, and she 
held her handkerchief before her face to conceal her tears. The grocer seb 
it all down to her maiden modesty, and her wish to conceal the love which 
could ‘‘ not, unsought, be won!” He recollected that he had not had one 
kiss off his bride all day, and thinking that a furtive embrace would be a 
very pretty mode of commencing the enjoyment of his marital rights, and 
would tend to dispel his bride’s timidity, he chuckled inwardly a second or 
two, then grasped Eugénie round the waist, and strove to imprint a kiss 
upon her lips. The girl, astounded at the suddenness of this attempt, 
shuddered, and uttered a cry of despair; then, thinking of Adolphe, she 
rallied her strength, and threw Dupont from her on the bottom of the car- 
riage floor between the seats, with his arms raised in the air. He gathered 
himself up slowly, sat down again on the cushion, and murmured to him- 
self that his bride was uncommonly stern in defending her person, but that 
he would tame her and revenge himself of her virtue anon. 

The thought of his repulse rankled in his heart, He made up his mind 
doggedly to do what he liked with his bride, whether she would or not, and 
threw himself again upon the girl. Eugénie found “ that they had tied her 
to the stake, and, bear-like, she must fight the course.” Mentally she re- 
newed her vow to Adolphe, and combated the grocer with all her might. 
But her strength gradually diminished, whilst he became more bold. She 
screamed, wept, raved and implored him to desist, but he, being fully per- 
suaded that all this repugnance was assumed, and that she would be 
delighted to be conquered, pressed her so fiercely that she almost fainted, 
and it is impossible to say what the immediate consequences might not 
have been, when the coachman pulled up at the grocer’s house in the Rue 
aux Ours. . . . “Damnation,” said Dupont, when the horses stopped, “I 
had just conquered her ; but patience, patience, it’s only deferred.” 

He jumped out of the carriage—no thought of the breeches now—lifted 
Eugénie out, for she could not walk, carried her into the house, and upstairs 
to her own room. She sank down on a sofa, and was attended by a female 
servant, She lifted up her eyes to see who it might be, and saw with 
ecstacy that it was Jeanneton. The poor girl sprang up, rushed into the 
ene arms, shrieked,—" Save me, save me, Jeanneton, ’ and fell senseless 
in her arms. 
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Dupont assisted Jeanneton in bearing his unhappy bride to her bed. 
They placed her on it, all senseless, and the grocer wondered how all this 
illness could have been created by a mere attempt to snatch a kiss. He 
said as much to Jeanneton, who immediately replicd, with great quickness 
and tact, that this was one of her mistress’ usual nervous attacks, and that, 
in all probability, it would last fora week. .. . “A week! how infernally 
awkward ; and on our marriage night, too! What is to be done, Jean- 
neton?” ... “You must leave Madame alone with me, and I will nurse 
her until she comes round. Do you go to your bed, and I will sit up all 
night with Madame. I know her constitution and everything that is to be 
done in these attacks.” 

Dupont looked at Eugénie, whose eyes were still closed. He grunted 
his displeasure and muttered,—“ On the first night, too! I had hoped for 
better things. Jeanneton, you must acknowledge that it is very provoking 
to sleep alone on one’s wedding-night.” . . . “How can you talk so, Mon- 
sieur, when, perhaps, your wife is dying?” . . . “I see her eyes are shut. 
To be sure, I am fond of excitable women, because they are always tender- 
hearted and kind ; but I hope these attacks will not be repeated very often, 
Madame Montonnet ought to have told me of them.” . . . “Do you think 
parents ever mention these sort of things when they have a daughter to get 
ridof?” .. . “True, Jeanneton, quite true; I never thought of that.” . .. 
‘Do go to bed, sir, pray.” . . . “ Well, if I must, I must; but watch over 
her closely, my good girl, and if she gets quite well in the night, I depend 
on you to come and tell me.”’ 

The kind, quick-witted servant promised that she would not fail, and 
Dupont took a candle and retired to his solitary marriage-bed, damning all 
attacks of the nerves, He threw himself on the bed in a transport of rage, 
swore hiinself to sleep, and passed away the first night of his wedded life 
by snoring soundly until the morning. 


CHAPTER XX. 
SHOWING THAT NO MAN OUGHT TO MARRY A GIRL IN SPITE OF HERSELF. 


So soon as the grocer left the room, Eugenie regained her senses. It is a 
singular fact that women who are subject to fainting fits always manage to 
get rid of them at the very nick of time. 

Madame Dupont opened her eyes when she no longer heard the grocer’s 
voice, and asked whether he was gone. ... ‘“ Yes, Ma’amselle— 
Mada— my own dear, dear Engénie!” .. . “Ah, Jeanneton, call me 
always by that name, but never, never Madame Dupont.” ... “Indeed, 
Ma’amselle, you shall never hear me pronounce that ugly name.” .. . 
“Ts he really gone?” . .. “ Yes, Mademoiselle ; and so, to make all safe, 
I’ll just double-lock this door ; the one going into the drawing-room I 
leave fastened up altogether.” ... “Oh, Jeanneton, draw the bolts too.” 
... “Never mind, Ma’amselle ; I have told him you will be unwell for 
a week at least, and there is no fear of his coming back to-night.” ... 
“What do I not owe you, Jeannetun ? ’Tis you who have saved me from a 
fate worse than death. Saved me! Yes, but only for the present. At 
the end of these eight days what shall Ido?” .. . “Indecd, I can’t tell, 
Ma’amselle ; it will be very difficult to prevent his coming here. He is 
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your husband, at all events, and he has the right to—” ... “Never, 
never, Jeanneton, never. I have sworn that that shall never be. I will 
die first. My parents compelled me to marry him, I have done s0; 
what more can they wish?” ... “It’s certain, Ma’amselle, that your 
parents have no more control over you 3 but do you think that when a man 
marries an uncommonly pretty girl he won’t—indeed, poor dear, I don’t 
see how you can avoid it.” .. . “I am his wife, indeed, and I must think 
no more of Adolphe. Is not that misery enough? Dear Jeanneton, if 
you had seen the audacity of that wretched scarecrow Dupont! Just now, 
in coming here in the carriage, he endeavoured to kiss me.” ... “He 
wanted something more than that, I think.” ... “I defended myself 
from his horrid embrace, and thrust him from me. He persisted, and 
made a mock of all my prayers and tears. My strength had failed me 
just as the carriage stopped. Oh, Jeanneton, I feel that I cannot survive 
such another scene. But I will take courage since you are near me, my 
faithful girl. I will fear nothing. You will find means to prevent his 
coming here, and you will never, never leave me?” . , . “ Never, never, 
Ma’ameelle. I would lay down my life to see you happy.” ... “That I 
can be-no more. I cannot expect ever to be happy again. Ah, Jean- 
neton, those happy days, those joyful plans I dreamed of that night long 
ago in your room, whilst speaking of Adolphe, can never come. I am the 
wife of another now, and must not even think of him. And when Adolphe 
shall hear of my marriage, what will he not say? Perhaps he will curse 
me, then forget his love to me, and bless another with his heart. If he 
does, it will not be for me to accuse him of inconstancy. Adolphe love 
another! The thought is insupportable.” ... “Do not cry so, Ma’am- 
selle ; you would not if you knew all. Oh, these men, they—” 

Jeanneton stopped short, for she found she was about to disclose too 
much. Why, she thought, should she distress the wretched bride by tell- 
ing her that her much-loved Adolphe had been faithless already to her ? 
Let her solace herself with the idea that he would be for ever constant. 
. . - dJeanneton felt the comfort Eugénie would derive from the delusion, 
and so held her tongue. Delicacy of thought and conduct is equally 
innate in the high and low—the simple servant and the flounced bosom 
friend. A good kind heart is all that is required. 

At Jeanneton’s unceasing remonstrances, Madame Dupont, who was 
really ill with all she had gone through during that eventful day, suffered 
herself to be undressed ; and during that operation and the putting away 
of the hateful bridal robes, she continued to ply the servant with in- 
numerable questions as to the reason why she found her there, and 
whether she had received any information of Adolphe. She wept when 
she thought it might be a crime to talk of, or even to think of him, but 
that was settled by Jeanneton saying there were an immense number of 
husbands throughout France who would be quite content if their wives 
restrained themselves to merely thinking and talking of their lovers, The 
servant then narrated her interview with the grocer; how she had pre- 
vailed upon him to engage her as his domestic, and the arrangements she 
had made in the allotment of the different rooms, so as to ensure her 
mistress’ privacy as much as she could, 

Even when Madame Dupont’s aching head was laid upon her pillow, 
she could not refrain from talking of her Adolphe... . “Poor fellow; 
do you think, Jeanneton, he knows that I am married?” ... “No, 
Mada—Moa’an selle.” .. . “Call me Ma’amselle always.” ... “I will. 
I don’t see any harm in it. If you are married, you are a maid as yet.” 
, +» “Have you heard of him? Do you know where he is? Why do 
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you hesitate? Why do you not speak?” ... “Monsieur Adolphe is 
not in Paris at present.” . . . “Not in Paris! Where is he, then?” ., . 
“He is gone to see his father, who is ill at Senlis.” . . . “Dear fellow; 
and when he comes back, he will die at hearing I am married.” . . . “No, 
Ma’ameelle, he won't die, I am sure.” .. . “ Perhaps he will curse my 
name.” ... “I think not; he is neither your father nor your mother. 
Look here, Ma’ameelle, if he felt so much for you, why did he go away 
at the very time your marriage was about to take place?” ... “They 
deceived us both. My mother said it would not take place for a month at 
least, and then she pressed it forward to take us unawares. Besides, 
Jeanneton, do you find fault with Adolphe for being an affectionate and 
devoted son!” ... “No, Ma’amselle, I don’t accuse him of that. I 
merely say that all men, you see, are not like women ; they are in love, 
but, in fact, they can do as they like, and are much happier than we poor 
women are; they never break their hearts for love—not they.” ... 
“ Adolphe is gone, and perhaps we may never meet again. Do you think 
T shall ever see him again, my girl?” . . . “Possibly, Ma’amselle ; when 
do you go for a promenade?” ,.. “I shall never go out, Jeanneton. I 
never mean to leave this room, but to remain here alone with you. 
Listen to the plans I have formed. Monsieur Dupont is my husband, 
and although I can never love, nor even like him, he has a right to expect 
respectful treatment, and the discharge of certain domestic duties at my 
hands. I shall thank him with all my heart for restoring you tome. I 
shall behave to him in a respectful manner, and study his wishes, but as 
for love, what can a man expect from a girl whom he has dragged to the 
altar bathed in tears? He cannot look for tender caresses from her ; he 
cannot even wish to—” ... “Don’t buoy yourself up with that idea 
Mademoiselle ; what did he want to be at with you riding home in the 
coach?” .. . “Only to kiss me, Jeanneton ; but as for anything else, I 
will never consent.” . . . “ But, Ma’amselle, he is your husband, and has 
the right to command.” .. . “Tocommand! Does my father command 
in his house?” .. . “No, Ma’amselle; of a verity Madame Montonnct 
is mistress there.” ... ‘'I have no wish to be mistress in this house, 
Jcanneton, nevertheless I have made an irrevocable vow, and nothing 
earthly shall induce me to break it. My hand is Monsieur Dupont’s, but 
iny heart is Adolphe’s, and so shall my person be if ever cruel fate will 
allow. My husband’s honour shall be respected. Not one strand of the 
nuptial knot shall be disturbed, but he must not look for the favours of a 
loving wife from me.” . .. “But I tell you, Ma’amselle, as I have told 
you over and over again, that your husband will blow all your schemes to 
the winds. He will come to this room and will demand—” . .. “ Ah, 
Jeanneton, that must be prevented at all risks, I throw myself upon 
your zeal. I rely on your untiring love. You have saved me this night, 
and I trust to you to deliver me henceforth.” ... “ Well, Ma’amselle, 
1 will see what can be done. It was easy enough to huinbug the fool for 
once, but T doubt we shall not be able to dv it again. Nevertheless, any- 
thing is better than to be cuddled up by that old donkey, 80 we must 
try.” 
j With that assurance Eugénie fell placidly asleep, and Jeanneton, hav- 
\ ing tried all the locks again, and barred the dvors against any excess of 
niental feeling on the part of Monsieur Dupont, lay down by her dear 
mistress’ side, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE DAY AFTER THE MARRIAGE—THE BRIDEGROOM’S VISITS. 


THE morning after the marriage, when Dupont woke, he wondered to find 
himself alone in bed. He rubbed his eyes, and finding he was wide awake, 
began to ruminate on that very remarkable fact. He laughed—not very 
comically or heartily—to think how his neighbours would be mistaken in 
supposing that he had passed the night with his young bride, and how they 
would laugh at, and plague, and joke, and tease him, if they should be told 
that such was not the fact. “It israther odd,” he said, “not to sleep with 
one’s wife the first night of one’s marriage, and I reckoned upon it without 
doubt, but these things will happen occasionally in all families. And that 
nervous attack !| it was very inopportune ; but then it was all my own fault. 
What made me go on so in the carriage and frighten her? I felt remark- 
ably gay, to be sure, and up to the mark, and was as furious as a young lion. 
Poor thing, how she trembled! ‘Well, well, it’s only put off for a bit ; so 
T’ll go and see how she is.” 

Dupont rose, dressed himself, proceeded to Eugénie’s appartment, and 
tapped. A voice from within inquired who was there, and the answer be- 
ing'given, Jeanneton opened the door quietly, popped out, and shut it behind 
her as quick as thought... . “How is my wife, Jeanneton, this morn- 
ing?” ... “Wery middling, Monsieur, very middling, indeed. She is 
dozing a little now, but she has passed a terrible night.” . . . “ Poor, dear 
little thing ! let her sleep all day, Jeanneton, and then she will be quite 
well this evening,” ... “This evening, Monsieur—impossible! Don’t 
think it. After such an imminent illness, Madame will not be able to re- 
ceive your visits for at least ten days. If you should disturb her in the 
least—I know her so well—she will have a relapse, and that will be more 
dangerous than the first attack.” . . . “You quite frighten me, I declare! 
How very inconvenient it is. You know that, when a couple are married, 
it isn’t quite the thing for the man to sleep on cayenne pepper, and the 
woman on honey. You know what I mean?” ... “ Dear me, Monsieur, 
you have plenty of time for all that. Life is long, and you are both of you 
young. Take care of a surfeit, Monsieur.” ... ‘That’s the very reason 
why I want to be with my wife; if we were old I should not think so 
much about it.” .. . ‘* Bless me, you cannot prevent a woman from being 
il.” ... ‘At least we can endeavour to cure her: I shall send for a 
physician, Jeanneton.” ... ‘A physician! pooh; what do they know 
about nervous attacks?” ... “I never heard of such a complaint before. 
One moment my wife was quite well, and repulsed me like a she wolf de- 
fending her cubs, and then she’s to be ill for a week or ten days!” . 
“The best way to cure her is to let her have her own way, and never con- 
tradict her. Only thwart a sensitive, nervous woman, and the attacks will 
continue without end.” ... “Never fear, Jeanneton, she shall have her 
own way. But a doctor might be able to tell me whether I may—”... 
‘Monsieur, only give me some ether, some orange flower water, and some 
Hiffman’s drops, and I will undertake to cure Madame quicker than the 
best doctor in aj] Paris. Madame Montonnet never had a doctor for her 
when she had these fits at home.” ... ‘ And you say they would increase 
if we slept together?” ... ‘‘Certainly, Monsieur.” ... “If that’s the 
case, I must wait till she is quite recovered; but I will go to Madame 
Montonnet directly, and complain of her not having told me her daughter 
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was subject to these attacks.” ... ‘*And do you suppose for a moment 
that she will own she knew of them? Oh, dear, no! She will tell you you 
don’t know what you are saying, that you have lost your senses, and that 
Madame has never had any nervous fits in her life.” ... “That will be 
rather too strong, Jeanneton. You have been witness to several of them ?” 
. « » “Oh, yes, Monsieur; and I remember you saying that you preferred 
nervous, excitable women.” ... ‘‘ Why—yes, I may have said so once 
by chance ; but now I am married I don’t care about it at all. Hear me, 
Jeanneton : my wife may be as ill as she likes all day, but I will have her 
well at night.” .. . With these words, uttered with anything but good- 
humour, the grocer took up his hat, ran down the stairs, and proceeded to 
the residence of his new father-in-law, where he found the family at 
breakfast. 

The moment Montonnet saw him, he jumped up from table, winked 
roguishly, and exclaimed, —‘“ Ah, ha! son-in-law, how are you this 
morning, after last night,eh?” ... “ Very well, father-in-law, wonder- 
fully well, indeed.” . . . ‘Look at the happy rogue, my wife ; doesn’t he 
look well for a fellow after the first night with a young girl? Why, his 
cheeks are flushed as if he had just—what a fine thing the first night is ! 
Do you think of it, sometimes, my dear?” ... ‘* Yes, dearest, now and 
then.” .. . “Isay, Dupont, the young slut can’t look you in the face this 
morning, eh? so down-cast, so embarrassed, eh? Madame Montonnet, I 
remember how nervous and interesting you looked the morning after our 
wedding night.” ... “Be quiet, Monsieur Montonnet, I request; you 
really make me quite ashamed.” . . . Bidois wondered whether such a con- 
catenation as shame and Madame Montonnet were possible... . The old 
laceman returned to the charge. ... ‘ Well, Dupont,” he said, ‘‘s80 you 
found my daughter a delicious little creature?” ... ‘She is a very de- 
lightful woman, no doubt,” the grocer replied, twiddling his thumbs, and 
brushing his hat, quite at a loss how to approach the subject of his com- 
plaints, whilst old Bidois grinned and chuckled at the idea that the bride had 
played the foo] some confounded tricks. . . . ‘‘ Well, son-in-law, why don’t 
you speak up like aman? Has the pleasures of last night taken the tongue 
out of your head?”. . . “No, father ; certainly last night has taken nothing 
out of me at all”... “ What can the matter be?” said Madame Mon- 
tonnet. “What are you doing standing there, playing with your hat and 
gloves in that manner? A man in your situation, it seems to me, ought to 
be more lively, more happy.” . . . “Ishould be much more happy, mother- 
in-law, if—in a word—my wife—your daughter—I am not at all satisfied — 
you—you—you know very well what I mean.” ... “ Whatare you talking 
of? What do you mean?” ... “ You must know that I know now—that 
your daughter—my wife—is subject to a certain thing. Damn it, Madame 
Montonnet, you ought to have informed me of it, and then I should have 
taken time to consider whether I would marry her or not. Look you: 
when I buy a lot of coffee, I ascertain first whether it is Mocha or 
Martinique, and I am not in the habit of selling bitter almonds for sweet 
ones.” . . . “Pray explain yourself a little more clearly, Monsieur 
Dupont. What has my daughter to do with your coffee and your almonds, 
whether bitter or sweet?” .. . “You understand me well enough. 
Madame, although you pretend not todo so. You know very well thati 6 
is extremely disagreeable, to say the least, for a man on his wedding night 
not to be able to—to—to—to communicate with his wife. A husband 
reckons upon that, Madame.” . . . “Can you understand all this, Monsieur 
Montonnet?” ... ** Not I, my love”... “And you, Bidois?”... 
“ Not one syllable, Madamé ; perhaps there is something wrong.” . . . Yes, 
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there is something very wrong, and it must be cleared up forthwith.” . .. 
“Monsieur Dupont, you will make me really angry if I hear any more of 
this folly. What prevents you from—communicating, as you call it, with 
your wife?” . . . “Her condition, Ma’am; the statesheisin.” ... “Her 
condition ! The statesheisin!”.. . “ Her illness, then, Ma’am, if you like 
that term best.” . . . “Is my daughterill?” .. . “ Yes, Ma’am ; she has 
had a terrible crisis in the night (Bidois laughed), and it will last a whole 
week long ” (Bidois could not contain himself)... . “A terrible crisis! of 
what?” . .. “Of what? Oh, don’t try to deceive me, you know of what, 
When a young girl is afflicted with a chronic complaint, and her parents 
wish to get her married, they ought to inform her future husband of the 
fact.” ... “Achronic complaint! My daughter afflicted with a chronic 
complaint! Monsieur Dupont, you have lost your wits; you are decidedly 
out of your mind. My daughter has no chronic complaint, Monsieur ; on 
the contrary, she has always enjoyed excellent health ; and I think it ex- 
ceedingly impertinent of you, Monsieur, to come here and insult us with 
such a cock-and-bull tale as this. We have given you a charming wife, 
and you ought to be very fond of her.” . . . ‘ Ah, they told me you would 
deny every word of it.” . .. ‘Monsieur Dupont, you will drive me mad 
with your stupid nonsense.” . . . “ Very well, I hope these attacks will not 
last ; if this one should increase—” ... “ What increase?” ... ‘‘My 
wife’s illness.” . . . “ You are mad, I tell you again. If your wife is un- 
well to-day, depend upon it she will be well enough to—to communicate 
with you to-morrow.” . . . “ Well, well, I hope so: and now I will go back 
and see how she is.” . . . So the grocer took leave of his irritated relations, 
leaving old Bidois more convinced than ever that he had been made a butt 
of by Eugénie. 

Dupont went home, growling all the way, and employed himself for some 
time with dawdling about the shop; he then went upstairs and tapped at 
his wife’s door, which was immediately opened by herself. As he had been 
led to think she would not be able to leave her bed, he was agreeably sur- 
prised to find her up: he looked at her in silence for several moments, and 
the result of his scrutiny was a decided impression on his mind that it was 
extremely inconvenient for a husband that such a charming woman as his 
wife should ever be unwell. In truth, Eugénie looked exceedingly pretty 
that morning: she was attired in a simple dress, without the slightest pre- 
tension to ornament; her beautiful hair, retained by a tortoiseshell comb, 
fell in natural curls over her brow, and a bodice tight up to the throat, 
where it was fastened with a plain velvet band, hermetically confined her 
beautifully-ronnded bosom’s charms. Notwithstanding the sorrow, the 
melancholy in every feature of her lovely face, she pleased without intend- 
ing. ‘*Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty’s self.” ... How many 
women have exhausted the resources of art, and failed in producing the 
coveted effect ! 

Kugénie curtesied reverently to the grocer, and sat quietly down in an 
lounging chair. He stood figeting at the door; his wife's attractions 
caused his blood to rise, and he—but, spite of his passions, her air controlled 
him, and he felt himself obliged to treat her in a respectful manner. Gain- 
ing courage, he placed a chair by hers, sat down, and commenced a conver- 
sation. . . . ‘ How do you find yourself this morning, my dear wife?” .. . 
“A little better, I thank you, Monsieur.” ... ‘“Jeanneton told me you 
were very ill in the night—in consequence of my—” ... “Ah, Monsieur, 
1 thank you, indeed, for having engaged that good girl ; she has the greatest 
attachment tome.” ... “My wife, I shall always be happy to consult 
your wishes—” , . . “Thank you.” . .. ‘And I hear she is a very good 
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cook.” . . . “Oh, yes, indeed, she is everything that is good.” . .,. Here 
was a rather awkward pause: the grocer wished to introduce the subject 
of “communication,” but did not well know how to begin. After a few 
moments’ silence he stammered,—“ It has been a subject of great regret 
to me that my rude behaviour in the coach Jast night has been the cause 
of your illness. ‘You must feel assured that I wished to be with you last 
night—but of course this attack will not last, and then we shall.” . . . 
Eugénie dropped her eyes on a piece of muslin she was embroidering, and 
the grocer turned abruptly to another subject. 

“Since you feel yourself so much better, my dear,” he said, ‘‘ perbaps 
you will do me the favour to come down into the shop.” . . . ‘For what 
purpose, Monsieur?” ,.. “To make you acquainted with the prices of 
the articles. A pretty woman like you behind a counter always draws 
customers ; people will step in and ask for a hundred things they do not 
want, merely to have the pleasure of looking at you, and—” ... ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Dupont, you will understand that it is not my intention to serve in 
your shop.” . .. ‘* What do you say, my dear?” ... ‘*That I do not 
intend to come down to the shop.” . . . Perhaps you do not feel yourself 
strong enough yet.” ... “That is not the reason. I have not the least 
capability for business, I prefer solitude, and mean always to remain alone 
in my own room.” . .. “Am I to understand that you positively refuse to 
descend?” ... “I do”... “Surely you must be joking.” ... “I 
never joke, Monsieur.” ... “Why the devil didn’t you tell me that 
before we were married?” ... “ Because you never asked me”... 
“That I certainly did not, but I thought that a girl so submissive to her 
parents as you were would have no objection.” . .. “My submission to 
the will of my parents has been fully proved.” ... “I married you, 
Madame, that you might assist in the shop.” . . . “And I married you in 
obedience to my parents.” . .. “ Husbands are to be obeyed as well as 
parents, Madame.” ... “I shall endeavour to obey you whenever I have 
the power.” . , . ‘And you have not the will now to come into the shop ?” 
... “TIT have not; for if I did descend, I should die of ennui.” ... 
“Very well, Madame, very pretty indeed ; but we shall see!” .. . And 
out the grocer rushed again to the Rue Saint Martin, where he found the 
Montonnets just sitting down to dinner. 

Old Montonnet saw him first, and observed that no doubt their son-in- 
law had recovered his wits, and had come to thank his wife and himself for 
the treasure he possessed in EKugénie. He had come down from his high 
horse, and, metaphorically speaking, had put some water into his wine. 
Bidois, on the other hand, thought brandy had been added, for he had 
never seen @ man in a greater passion. .. . Dupont sat down, blowing 
with passion and the speed at which he had walked, and Madame Mon- 
tunnet opened the ball... . Take breath, my son, and then tell us what 
has brought you back so soon.” . . . ‘* Circumstances of a very disagreeable 
nature, mother-in-law ; in fact, I am very much vexed indeed.” ... 
‘‘'Vexed ! what does ‘ vexed’ mean, Monsieur Dupont? I cannot conceive 
what has happened.” . .. “Then I will enlighten you, Madame. The 
fact is, that my wife has been behaving in a very extraordinary manner.” 
..» “* How, Monsieur ; is it only to make complaints of your wife that you 
have returned? A pretty beginning, indeed, for the poor girl this is! 
This morning it was her illness, and now it is her conduct. Bless me, only 
one day married, and finding fault with the dear child already. Monsieur 
Dupont, I did not expect this of you, I assure you.” . .. “Oh, dear, oh, 
dear, mother-in-law, my wife refuses to come down into the shop!” ... 
“She refuses?” ,.. ‘* Yes, Madame, positively refuses! She told meso 
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quietly, but in a most determined manner, and I am equally determined 
that my wife shall mind the business of the shop.” . . . “ Determined ! 
very good indeed! So, Monsieur, you mean to play the tyrant, I perceive, 
in your own house.” ... “The tyrant, Madame?” ... “ Yes, Monsieur ; 
but listen to me. My daughter has evidently taken advantage of the 
example I have set her, and will be mistress in her own house. The whole 
affair lies in a nutshell. You asked us for her ; we gave her to you, and 
we have nothing more to do with her. Whilst Eugénie was with her 
parents, she obeyed me in all things; and now that she is married, she 
intends to command in her own house. It’s all very right and proper ; for 
depend upon it that a young woman who has received such an education as 
my daughter has—an education based on the strictest moral principles— 
and has had the brightest pictures of wisdom and virtue constantly before 
her eyes, cannot behave ill at home. Recollect that, Monsieur Dupont ; 
recollect that and be satisfied.” ... “But, nevertheless—”’ ... “No, 
no; & husband must not find fault with his wife. If Eugénie will not come 
into the shop, no doubt she has excellent reasons for refusing.” . . . “She 
cannot have the least reason.” . . . “ Pooh, pooh, don’t tell me! Women 
are not always compelled to satisfy their husbands’ curiosity.” . . . “ But, 
mother-in—” . .. ‘There, there, you have said enough ; you are quite 
wrong. Mark what I say, and let it be a lesson for you for the future, not 
to come whining here with your ridiculous complaints.” 

The grocer was over-crowed and dead beat. He took up his hat sulkily, 
slapped it down on his head, and walked out of the parlour. He cooled a 
little as he proceeded homewards. His wife’s pretty looks somewhat 
mollified his heart, and, as he was thoroughly convinced that she loved him, 
notwithstanding her refusal to take part in the drudgery of the shop, he 
resolved to let her enjoy her own will for the present, as that might tend 
to her complete recovery, and to hasten the long-wished-for ‘ communica- 
tion.” 

During the whole of the ensuing week, the grocer only saw his wife at 
meal times, and when he paid her occasional visits in the day. He made 
continual inquiries with regard to her health, and received replies from 
Jeanneton that she still remained very ill; but Eugénie was a bad dis 
sembler, and although she continued plunged in melancholy and always 
lamenting her hard fate, she had recovered her strength, and her cheek was 
less pale than on her marriage-day. One morning Dupont remarked to the 
servant that he saw from his wife’s appearance that her malady had passed 
away. Jeanneton answered that appearances were proverbially deceptive, 
and that her mistress’ complaint was driven inwardly, and would, no doubt, 
increase if she were worried. Dupont made light of the assurance. 
Eugénie’s ailment might increase and multiply—it was another mode of 
multiplying he was thinking of—for a whole year if it liked; he knew the 
surest remedy for-a pretty woman’s complaint, and was determined to 
administer it forthwith. Jeanneton retorted that her young mistress’ 
complaint in no way resembled that of other women, and endeavoured to 
divert her master from his purpose ; but her remonstrances failed of their 
effect, and he told her that he had resolved that he would put an end to 
the present state of things, and enjoy his wife like other men. 

Eugénie occupied herself with needle-work in her own room. Some- 
times she seated herself at the window that looked into the street, and 
watched listlessly the persons who passed to and fro. She thought they all 
saw her, and guessed her misery ; still she continued to look, for she thought 
she might by chance see one well-known form which she burned to behold 
again, ‘Then she repressed the wish with a deep sigh, believing that her 
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duty to her husband compelled her to think of that loved form no more. 
It was in vain that Jeanneton represented to her that if she shut herself 
up in that manner, without taking air and exercise, she would become 
really ill. Eugénie only answered she wished that, as Adolphe was lost to 
her for ever, she might “sicken and so die.” 

Immediately after Dupont’s last interview with Jeanneton, when he 
announced his intention of enforcing his conjugal rights to their fullest 
extent, he repaired to his wife’s apartment, and found her employed with 
her embroidery. She arose from her seat, courtesied respectfully, and 
handed him a chair. The grocer thought she looked more interesting than 
ever, and that, if he could but get her to station herself behind the counter, 
not a young fellow in the street would pass without coming into the shop 
and purchasing some little trifle. The shop, however, was not uppermost 
in his head just then, so he kissed her hand and addressed her in a canting 
tone, which he intended to be full of sentiment, and thought would be best 
adapted to her melancholy demeanour. . . . “ Your health seems to have 
wonderfully improved, my life, during the last few days.” ... ‘ Yes, 
Monsieur, I do feel myself rather better.” . . . “Iam delighted to hear it. 
Indeed, to use a strong expression, I am quite satisfied, for I have watched 
for your recovery with an impatience that you must appreciate, because—” 
. .. And why were you soimpatient, Monsieur?” , . . ‘ Why, dearest, 
why ? Because you know we have been married more than a week, and we 
have never yet—” .. . “Ah, Monsieur, I know it well. That marriage 
day will never be effaced from my memory.” ... “ Delightful, my love! 
Believe me, I reciprocate your sentiments ; but that is nob enough—my 
adoration for you—my love— will not permit that we shall live any longer 
apart as we have hitherto donc. We must—that is—I flatter myself to- 
night will not resemble those that have passed. You understand, Madame 
Dupont?” ... “No, indeed.” . . . “ Ah! I shall explain myself better 
ab night. When the shades of evening—that is, when the night planet 
Venus—in short, I shall not sleep in my own chamber any more.” . . . 
“ How, Monsieur Dupont ; do you presume to think that any alteration will 
be made in the manner we have lived together hitherto?” ... “ Yes, my 
sweetest. The mode in which we have lived together is quite new, and does 
not resemble any that have always existed between man and wife ; and 
now, dearest, I mean to adopt the ancient matrimonial usages. Does not 
your heart tell you what I mean?” ... “My heart? Oh, no, no, no; 
my heart has never understood you!” ... “Bless me! Well, it’s all 
owing to your strict education and child-like innocence. I shall make that 
little heart beat quicker, and jump for joy too, before to-morrow morning.” 
. - . “Monsieur Dupont, it will always be my study to consult your 
wishes in all reasonable things, but I tell you decidedly that I will not 
admit of any change in our present domestic arrangements. Each of us 
must keep to our own apartments. When it shall be your pleasure to 
come here in the day time, I will receive you willingly, and pay you the 
respect and attention my husband deserves ; but if you look for any further 
intimacy than that, you will be mistaken.” . . . “ Very pleasant, Madame ; 
very pleasant, indced, that will be. But I hope you don’t know what you 
are saying. Do you think that people marry only to breakfast and dine 
together? Oh, no! They sleep togother, too. That, Ma’am, is the first 
great principle of marriage. Besides, my wife, when two people love each 
other as fondly as we do, all this modesty is quite misplaced. It’s all very 
well that girls should be brought up prudently, and all that, but when they 
are married there is no reason they should not—ah, eh, eh—communicate 
with their husbands.” .. . “I agree with you, Monsieur, thab when two 
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beings, ardently attached to each other, are married, a woman can refuse 
nothing to her husband ; but that is not the case with us. You know well 
that I never entertained the least particle of affection for you. ‘You know 
that I was forced to marry you against my will, and from nothing but 
obedience to my parents. I am tied to you, it is true, bub you must not 
seek to receive the usual proofs of love from me.” 

Dupont was amazed ; this was putting things in a new light with a 
vengeance. His dream was dispelled ; his castles in the air—based on 
the egotistical assumption that Eugénie was in love with him—had 
vanished. . .. “Not love me!” he stammered out. ... “No, 
Monsieur.” ... “ You are not in love with me, and never have been ?” 
... “Not”... “Why, then, did you pretend to be? Why did you 
look sly at me, and pinch my toes under the table? And to tell me so 
when we have been married a week. Why, Mademoisclle, did you not 
tell me so before?” ... “I longed to do so, but namma never gave me 
the opportunity.” ... ‘At anyrate we are married, and if love did not 
come before marriage, it must come after it. You shall loveme, Madame, 
aye, and sleep with me too.” ... “ Very sorry, indeed, to disappoint 
you Monsieur, but that can never be.” ... And Dupont bounced out 
of the room in a perfect fury, to learn from his mother-in-law what ib all 
meant. 

As he traversed the short distance between his own shop and the lace- 
man’s house, he puzzled his brains with thinking how it was possible 
Kugénie was not in love with him ; and he resolved alternately to win 
her to his will, and to break her obstinacy and forcibly assert his rights. 
. . . In the interim, Jeanneton scolded her mistress for being so blunt 
with the grocer, and frankly avowing her intentions at once ; she said he 
would now seek other means of compelling her to yield her person to bis 
embrace, whereas, if she had continued feigning to be ill, there would have 
been fifty ways of keeping him out of herroom. Eugénie excused herself on 
the ground of an irresistible desire to tell him the truth, and flattered herself 
that, as her husband was acquainted with her detestation of him, he would 
not obtrude his attentions upon her any more. Poor girl, her trials were 
not near their end. 

Dupont reached the laceman’s door, where he had not been for several 
days, and Bidois, who let him in, saw, from the expression of his face, that 
something unpleasant had again occurred. Montonnet and his wife were 
behind the counter, and on seeing their son-in-law, cried out, with one 
voice, that they were delighted to see him, as they were sure he was come 
to tell them of his bliss, and that he and his wife were billing and cooing 
from morning till night like turtle doves, Indeed, they both knew he 
must be enchanted with his little wife... . ‘You are both out,” he 
growled. “Turtle doves! we are more like dog and cat. I am come 
again to complain of my wife. Turtle doves ! at this moment we are just 
like pepper and salt.” . . . ‘‘ You appear very difficult to please, Monsieur 
Dupont.” ... “ Difficult! a man must be made of very queer stuff to be 
pleased with the treatment I have received. Mother-in-law, you ought to 
have told Eugénie on her wedding-day what she ought to expect, if she was 
not aware of it ; all mothers do, and then young girls make up their minds 
to it, and submit to their husbands at once; but here my wife will not 
have anything at all to do with me, and that’s what I complain of.” .. . 
“Truly, my son, you are always complaining ; but I don’t understand 
what you mean. You must explain yourself more fully before I can com- 
prehend you.” ... “T tell you, Madame, that your daughter is a tigress.” 

.. “A tigress ; my daughter a tigress! Montonnet, this man dares to 
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call our daughter a tigress. Did you ever see anything unamiable in her 
disposition?” ... “Not in the least, my angel.” ... “And you 
Bidois, what do you think?” . . . “She was a perfect lamb.” . . 
“ And yet he calls hera tigress.” . .. “ Will you understand me, mother- 
in-law ; I mean a dragon of modesty and virtue.” ... “ Well, Monsieur, 
and do you find fault with that? That is something new, indeed, fora 
husband todo! Modesty and virtue in a wife form the chief comforts of 
a married man’s life.” ... “Certainly I wish that my wife should be 
prudent and modest towards other men; but with me the case is quite 
different, I think she ought not to repel all my tenderness, and that she 
should let me do everything—” . . . “Silence, Monsieur Dupont, silence, 
if you please ; what are you going tosay? Be decent in your observations, 
sir.’ ... ‘* Mother-in-law, I am determined, once for all, that this shall 
not last ; my wife shall be a wife like other wives in all respects, and not 
think she is to get off with bowing and courtesying, and handing me a 
chair whenever I go into her room. Moreover, Madame, she has told me 
she does not love me, and that she never did Jove me, whereas you always 
said that she adored me.” ... ‘And what makes you suppose it neces- 
sary that you should be adored by your wife? What has put that stupid 
idea in your head? Do not you see thousands of happy homes where 
husbands are not adored, not even loved ? My dear Dupont, you certainly 
have gonemad. Here you have an amiable, pretty, prudent, modest young 
wife, well brought up, and yet you do nothing but find fault with her. I 
cannot conceive what you would have. Go home to her, Monsieur, ask her 
pardon for your behaviour, and do not come here with your stories any 
more.” ... Montonnet protested he could not understand what Dupont 
meant ; Bidois said his conduct was very mysterious ; and Dupont con- 
tended it was as clear as day ; the fact was, that his wife refused him his 
conjugal rights. 

They all laughed the poor grocer to scorn. Madame Montonnet said 
her daughter was off her hands, and she should not seek to control her any 
more ; Montonnet thought it very odd that a man of his son-in-law’s age 
should not manage to have his own way with an inexperienced girl; and 
Bidois told him to keep his domestic miseries to himself, and not become the 
laughing-stock of the whole district. ... This was too much for the 
grocer. He glared at all three in succession, as if he was about to knock 
them down, then swore a vehement oath that he would soon make his wife 
know he was her husband, and fled like a madman from the shop. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE SERENADE. 


"Twas midnight. The grocer’s house had been closed, as usual, at eleven, 
the two men were fast asleep in the parlour behind the shop, and Dupont, 
who had laid a plan by which he thought he should attain the summit of 
his hopes, sat alone in his room waiting for the time to arrive when the 
household would be asleep, and then to steal softly to the apartment of his 
wife, whom he trusted to find also buried in repose. The day had been 
extremely cold, and the stars now sparkled in the firmament through the 
dry air of a frosty winter’s night. ‘The grocer, who had nothing on but a 
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dressing-gown and his drawers, fortified his courage and kept out the cold 
by frequent applications to a brandy bottle, which stood upon the mantel- 
piece, and warmed his hands over the embers of a wood fire with the 
greatest impatience, until the clock of Saint Nicholas pealed forth its iron 
notes, and announced the arrival of the witching hour of night. At the 
last sound of the bell he drank another glass of the liqueur, then opened a 
drawer, took out an enormous cotton nightcap, almost as high as the church 
steeple, and put it on his head ; next he tied round it a broad, sky-blue 
ribbon, with the bow and ends hanging down over his left eye, and had a 
good look at himself in the glass. Dupont was charmed with his appear- 
ance. He muttered to himself, smiling all the while at the mirror,—‘ How 
well I look ! it is impossible for my wife not to admire me in this coiffure. 
What a fool I was to be vexed with what she said to me this morning. 
She is but a child yet, and does not know what marriage means ; besides, 
she has been so strictly brought up that she cannot have any idea about it. 
One more glass, and then to bed, to bed.” 

Dupont took up a chamber-candlestick, wrapped his dressing-gown 
tightly around him, and directed his steps towards his wife’s apartment. 
Eugénie had talked long with Jeanneton before she retired to rest, and 
feeling for the weariness of her attached servant, who had sat up with her 
mistress every night since the marriage, in order to protect the modern 
Little Red Riding Hood from the Wolf, she had dismissed her for the 
night, and had herself fallen, for the first time, into a sweet sleep. Her 
dreaming imagination carried her back to the woods of Romainville, to her 
father’s féte—that sweet, never-to-be-forgotten day, when Adolphe first 
spoke to her of love, to that day when they thought only of their present 
bliss, and saw no clouds to overhang their future hopes. That day and all 
its new delights had passed away, to return no more... . Sleep on, dear 
Eugénie, sleep on, and wake not from that ever blissful dream ! 

The grocer reached the chamber door without impediment, but was 
surprised to find it fastened within. What was to be done? Should he 
tap and waken her? No, she was timid ; she might object to let him in, 
and then he should miss the enjoyment of having outwitted her, and rifled 
her charms through his own consumate strategy. He reflected how he 
should change his plan of operations against the obdurate fortress, in con- 
sequence of the unexpected obstacle he had met with, and decided to 
countermarch, pass through the kitchen and Jeanneton’s room into the 
passage, and so make good a lodgment in his wife’s bedroom by the other 
door. He would be a masterpiece of cunning, worthy of Machiaval him- 
self. In pursuance of this new plan, the enamoured fool, boiling with love 
and hope, retraced his steps into his own apartment, from thence he passed 
through the kitchen, treading softly on the tips of his toes, and into 
Jeanneton’s room, and, shading the candle with his hand, he satisfied 
himself, from her loud snoring, that the girl was fast asleep. 

The fact was that Jeanneton, overcome with so many nights’ watching, 
had imitated the example of her mistress, and yielded to the opiate in- 
fluences of the drowsy god, forgetting that she was placed as a sentinel at 
the most advanced outpost, to prevent the entry of the enemy through the 
kitchen, which was the weakest point in the defences of the citadel. Sleep 
has occasionally overtaken the veteran soldier on his post. Jeanneton 
must be forgiven, therefore, for forgetting her duty on that night. 

Everything favoured the intrepid grocer’s midnight attack. He crossed 
the servant's bedroom without awakening her, opened the door of his wife’s 
chamber, crept slowly in, and stood at last by her bed-side, gloating on her 
beauties as she lay. He gazed long and fixedly at her, and then gently 
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placed his candle on the floor. “She sleeps,” he said. ‘Tis as I could 
wish ; she is allmy own now. The proud beauty is in my power, and richly 
will I repay myself for her scorn. She sleeps a maid, but when she awakes 
and finds herself encircled with my arms—ah, ah, what will she be then ?” 
Rapidly but silently Dupont threw off his dressing gown, his drawers were 
about his heels, and the beauteous maid had well-nigh lost that name, when 
a horrible uproar as of a thousand discordant instruments broke upon the 
dull ear of night, and startled the peaceful inhabitants of the Rue aux Ours 
from their propriety. Violins, clarionets, French horns, fifes, kettledrums, 
double basses, and even a big drum, contributed their quota towards a 
Dutch concert, that almost broke the panes of glass in the window-frames, 
and must have been heard as far off as the Rue Saint Martin. 'The echoes 
in the street sent back the appalling sounds ; the neighbours jumped out of 
their beds with affright, thinking the Day of Judgment had come; hus- 
bands asked their wives what it could possibly be; lovers quitted their 
mistresses’ bosoms in despair 3 and the grocer remained asif he were rooted 
to the floor. Fifty voices shouted out portions of as many songs. ‘ Gentle 
lady, sleep no more ;” “ Happy, well-assorted pair;” ‘“She’s all my fancy 
painted her ;” and ‘ Wake, dearest, wake,” resounded on the midnight air, 
with the accompaniments of the instruments—especially the big drum— 
ne ag! shouts of the serenaders, created an uproar loud enough to wake 
the dead. 

When the grocer recovered a little from his sudden fright, he saw his 
anticipated joys were entirely marred for that night, and hastily replaced 
his drawers ; he was about to withdraw, hoping he should make his way 
back to his own room without being seen, when Eugénie awoke, and shrieked 
violently at the sight of a man almost naked by her bed-side, and Jeanneton 
rushed in with a frying-pan in her hand to the rescue of her mistress. The 
frying-pan described some furious circles in the air over the intruder’s head, 
and was about to descend, when the grocer regained his voice, and called 
hastily to the servant to respect his person, and desist from her assault. 
“Tis I, Jeanneton, your master; for God’s sake don’t kill me.” . . . 
“ You, master, is it? Pull up your breeches, then, and be off at once.” . .. 
“How dare you come into my room, Monsieur,” said Eugénie, ‘‘ when I 
forbade you ; what brought you here?” ... “I came, my dear, to seek— 
to—” .. . He was interrupted in his stammering apology by the voices of 
the shopmen, who called out to him that the neighbours had come to per- 
form a serenade in honour of his nuptials, and desired to be admitted into 
the house, to congratulate him in person. 

Dupont cursed the neighbours and their serenade, and desired Joseph 
to keep the door fast ; but Jeanneton, who saw the advantage the opportune 
arrival of the musicians gave her, represented to him that it would be un- 
courteous to allow them to remain in the streets, and said she recognised 
the voice of Monsieur Gerard amongst the crowd. Eugénie likewise im- 
pressed upon him the necessity of complying with the usages of society for 
this once ; and Dupont, grumbling at his renewed disappointment, replaced 
his dressing-gown, and descended to the shop in order to admit his ill- 
timed visitors. His wife saw him depart with undisguised delight, and 
blessed the arrival of the perfumer and his companions. 

In fact, it was Gerard who had conceived the idea of this agreeable 
surprise. He had intended originally to have indulged in the serenade on 
the night of the grocer’s wedding-day, but had been unable to assemble the 
musicians together: the violinists were engaged at a ball, the clarionets at 
a féte champétre, the fife at a funeral, and the French horn at a christcn- 
ing. It was necessary, therefore, that their midnight amusement should 
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be deferred for a week ; and the perfumer had borrowed a big drum from 
an adjacent lottcry-office, where it was kept always in readiness to celebrate 
the drawing of the great prizes which, by some unlucky chance, never came 
out of the wheel, so that the artistes met at the perfumer’s house, and re- 
paired to the Rue aux Ours to give the grocer and his bride a specimen 
of their gallantry. 

It must be recollected that Gerard was fully persuaded that Eugénie 
entertained a secret passion for him, from the kicks he had received under 
the dinner-table on the day of the betrothal, and he determined to push his 
good fortune with her, and prompted him on this occasion to beat “ the 
doubling drum” with a vehemence that was heard above all the other 
instruments, and completely drowned all the airs that were played. Arrived 
in the shop, Dupont folded his dressing-gown tightly around him, ordered 
the men to open the door, and disposed himself, with great ill-will, to 
receive the congratulations of his guests. 

The moment the door was opened, the neighbours rushed tumultuously 
into the shop. Gerard bawled out,—‘ There he is; there is the lucky man 
who has married the prettiest girl in all the Rue Saint Martin! Only one 
week has passed, gentlemen, and the turtle-doves have not got over the first 
fury of their love. Play up, gentlemen, the air from Azor and Lemira, 
‘Wake, dearest, wake.’ That is always the burthen of a bridegroom's 
song.” The amateurs prepared to obey their leader’s command, and in 
order to play more at their ease, the violins jumped upon the counter, the 
horn squatted down upon some loaves of sugar, the clarionet sat upon a 
barrel of size, and the fife clambered up to the top of a hogshead of molasses. 
The indefatigable Gerard marched up and down the shop with the big drum 
hanging before him, and finding that the drum-sticks he had been supplied 
with were too small to make a noise adequate to the importance of the 
occasion, he seized a large roll of Spanish liquorice and a broom, with which 
he beat a furious accompaniment to the song from Azor and Lemira. 
Dupont was in a desperate rage, but propriety and hospitality forbade him 
to shut out the horrid din by covering his ears with his hands; and the 
shopmen, who were of opinion that “ Wake, dearest, wake’ was an uncom- 
monly pretty waltz, began to spin round like Eastern dervishes in the parlour 
behind the shop. 

Some minutes had passed away in this noisy manner, when the musi- 
cians were forced to stop for lack of wind, when Dupont took the oppor- 
tunity of thanking them for the unexpected honour they had done him, and 
expressed his regret that his wife could not come down to express her grati- 
fication at their homage, because she was indisposed. She sent her 
compliments to all her kind friends, but especially to Monsieur Gerard, 
whose voice she had recognised at once in the street. This was cakes and 
ale to the perfumer, who forthwith began to sing, ‘‘I am the boy for 
bewitching them,” at the top of his voice, under the idea that Madame 
Dupont was listening tenderly to the strain, and thanking him personally 
in her heart. The musicians, not being acquainted with that melody, 
accompanied him with “ Night’s fairest flower,” at the close of which the 
grocer thought it proper that the company should favour him by taking 
either wine or liqueurs, according to their fancy. The motion pleased : 
brandy and glasses were produced, quickly emptied, and filled again. 
Dupont warmed as he tossed off glass after glass, and, feeling inclined to 
do things in first-rate style, bade the shopmen bring forth the ratafia. 

‘‘ Hurrah for the ratafia,” the mob shouted out together. From ratafia 
they went on to old Jamaica rum ; from rum to curagoa, and so on, until 
they had tasted all the choice liqueurs in the grocer’s shop: the more they 
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drank the faster they performed pieces of music they thought appropriate 
to the event they had met to celebrate, until Gerard, determined not to be 
surpassed, caught hold of a large iron pestle, and fairly knocked in one of 
the drum-heads. Songs, laughter, and joyous cries were mingled with the 
instrumental sounds. Dupont, excited by the spirits he had drunk, made 
a8 much noise as any of the rest ; every man played or sang, and the uproar 
was at its height, when an unlooked-for accident increased the fun: the 
fifer suddenly disappeared in the hogshead of molasses, and the clarionet 
tumbled stern foremost into the barrel of size. 

These gentlemen, in the fulness of their ardour, forgot the treacherous 
nature of the materials on which they were perched. The one beat time 
so fiercely with his feet, and the other jumped up and down so constantly 
on his seat of honour, that they both finished by breaking in the bands of 
the casks. The fifer, who was standing, fell into the molasses up to his 
neck, but the clarionet, who was seated, did not fare quite so ill, being only 
half hid in the glutinous compound, his legs and the upper part of his body 
remaining in the air, whilst his breeches received the pleasing addition of 
several pounds of sticky size. This ludicrous accident put an end to the 
concert. Both the unfortunate musicians were drawn from their retreats, 
and walked off with the greatest difficulty, the fifer, with five or six pounds 
of treacle gliding gently down his trousers, impeding his steps, and almost 
glueing him to the earth, and the clarionet, jumping like a rope dancer, and 
shaking himself all the way home to get rid of the lumps of size that sadly 
incommoded his latter end. 

It was now two o'clock. Dupont thought it would be useless to return 
to his wife’s room, so he retired to his solitary couch, chuckling to think he 
had found the way to reach Eugénie unawares, and that he should not be 
interrupted in his amorous attempts by any more untoward serenades, 
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MORE CONGUGAL MANQUVRES. 


TurxeE days had elapsed since the serenade without the grocer making any 
more attempts to gain access to his wife. Nevertheless, Kugénie continued 
her precautions. Since the night she had seen her husband near her bed, 
attired only in his drawers, she could not go to sleep, but lay down in her 
clothes, with her ears alive to every sound. Jeanneton promised to watch 
more carefully than ever, and besought her mistress to take her natural 
rest, feeling that these constant vigils must infallibly destroy her health ; 
but Eugénie distrusted her servant’s power to resist the attacks of sleep 
until they put a device into practice that they imagined would effectually 
prevent the grocer’s entry. Every night the servant drew her trackle-bed 
into the narrow passage that led to her mistress’ room, completely barring 
the way, so that, as it was so close to the ground that a man could not pos- 
sibly creep under it, Dupont, if he tried to pass through, must walk over 
her person as she lay, and thus awake her from her sleep. 

The attempt the two women had foreseen was made at length, and 
Dupont took the same means as he had last adopted to reach his wife’s 
room, crossed the kitchen, passed through Jeanneton’s chamber thinking 
she was asleep, and was astonished to find her bed arranged on the passage 
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floor. The girl heard him, but feigned to snore in order to see what he 
would do. She laughed inwardly to see him come to a dead stop, then 
mutter an oath between his teeth, stand for a few moments undecided what 
to do, and perceiving that he could not clear the obstacle that stood in his 
road without scrambling over the bed and awaking the maid, turn on his 
heel, and steal back again to his own room. Eugénie heard him retire 
with thankfulness, and Jeanneton burst into a fit of merriment at the figure 
the unhappy husband cut. 

On the following morning, after breakfast, Monsieur Dupont called 
Jeanneton before him, and inquired the reason why she had removed her 
bed from its proper position into the little passage. She replied that her 
mistress was always in great fear of renewed attacks of illness during the 
night, and wished her servant to be near her. Dupont insisted that he was 
the most proper person to calm his wife’s apprehensions and minister to 
her wants in the night, and the interview terminated with an angry inter- 
dict from him not to place the bed in the passage anymore. Jeanneton im- 
mediately informed her mistress of the command, whereupon they groaned 
in concert, agreeing that affairs had come to the very worst, indeed. 

On the following night, when all the household was apparently asleep, 
Dupont resumed his cotton night-cap, with the sky-blue bow and ribbons, 
took his chamber-light, and walked on tiptoe towards his wife’s apartment, 
knowing that Jeanneton would not dare to place her bed in the passage, for 
fear of being dismissed from her place. The mistress and the maid, how- 
ever, were both on the alert, and the grocer had scarcely got both legs in 
the bedroom, when a noise, as of a tall pile of plates thrown violently down, 
and broken into a thousand pieces, resounded throughout the apartments. 
Dupont started “like a guilty thing,” Eugénie raised herself upright in 
bed, and Jeanneton cried aloud for help, for the devil himself was in the 
kitchen. For some seconds the fears of the grocer overpowered him, and 
he did not know which way to turn for safety ; but, hearing the shopmen 
below bustling about, not knowing what to make of the unwonted noise, he 
took heart of grace, and entered the servant’s chamber, where that worthy 
girl was pretending to have just left her bed, and to be dressing herself as 
fast as she could. As soon as she saw Dupont, she said, with every indica- 
tion of horror and affright,—‘‘ Did you hear it, Monsieur?” .. . ‘* Oh, 
yes, Jeanneton, what is it?”. .. “It’s a terrible thing, I assure you.”... 
“You know, then, what it is?” ... “Oh, no, no! but ask Madame; she 
can tell you what it is. No wonder we are both afraid to go to bed at 
night. It’s not the first time we have been disturbed. Sometimes we 
hear awful groans, and sometimes sighs, and plaintive, sorrowful cries.” 
.. . “Bless me! there must be robbers in the house.” ... “Oh, no, 
Monsieur, it’s not robbers, I am sure ; for, when I have heard these noises, 
I have often gone all over the house, and not discovered a single soul. I 
tell you what it is, Monsieur—I daresay you, who are such a clever man, 
will call me a fool for saying so—but, in my opinion, it isa ghost.” ... 
“* A ghost, Jeanneton !”’ the grocer stammered, with all his teeth chattering 
in his head. ‘ You—-you—you—you are a fool, indeed !” 

The idea of a ghost scattered the grocer’s courage to the wind. He 
caught hold of Jeanneton for protection, and retired quickly into Eugénie’s 
room ; but she had dressed herself whilst Jeanneton had held Dupont in 
conversation. She saw that he was displeased at her having left her bed— 
bed, with one’s head under the clothes, being an effectual remedy to shut out 
all ghostly visitors—and proceeded to say that it was impossible she could 
sleep that night, that she was continually hearing the most appalling sounds, 
and had no rest night nor day. Dupont said he would complain to the land- 
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lord ; but then came the doubt whether that individual possessed the sacer- 
dotal power of laying ghosts. So the grocer, still trembling with fright, called 
out for Frangois and Joseph to come upstairs directly, and assist him in 
ascertaining whether there were any robbers in the house. The men were 
not cowards. They came running up, placed their master between them, 
walked into the kitchen, and there found several broken plates lying on 
the floor. Then came the question how the plates were broken. Jeanne- 
ton could not tell; certainly they did not fall down of their own accord ; 
Lt were neither cat nor dog in the house, so it must have been the 
ghost. 

Joseph and Francois ridiculed the real terrors of their master, and the 
assumed ones of their mistress and the maid. They searched the apart- 
ments carefully, of course without finding any one, and came back with 
the welcome intelligence to Dupont, who dismissed them to their beds, and 
proposed to his wife to pass the remainder of the night in her room. 
Kugénie replied that she should seek sleep no more, and would sit up until 
daylight. Jeanneton pretended to be scared to death at the slightest 
sound, and declared that she would not go again into her own room or the 
kitchen for all the world. Then the grocer, considerably chop-fallen, re- 
traced his steps, in mortal dread, without daring to look round him or lift 
his eyes from the ground, eagerly opened his own door, jumped into bed, 
and plunged his head beneath the clothes. 

Thanks to the ghost, several days had glided away without the grocer 
paying any more nocturnal visits to his wife—a circumstance which gave 
Eugénie great satisfaction, and almost induced her to think that he would 
not pester her again. Such was not the case. Every morning the grocer 
proposed to himself to pass the ensuing night in the bridal chamber, but 
when night came, when repose succeeded the busy hum of men, when not 
a sound was heard in the street but the tramp of the police as they went 
their rounds, a certain ominous palpitation of the heart came over poor 
Dupont. He called to mind the assertions Jeanneton had made, and 
although he had said he had not the slightest belief in ghosts, he dared not 
pass through the kitchen alone. At last he thought he must be a great 
fool to take such a roundabout way of going to his wife’s chamber. Why 
could he not pass through the door in the drawing-room? To be sure, 
she double-locked it on the inside, because she was afraid both of him and 
the ghost. But then came a happy idea: he would have a counterpart of 
the key made, and thus he should be able to obtain entrance to his wife’s 
room at once, without invading the territories of the plate-destroying 

host ! 
: The next day the grocer took the key quietly out of the lock whilst 
Eugénie’s head was turned another way, and took it to a blacksmith, who 
made him a fac-simile of it in a very few hours. He then adroitly replaced 
the key in the lock without being perceived, hugged himself with the 
success of his stratagem, and awaited impatiently the coming night, which 
was to crown his hopes. At last the night came, and all mankind were in 
a solemn silence hushed ; the mystic hour pealed from St Nicholas’ Church, 
and ere the last sound had died away, Dupont rose from his chair before 
the fire, put on the killing night-cap, wrapped his dressing-gown around 
him, and crept stealthily across the room. He listened for a moment, not 
a sound was heard—moreover, the ghost was in a calmer mood—so he 
inserted the key in the lock, and tried to turn it gently round. Now, it is 
an ascertained fact that new keys—especially when they are not well oiled, 
and locks are somewhat rusty—do not turn so easily as old ones, and in 
this instance the harsh, grating noise the grocer made in unlocking the 
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door aroused Kugénie from her slumbers. Dupont advanced to the bed, 
Eugénie uttered a piercing scream, Jeanneton rushed in at the fearful cry, 
pushed Dupont half across the room, and threw herself on her knees by the 
bedside. . . . “Oh, my poor mistress,” she said, catching hold of Eugénie’s 
hand, and patting and rubbing it with herown. “Oh, my poor mistress, 
she has swooned away!” ... “Why, what the devil is the matter with 
her now?” . .. “ What's the matter with her, you brute? Do you think 
the poor thing would scream out in that way for nothing? It’s another 
attack of those dreadful nerves. See how deadly pale she has turned !” 

. . “Another nervous attack!” ... “ Yes, to be sure; and it’s all your 
fault. What do you mean by coming to her bedside just like a ghost, and 
frightening her to death? Run quick, and fetch me some ether, and 
orange-flower water, and Tuffman’s drops.” 

Jeanneton held phials with all sorts of essences to her mistress’ nose, 
and she, despising in her heart these constant stratagems, almost repulsed 
the affectionate servant, who prevailed on her by whispers to permit her to 
bathe her forehead with ether, as the conviction of her being real ill was 
the only method of freeing her from the hated embraces of Dupont. The 
grocer waited some time in Eugénie’s room in hopes of her coming-to, but 
as she did not open her eyes, and Jeanneton assured him the attack would 
last for another week at least, he retired to his own room, cursing Madame 
Montonnet for not having made him acquainted with the fact of her 
daughter being subject to constant nervous attacks. 

He threw himself upon the bed in no very amiable mood ; sleep refused 
to shed its soothing influence on his eyes, and, after having tossed and 
turned about for upwards of an hour, he got up, and went to his wife’s 
room to ask if she was better. Madame Dupont had dressed herself com- 
pletely when her husband retired, and was now sitting talking with Jean- 
neton at a table by the fireside, half dead with grief and want of rest, and 
trembling to think that they should not he able much longer to resist the 
grocer’s determined efforts to communicate with his, as yet, maiden wife. 
Not finding Eugénie in her bed, Dupont became really alarmed, and called 
loudly on Jeanneton. The cunning servant approached him on tip-toe, 
with her finger on her lip, and said, in a smothered tone,—‘ Hush, hush, 
there, there she is, sitting by the fire.” ... “ But why is she not in her own 
room?” .. . “Don’t you see she is there. She is quiet now, but she has 
been walking about ever since you went away.” ... “Ah, then, she is 
quite well now, and we—” ,.. ‘‘ Pooh, pooh, it’s not a nervous attack now ; 
it’s her other infirmity.” . . . ‘* Her other infirmity !| Jeanneton, what do 
you mean?” ... ‘‘ Yes; from her infancy, you know—didn’t Madame 
Montonnet tell you?” ... “No; from her infancy? What?”... “ Yes, 
yes ; dear me, she has been a somnambulist ever since she was a child.” 
.. . “My wife a somnambulist! God of heaven, what shall I do?” 

. “Did you not know it?” ... “Howcould I? Ihave never even 
slept in the same bed with her yet !” 

Jeanneton made a sign for silence, caught Dupont by the arm, and 
drew him gently into the kitchen, where Eugenie was placed at a table 
without motion, but with her eyes wide open. The fool could not conceive 
how a person could be asleep without the eyes being shut ; he called “ wife, 
wife,” several times without receiving a reply, and thinking that somnam- 
bulism was a very horribe thing, shook his head, again consigned his 
mother-in-law to the devil’s own peculiar keeping, and withdrew. As soon 
as the door was closed, Eugénie declared she was ashamed of putting these 
petty deceptions upon her husband,; but what was to be done to prevent 
the exercise of his undoubted marita] rights? A formal consultation 
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ensued, the result of which was a determination to put bolts on Eugdnie’s 
door, to fasten inside, an indication to Monsieur Dupont that his wife was 
firm in her resolution to sleep alone, and would resist his entrance at all 
hazards. 

At Dupont’s request, a physician came the next day to pay a profes- 
sional visit to his wife. He stopped some time with the lady, made a 
lengthened examination, left the room with a smile, and assured the grocer 
that there was nothing at all the matter with Eugénie. There was new 
food for cogitation! Jeanneton said she was ill, the doctor that she was 
perfectly well. Jeanneton said her mistress had a nervous attack, and was 
@ somnambulist at the same time, whereas the doctor said the two maladies 
could not exist together. His muddy brain began to work; he called to 
mind all the events that had occurred since his marriage, he pondered over 
the obstacles that had barred his way to the nuptial chamber, he began to 
suspect the truth of the servant’s statements, and to think these ill- 
nesses and the ghost story were got up with the connivance of his wife. 
He recollected she had told him that she did not love him, and had been 
married to him against her will; he blushed when he thought how ridicu- 
lously he had been deceived and jockeyed by the two girls, and he swore 
that from that moment Eugénie should be his “wife” in every sense of 
that important word, That very night he would go to her room, and, to 
prevent any misconception cn the point, he rang for Jeanneton to tell 
her to communicate his intentions to her mistress at once. 

The servant appeared. ‘‘ Jeanneton, go to my wife, and tell her that I 
shall sleep with her to-night without fail, and that she must prepare for my 
reception.” ... “But, sir—”... “Go, I say ; this very night I will share 
her bed, so don’t let me have any somnambulism or nervous attacks. You 
understand me?”?. . . “ Well, Monsieur, I cannot answer for Mudame—” 
... “No reply; tell your mistress that I must be obeyed, and she shull 
bend herself to my will.” 

The night that was to witness the achievement of this miracle arrived. 
At the usual hour of retirement, Dupont went to his wife’s room, and 
turned the handle of the door, but could not get in. He knocked, he 
kicked, he stamped, he swore, he bawled, but without avail ; he ran round, 
passed through the kitchen and Jeanneton’s room, damning her as she lay in 
her bed, ran up the passage, tried the other door, aid found it equally 
secure. Strong bolts were drawn within, and the doors resisted all his 
strength. 

Worn out with his efforts, and foaming with rage, he cursed the day 
that he had meddled with the fractious, puny chit of a girl, who refused to 
taste the sweets of love, and determined that he would conclude the affair 
by appealing to the Commissioner of Police to aid him in the enforcement 
of his legal conjugal rights. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE HUSBANI) AND THE MAGISTRATE, 
Tre lasb successful expedient adopted by Eugénie to resist the entrance of 


her husband to her chamber had roused the grocer’s ire, and he determined 
to use the strong hand in subduing the obstinacy of his wife He swore 
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that he would be obeyed, and as Madame Montonnet would not employ 
her influence with her daughter on the subject, he would consult the district 
magistrate as to what final steps he should take to coerce her to his will. 

The ante-chamber of the Commissioner’s office was filled with a dense 
crowd of men and women composed chiefly of the lower orders; and Dupont, 
notwithstanding his impatience to be heard, was forced to sit down and 
listen to the iteration of a hundred grievances, for which he cared not one 
farthing. .. . But let us enter the public room. 

“Please your worship,” said a little, common old woman, “I have to 
complain of my neighbour’s dog, which is always in my room, and makes 
such nasty messes, just as if he was in his own house.” .. . “Turn him 
out whenever he comes to your apartment.” ... ‘“ How am I to do so? 
he is very ill-tempered, and bites.” . . . “ Keep your door shut, and then 
no animal can enter.” The old woman went away, grumbling that it was 
very easy to say “‘keep the door shut,’ but for her part, she liked to see 
the people pass.” 

‘* Please your worship,” said a cabman, whip in hand, “ this here gent 
won’t pay me my fare.” . . . The gent in question was a man about fifty 
years of age, of the “shabby genteel” appearance, who smiled continu- 
ally, in order to show a set of very good teeth, as yet unimpared by time. 
. . « The magistrate asked what he had to say to the charge ; whereupon 
the defendant entered into a complicated rigmarole story, out of which all 
that could be learnt was that twopence was the amount in dispute between 
the cabman and himself... . Finally the gent was ordered to pay the two- 
pence, with costs. . . . The next person was an elderly woman, who stated 
that a young girl, one of the lodgers in the same house as herself, had a 
very numerous acquaintance of both sexes, who came to see her almost 
every evening, and danced all night long, kicking up such a row that it was 
impossible for her (complainant) to get a wink of sleep; and not content 
with their noise in the night, they trod on her cat’s tail, and ran over her 
children during the day. The remedy in this instance was an application 
to the landlord to eject the unruly lodger. 

A good-looking young woman, weeping bittcrly, neatly dressed, with a 
decent apron and cap, wished to have a summons against her husband for 
beating her, the only reason being that his supper was not ready when he 
came home, and that he had found her with his neighbour—a carver and 
gilder—to whose house she had gone to ask what o'clock it was. On cross- 
examination, it turned out that the young woman had been forbidden by 
her husband to seek the carver and gilder, of whom he was jealous, as it 
was said, not without cause, so that case was dismissed. . . . Fifty other 
cases were of the usual trivial description. One old man complained of 
being knocked down by a fast-trotting horse in a butcher’s cart; an old 
woman of sixty, that she had been set upon by some desperate ruffians, 
and must have been ravished if she had not been rescued by her neighbours, 
who heard her cries, and came to her assistance ; a young man, that his 
hat and coat had been spoiled by a liquid, which certainly was not pure 
water, thrown from a three pair of stairs window; a second, that his 
pocket-handkerchicf had been stolen ; a Savoyard, that his tray of images 
had been knocked off his head by a drunken man; a costermonger had 
been called a thief, and his wife, a name unmentionable to ears polite; a 
woman’s husband was always drunk ; and a man’s wife was in the habit 
of staying ont all night; a lad robbed his parents, and spent the money 
at private theatricals and penny hops, etc., etc. 

Dupont’s turn came at last. He advanced to the table with a mys- 
terious air, and requested to be heard in a private room. The gloomy 
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countenance and husky, excited tone in which the grocer spoke induced 
the Magistrate to think that he came on some important business, so he 
asked him to walk into another apartment, and gave orders to the police in 
attendance that he should not be disturbed. The Magistrate pointed toa 
chair, which Dupont took ; but not knowing how to open his communica- 
tion, he hammered and stammered until the official desired him to come 
to oe facts of the case at once, upon which the following dialogue 
ensued :— 

Douront: I am here, your worship, to detail a case of immense public 
importance, and of the greatest interest to every husband. ... Maais- 
TRATE : Go on, sir, if you please ; I am all attention. ... Dupont: Sir, 
I have been married very lately. ... Macistrate: I congratulate you. 
. -. Dupont: Thank you, sir. Yes, six weeks ago I took to myself a 
young, beautiful wife, and of course you must feel that I am desirous of 
being with her. . . . Magistrate: Of course, of course; continue, if 
you please. . . . Dupont: Yes, of course. But when I got married, as 
you may suppose, Monsieur, it was not for the purpose of remaining just 
the same as if I was a bachelor... . . Magistrate: The facts, sir, if you 
please ; my time is precious... . Dupont: The fact, your worship, is 
that, ever since I have been married, I have been just the same as I was 
before ; there is no more difference than between barley-sugar and sugar- 
candy. ... Magistrate: I bave not the least conjecture of what you 
mean, . . . Dupont: Sir, my wife will not— ... Magistrate: Pray 
don’t talk of her; come to the end. . . . Dupont: That’s what I have 
been trying for the last six weeks. . . . MaaistratTe: Pray, sir, leave off 
this silly joking, or you must retire. Explain yourself at once... . 
Dupont: I think I have, clearly enough. The fact is, your worship, that 
I have been married six weeks, and have not slept with my wife yet! 
. -. Maaistrate: A pretty thing to come to a magistrate about! Go 
home, sir; sleep with your wife as often as you like, and do not come here 
again annoying me with such nonsense. . . . Dupont: It is very easy to 
say, “Sleep with your wife as often as you like,” but I tell you she will 
not permit me... . Magistrate: Oh, I begin to see; your wife will 
not cohabit with you? ... Dupont: I beg sone pardon, sir; what word 
was that you used?... Maaisrrate: Cohabit. ... Dupont: Thank 
your worship ; that’s just my case ; I married to cohabit, and my wife will 
not cohabit with me. ... Magistrate: It’s a very singular case; I do 
not remember a similar one having been brought before me, and I am 
afraid that I can do nothing for you... . Dupont: What, sir? is there 
not any law to compel a wife to— . . The Magistrate went to a book 
case, took out the fifth volume of ‘The Code of Civil Law,” and turned 
to Chapter VI., from which he read :—‘ Article 212, treating of the 
respective ‘Rights and Duties of Man and Wife.’—Man and wife owe to 
each other mutual fidelity and assistance. Article 213.—7'he husband must 
protect his wife,and the wife obey her husband.” ... Dupont: Obey 
My wife must have forgotten that... . Magistrate: Article 214 meets 
the case; it says: The wife is obliged to reside with her husband, and 
to accompany him wherever he shall think fit to go... . Dupont: As to 
residing, we live in the same suite of apartments, to be sure; but as to 
accompanying me, why, I go out very often, but she will not leave her 
room. ... Maqistrate: The husband i2 obliged to maintain his wife, 
and to supply her with all the necessaries of life, according to his pro- 
Session or trade und his means... . DUPONT: Does all that mean that 
my wife is bound to cohabit with me? .. . Magistrate: I have read to 
you, Zhe wife is obliged to live with her husband. Now, I advise you to go 
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home and read Article 214 of the Civil Code to your wife. ... Dupont: 
Thank you, sir; that is enough; I will read it to her to-day. But if ib 
should not be of any use? ... Magistrate: Why, in that case I do not 
see—perhaps it is some caprice—but it is certainly very singular. Was 
the lady a widow? . .. Duponr: No; a maid, and is so still for me... . 
MaGisTraTE: Is she deformed? ... Dupont: Not at all, sir, and a very 
pretty girl; just like you and me... . Magistrate: You must not 
always trust to appearances ; sometimes the loveliest outside covers great 
natural defects. . . . Dupont: Does your worship mean to say that my 
wife has any natural defect? . . . Macistrate: I did not say so; but 
there may be a snake in the grass for all that. If things should come to 
the worst, I will send a summons to the lady. Good morning, sir. 

Dupont left the Magistrate’s apartment, bought a copy of “ The Civil 
Code,” and ran home to get Article 214 by heart. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ADOLPHE’S RETURN TO PARIS—THE ENGRAVER AND HIS WIFE, 


WE left Adolphe mourning the irreparable loss of his father, the only being 
from whom he received kind consolation, good advice, and that rare quality, 
sincere, true friendship. A good, amiable, affectionate father is Nature’s 
choicest gift. A man may replace a mistress or a wife, but a fond father, 
never. 

Adolphe regretted his father with the deepest love ; but he felt the 
greatest satisfaction at having contributed towards the comfort of his 
latter days, and smoothed his passage to the grave. A short time having 
been given to assuage the first outbursts of passionate gricf, he sold the 
furniture of his late parent’s dwelling, put the small sum it realised in his 
pocket, paid a parting visit to his parent’s tomb, and then set off for Paris 
on foot. It was now six months since he left the city, during which he had 
not had any information respecting the events that had taken place in his 
absence. Jeanneton’s silence surprised him, certainly ; but he presumed 
that affairs at the laceman’s remained in the same state as he left them, 
and therefore the servant had not thought it necessary to write to him on 
the subject. 

As he approached the gay city, his tranquillity of mind somewhat 
departed: he became agitated. The thoughts came over him: Should 
he be able to see Eugénie again? Was she confined as closely to her 
room and treated as harshly as she had been ; and should he find means of 
obtaining an interview with her? The oftener he asked these questions of 
himeelf, the more his agitation increased, and the greater his desire became 
to arrive in town. He reached the gates of Paris at Jast, crossed the draw- 
bridge with a joyous step, and, notwithstanding his long, fatiguing walk, 
took his way towards Eugénie’s abode, to gain information regarding her, 
if possible, but at anyrate to console himself with looking at that house 
that held the empress of his love. 

His heart beat violently as he walked up the Rue Saint Martin. He 
approached the shop, looked in as he passed, turned round at the lower end 
of the street, repassed, looked in again, and stared fixedly through the 
glass ; there was no one behind the counter bu) Madame Montonnet and 
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old Bidois! “Poor Eugénie!” he thought, “you are treated with the 
same hard-hearted severity, and I am the wretched cause! Perhaps I 
may meet Jeanneton, but then I must wait until the night. It seems an 
age since I have seen iny Eugénie. Does she preserve the same sentiments 
of love forme? If not, I shall surely die.” . .. Night, however, was yet 
some hours distant, and as there was no chance of meeting Jeanneton 
before dark, he repaired to the porter’s wife at his old master, the mercer’s, 
to leave his bundle with her, and then seek a different room to that he had 
inhabited next to Mademoiselle Zélie, for he dared not trust himself within 
the sphere of influence of that fascinating lady. True it was he had made 
up his mind to be faithful to Eugénie; but then he had done so before, 
and yet the danseuse had entrapped him to her arms. . . . Adolphe was 
quite right: when a woman is in the case, discretion is always the better 
part of valour ! 

Before he left the street, our hero determined to pass before Montonnet’s 
shop once more, and take a final look. Bidois, who had recognised the 
young man through the window, saw him return ; so, quitting his desk, the 
penknife, as usual, in his hand, he came to the shop-door, and, without 
daring to look Adolphe in the face, pinched in his lips, drew down the 
corners of his eyes, and attempted to assume a contemptuous, mocking air. 
The young man hardly saw him at first, but after a few minutes his insult- 
ing grin attracted his attention. He desired ardently to ask some questions 
of the old clerk, but his heart misgave him when he saw Bidois, and he 
went away to seek the portress, who had promised that his letter should reach 
Jeanneton. The good old soul was delighted to see him ; she inquired what 
had kept him so long away, condoled with him on his father’s death, and said 
his letter had been delivered to the maid-servant the very night he left. 
Adolphe thanked her heartily, and asked her if she had heard any news 
from the Rue Saint Martin. She replied she knew nothing particular 
during the last six weeks, but at that period the remarkable event of the 
marriage of Mademoiselle Montonnet had taken place. ... Adolphe turned 
deadly pale, and grasped a chair for support. Did he hear aright? was 
he in his senses? He almost seized the old woman by the throat, but 
moderated his passion, and said she could not mean Mademoiselle Eugénie. 
. « » “Yes, Monsieur, I mean Mademoiselle Eugénie, the only daughter 
of the laceman in the Rue Saint Martin. Sit down, dear, and take a little 
drop of wine: bless me, how you tremble! I knew the young lady well ; 
the marriage was celebrated at Saint Nicholas. Perhaps it’s the heat 
that has overcome you.” ... ‘And tell me, my good creature, who has 
Eugénie married ?” . . . “Monsieur Dupont, the fat, stupid grocer in the 
Rue aux Ours.” . .. “Iknow him. Is it six weeks since this wedding 
took place?” . .. “ Yes, about that time. Nobody can be mistaken, for 
that wedding was a droll one enough ; the horses had bouquets of flowers 
on their tails as well as their heads. Everybody went to see that, you 
know. And the bridegroom was such a figure!” . . . “And Jeanneton, 
the servant, where is she?” . . . “She has gone to live with Madame 
Dupont, because nothing could make her part from her young mistress.” — 

Adolphe thanked the old woman again, begged her to take care of his 
bundle, and then walked away in absolute despair. He hastened on ; 
pushing the passengers in the street on one side, elbowing his way through 
any little obstacle he met, careless where he went, only desirous of putting 
as great a distance as he could between himself and Eugénie, until evening 
found him still afoot. Every moment he repeated: “She is married ! 
Could his ears have deceived him? No! the details given by the porter’s 
wife were by far too circumstantial to admit of doubt ; besides, the mar- 
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riage had been in contemplation for a long, long time, and what reason was 
there for its not having taken place? How could he have prevented it, 
had he known it? It was an impossibility ; but Eugénie, who had sworn 
to be always true,—the tender, confiding Eugénie, she had forgotten 
Adolphe, and been married to Dupont. Forgotten Adolphe! That could 
not be: she was forced to make the sacrifice ; she was compelled to do so 
by her mother, and could not but obey.” . . . Then came the reaction : 
‘“* Had she loved him, she would have found a thousand ways of avoiding 
the match. No sooner had he left Paris than she yielded herself up 
willingly to the grocer, whom she had pretended to despise and to detest. 
No! she never could have loved him; she had only amused herself in 
playing with his passion ; she had mocked him with all she had promised 
at their last interview, and laughed at his oaths, his vows, his tears and 
sighs,” ... Thus it always is: Love is an egotist ; he demands that 
everything must be sacrificed to him, and takes no heed of the bitter tears 
he causes his votaries to shed. 

Still the despairing lover hurried on, heaping unjust reproach upon 
reproach on the miserable Eugénie, until, in a moment of temporary calm, 
he found himself—without knowing how—at the hamlet of Bercy, near the 
river Seine. His limbs refused to carry him; the walk from Senlis, added 
to his late mad career, had entirely knocked him up; so, in order to obtain 
some slight repose, he threw himself upon the grass by the deep river's 
side. After a few moments he gazed around, and saw at no great dis- 
tance from him a young man and woman, sitting also on the bank, fondly 
pressing and kissing each other’s hands. It is a fact in natural philosophy 
that, in all circumstances, inward sensations take their tone, more or less, 
from what is passing in the outer world ; and that which makes the happy 
man more gay, makes the miserable man yet more wretched. The rippling 
of the stream, the solitude of the spot, the breeze that murmured through 
the leaves, and the silence of the eve, sank into the lovers’ breasts like 
balm, but added to the torments that rended Adolphe’s heart. The young 
couple interchanged a kiss: the sound reached the ears of the unhappy 
young man as he lay; it recalled to him the memory of Eugénie in the 
wood of Romainville. He gazed wildly around to see if anybody else was 
near. Dark thoughts crowded into his mind; death possessed no horrors 
for him, and he conceived the idea of finding a relief from all his woes in 
the gentle waves that almost laved his feet. ‘ What have I do with life?” 
he whispered. “She loves me not, she is another’s; she never can be 
mine. My poor father! he, too, is gone. No one in this world loves me 
now: then farewell, life ; and welcome, welcome, eternity and rest.” 

Uttering a piercing cry, he sprang from the ground, and was at the 
water's edge, when strong arms were thrown around him, and he was 
spared from laying the additional sin of suicide on his soul. He turned to 
ascertain who it was that had prevented his impious purpose, and saw it 
was the couple who had been seated farther up the bank. They implored 
him not to renew his desperate attempt; to remember that the Almighty 
had set his canon against self-slaughter : if it was poverty that had urged 
him to it, they would give him money and food, and minister to his wants ; 
they besought him to think of his relations, and said they would always act 
to him as friends. The excited feelings of the young man found relief in a 
torrent of tears; after which he promised the lovers that he would not 
again attempt the commission of the dark folly that had entered his mind ; 
and, at their pressing invitation, he consented to accompany them home, 
and pass the night with them in their house. Each of them took Adolphe 
by an arm, and walked towards the city. They told him they had been 
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married some months; that the husband, whose name was Charles, was an 
engraver ; and his wife, Louisa, worked at embroidery ; that they were so 
gay and happy, that everybody took them to be lovers still, and they 
always intended to be so. 

They reached the Rue Saint Paul, and ascended to the fourth floor of a 
house, where Charles opened a door with his key, and ushered his guest 
into a room—small, but neatly furnished, everything in it being arranged 
with taste and cleanliness. They made him sit down. In a few minutes, 
Charles had lighted a fire in the chimney ; Louisa had laid a snow-white 
cloth upon the table, brought out the materials for a homely supper; and 
they sat down to enjoy the friendly meal. When it was finished, Adolphe, 
at their request, told them all that occurred since the féte of Saint 
Eustache until that very morning, when he left Senlis. The young couple 
heard him with the greatest attention ; they sympathised with his grief ; 
blamed Eugénie for marrying the grocer after having plighted her faith so 
firmly to her lover; begged him to recollect that there were thousands of 
amiable, intelligent women who would be proud to become his wife; and 
then made up a bed for him on the floor as comfortably as they could. 

Adolphe, fatigued with his journey, and the subsequent number of 
hours he had been on his feet, slept soundly until the morning was far 
advanced ; and, when he awoke, found Louisa occupicd with her em- 
broidery at her husband’s side. He returned them his heartfelt thanks for 
the obligations they had laid him under, promised to come and see them 
very often, and then quitted their humble but happy roof, to find out a 
lodging and obtain employment, if he could, bearing with him a much 
higher idea of human nature than he had entertained the previous day. 


OHAPTER XXVI. 
THE INTERVIEW. 


In the course of the morning, Adolphe visited several apartments: some 
were too dear; some inconvenient; some too dull; and others too far 
from his new friends. At last, he finished his voyage of discovery by 
returning to the quarter he had determined to fly from for ever—namely, 
the Rue aux Ours, wisely reflecting that it did not signify a button now 
whether he resided in the vicinity of Eugénie or not; he need not absent 
himself, on her account, from a neighbourhood that he found very con- 
venient ; above all, he had a great many acquaintances just around, and, 
through them, he hoped to be able to obtain a place suited to his cap- 
abilities. Under these circumstances, he determined to seek hi old room; 
as, in all probability, Mademoiselle Zélie, in pursuance of her announced 
intention, had left the adjoining apartment long before. On arriving at 
the lodgings, he heard that such was the fact; so, having fetched his 
bundle and other effects from the porter’s wife, he took possession of his 
former room. 

No sooner were his humble chattels arranged than he sat down ina 
chair and began to think of Eugenie ; he recalled their last meeting in the 
servant's chamber. ‘Then he wandered, in fancy, to the wood of Romain- 
ville, where their vows of everlasting constancy were interchanged, and 
where he read the avowal of her love in her bright eyes, and the blush that 
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burned upon her cheeks, On a sudden he awoke from his dream, threw 
the chair from him, seized his hat, and darted into the street. ‘Yes,’ he 
exclaimed ; “I will triumph over this criminal weakness, I will cast these 
useless regrets to the four winds of heaven; I will be firm, and throw her 
memory from my mind for ever.” Uttering these words, he walked on 
with giant strides; but, in spite of himself, he made no progress. He 
seemed to describe one continual circle, like a horse in a mill, and at the 
end of each he always found himself near the grocer’s shop in the 
Rue aux Ours. 

Another idea had taken possession of his mind. Before he forgot 
Eugénie for ever, it would be nothing more than justice to humiliate her 
pride ; to confound her for her inconstancy ; to tax her with her infidelity ; 
to reproach her with her treason ; to show that he cared no longer for her ; 
and thus to be gloriously avenged. Poor fellow! he knew not the real 
feelings of his heart; his thirst to see EKugénie was at the bottom of this 
supposed revenge. 

At the very moment that he had made this final resolve, Dupont had 
returned home, after purchasing a copy of ‘The Civil Code,” and was 
busily engaged learning Articles 213 and 214 by heart, that he might 
repeat them to his wife. Adolphe stepped abruptly into the shop, glanced 
quickly behind the counter, then right and left, but saw no Eugénie. He 
then remained quite still, whilst the shopmen kept bowing and asking 
what they should have the honour of bringing to him. The grocer, also, 
without lifting his eyes from his book, directed his men to pay every 
attention to the gentleman. Adolphe started at the sound of the voice, 
stammered out a few unintelligible words, and was pondering what to say 
next, when Dupont, looking up, recognised him at once, and spoke. He 
said he believed he had the honour of seeing him at Romainville on the 
féte of Saint Eustache, at the party given by Madame Montonnet. Adolphe 
replied that he remembered the grocer very well; and being in that part 
of the town, and having heard of his marriage, he could not pass the shop 
without calling to offer his congratulations on the happy event. Dupont 
put the young man on the rack by recounting most of the occurrences of 
the happy féte: the game of “ Hide and Seek;” the length of time that 
he and Eugénie were away, when nobody could find them ; their dancing 
together ; the quarrel with the peasants; and the ride home; and con- 
cluded by piercing him to the very heart in stating that Eugénie was a 
submissive, doting wife, and loved her husband to distraction. All the 
time this tirade was being delivered, poor Adolphe could not remain still 
for a moment, but kept jumping about from one side of the shop to the 
other, to the great dismay of the men, and danger to the bottles of syrups, 
essences, wines, and other fragile portions of the stock. 

The grocer warmed with his subject, and became more communicative. 
He stated that Eugénie would not be persuaded to attend to the business, 
alluded to her distaste to communication, and actually invited his visitor 
to proceed upstairs and renew his acquaintance with his wife. Here was a 
situation for Adolphe to be placed in! He longed to see Eugénie, but 
feared some indiscretion on his own part; and while he remained in a state 
of bewilderment as to what he ought to do, Dupont seized him by the arm, 
and almost dragged him upstairs to his wife’s apartment. .. . Jeanneton 
had just gone out on an errand, but Eugénie was sitting at work, absorbed 
in thought. Sometimes her hand dropped, her eyes rested on the muslin, 
her needle ceased its motion, and, unconscious of what was passing, she 
thought she worked. . . . Poor girl! her body was there, but her mind was 
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The noise of Adolphe and Dupont ascending the stairs disturbed her 
from her reverie. She recognised her husband’s voice, and thought she had 
heard that of the person who was with him. I must be one of his neigh- 
bours, but nevertheless there was an inward presentiment she could not get 
rid of, that something alarming was about to happen, a feeling that her 
husband’s arrival never yet had excited in her breast. Dupont entered the 
room, half-dragging Adolphe after him. He advanced to his wife and 
said,— Madame, allow me to present—” ... Eugénie slowly lifted up her 
eyes, She saw it was Adolphe. A shriek of agony escaped her, and she 
fell senseless on the floor. The grocer thought it was a fresh nervous 
attack, Jeanneton was away, and he was as helpless as a child. Dutch 
drops were the only resource. He rushed out of the room—for he was 
really attached to and proud of his wife—almost rolling down the stairs in 
his tremulous haste, but scarcely had he left the apartment when Adolphe 
was at the poor girl’s side. He lifted up her head, placed it on his knee, 
called to her by the most endearing epithets, but still the bright eyes 
opened not. . . . The grocer returned, followed by one of the shopmen, 
bringing with them ether, orange-flower water, Dutch drops, aromatic 
vinegar, and other essences, which they handed to Adolphe, and he pushed 
impetuously from him. He pressed the fainting woman to his breast, 
turned on the affrighted grocer, called him a pitiless barbarian, and re- 
proached him for having constrained the wishes of his wife. Then, 
devoting himself to his adored, he cried,—"* Eugénie, my Eugénie, look up ; 
it is‘your own Adolphe.” . . . “‘ His Eugénie, her Adolphe !” said Dupont. 
‘* What does ali this mean, Joseph? Has the young man gone mad?” ... 
“Say that you are mine. Oh, tell me that you love me still!” ... “He 
wants my wife to tell him that she loves him! Do you understand what 
it all means?” . . . “She will not look at me. Oh, Eugénie, open those 
dear eyes.” . .. “Monsieur, this is most extraordinary conduct.” ... 
“Silence, scoundrel ; you have broken two fond hearts. Ruffian, you are 
the cause of all this misery and woe. Tremble, villain, tremble ; the whole 
weight of my revenge shall fall on you !” 

Adolphe laid Eugénie upon the carpet as carefully as a mother tends 
her new-born child. Then he sprang up in a paroxysm of ungovernable 
rage, seized the grocer by the throat, and shook him with the utmost 
violence. Whilst the shopman, thinking he must have gone suddenly mad, 
ran downstairs for assistance to deliver his master from the madman’s 
grasp. Fortunately for all parties, Jeanneton returned to the house in the 
very nick of time, and was astonished to see the revolution that had taken 
place in the apartment since she left. There lay Eugénie, still senseless, 
on the floor; and here she saw Adolphe, frantic with rage, shaking the 
grocer, who kept crying out that he was being murdered. She ran immedi- 
ately to Adolphe, and implored him, in the name of her mistress, to be gone. 
The magic name of Eugénie, and the accents of the servant’s voice, acted 
on the young man like a potent spell. He removed his hands from the 
grocer’s collar, took one look at Eugénie, precipitated himself down the 
stairs, passed like an arrow through the warehouse, and gained the street 
amidst the cries of the shopmen, who bawled out to the passengers to 
beware of the madman, and reached his apartment unmolested by the 
passers-by. 

The instant Adolphe left the room, the servant flew to succour her 
young mistress; but the unexpected sight of her lover had given such a 
shock to the system of the afflicted girl, that the usual means to produce 
recovery were useless, and, this time, the assistance of a physician was 
absolutely necessary. For a whole fortnight the life of Eugénie was 
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in imminent danger. Jeanneton would not leave her either by night or 
day. Dupont spared no expense for the most scientific medical assistance, 
Montonnet shed tears by his danghter’s bed ; but her mother was as frigid, 
as hard, as unmoveable as ever. ... Nature, seconded by youth, triumphed 
at last. Hugénie was pronounced out of danger, but the physician stated 
that many months would clapse before her health would be completely re- 
established, and the greatest care must be taken to prevent the possibility 
of a relapse. 

The grocer received these assurances with gratification and chagrin: 
thankfulness that his wife’s life was spared ; chagrin that the “ consumma- 
tion devoutly wished for” must be again so long delayed. In the mean- 
time, he would have many opportunities of learning the “ Civil Code” by 
heart, and as communication was out of the question, he determined to take 
a journey to the south of France, to lay ina large stock of articles necessary 
for his trade. This plan being definitely arranged, he placed a confidential 
clerk at his own desk behind the counter, commended Eugénie to the unre- 
mitting care of the affectionate Jeanneton, and got into the stage-coach for 
the city of Marseilles—never to return. 

Adolphe had not been long in his own room before his frenzy abated. 
The tumult of his brain subsided. He walked into the open air to cool his 
fevered blood, and proceeded slowly to the residence of his humble friends, 
He recounted to them all that had happened in the morning. They listened 
to him with wondering eyes, pitied the misery the sight of him must have 
caused poor Kingénie, blamed him for his furious, causcless attack upon 
Dupont, but yielded to his passionate appeal to go to the grocer’s shop and 
ascertain whether his wife had recovered from her fainting fit. . . . Louisa 
put on a bonnet, a black silk apron, with a shawl, and set forth for the Rue 
aux Ours, promising to bring back news of Eugénie as speedily as possible ; 
and during her absence Adolphe sat by the side of the young engraver, as 
he prosecuted his work, raving of his lost Eugénie, resolving never to see 
her more, to flee to foreign lands, then forgiving her inconstancy and pray- 
ing for her repose and happiness through life. 

Louisa went to the grocer’s shop as fast as she could walk. She entered 
it, asked for some trifling article, and gained some intelligence, because, by 
this time, the fracas at Monsieur Dupont’s formed the only topic of con- 
versation and wonderment throughout the street. The neighbours crowded 
to the shop, where Joseph—nothing loth—detailed to them the singular 
apparition of the young man, the unaccountable desire of the grocer to take 
him upstairs, his unwillingness, the sudden fainting of Madame Dupont at 
beholding him, and the instantaneous madness of the youth, whose delirium 
had almost been the cause of his master’s death. Louisa ascertained that 
Eugénie was seriously ill, but she did not tell Adolphe the whole truth, for 
fear of setting him off again, and so represented that Madame Dupont had 
recovered from her fainting fit, and had been removed to her bed in a state 
of great debility. This pacified the young lover, who returned to his 
lodging, and shut himself up alone for the rest of the day. 

Time—the great assuager of all human miseries—kept on his unerring 
course. Adolphe gave his mind to reading and hard study, passing a few 
hours of occasional relaxation with the happy engraver and his wife. 
Eugénie became convalescent, to the great joy of Jeanneton, who loved her 
better than her own life ; but the maiden-wife seemed to regard her rescue 
from the jaws of death as anything but a boon, and could hardly be per- 
snaded to take the medicine necessary for her complete recovery. The 
warm-hearted servant saw that her mistress was more melancholy than 
ever. She divined that Adolphe still reigned within her heart. She 
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thought that his knowledge of the peccadillo might injure him for ever in 
her eyes, and so she determined to make her mistress acquainted with 
Adolphe’s liaison with Mademoiselle Zélie, and the circumstance of her 
finding him in the danscuse’s bed. One morning, in consequence of this 
determination, she told her mistress all that she had seen. Eugénie tured 
pale as she spoke, and heard her recital in perfect silence, but soon recovered 
herself, smiled, and said,—‘‘ You must have been mistaken, Jeanneton ; it 
could not have been him. He loved me too fondly ever to throw himself 
into @ wanton’s arms. If you had really seen him, why did you not let me 
know of it before?” ... “I feared to give you pain.” ... “No, 
Jeanneton, I see through your motives, my good girl. You have invented 
this absurd story, thinking that I should throw Adolphe from my heart. 
I thank you, Jeanncton, for your fidelity, but do not invent imaginary 
errors for the unhappy youth. I must not love him now, but he will 
dwell, remain for ever in my esteem.” . .. Jeanneton saw the case was 
hopeless, shrugged her shoulders, and held her tongue. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MADAME ST OERAN, 


Sprina, gentle, etherel, balmy Spring, had come again, to charm the senses 
and rejoice the eyes. All nature sprang into renewed existence: prain 
germinated in the earth, and passed through its russet winter covering ; 
flowers pushed forth their varied beauties to the sight ; the woods donned 
their verdant garments ; the meadows were bedecked with emerald green : 
the birds sang their sweet songs of love high in the air or deep in bosky 
bowers ; and lovers came to the woods to make that which the birds 
were celebrating with their songs. 

Throughout the winter Adolphe had remained chiefly in his own room, 
seeking to dissipate his gloomy thoughts with hard study; but now that 
the earth had recovered its lively hue, he amused himself of an evening by 
walking into the country with Charles and his wife, and being a silent but 

leased witness of their happy love, and thinking of the twanging kiss he 
heard on the river’s bank that night when he had well-nigh rushed unbid- 
den into eternity. Our hero had managed his little funds with the greatest 
economy, but still they diminished ; the thought could not be repelled that 
he should soon see the bottom of his purse, and, as he was too proud to 
borrow money from any one, he must seek some sort of employment in 
order to provide the absolute necessaries of existence. He sought out all his 
old acquaintances ; received promises of the heartiest assistance from them ; 
still the boon of remunerative occupation did not arrive, and he found him- 
self almost reduced to his last shilling. 

One afternoon, sick at heart, but resigned to his fate, and almost wish- 
ing for death since Eugénie could not be his, he wandered in the wood of 
Boulogne, near Paris ; and, tired with several hours’ continual exercise, sat 
down to resp on a bench near to a celebrated hotel, where young couples 
resort to make love, and fiery young men to brenkfast and make friends 
after having tried their best to blow each other’s brains out or run each 
other through the body. As he sat “chewing the cud of swcet and bitter 
fancy,” a smart private cabriolet, containing a dashing young man and a 
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lady attired in the highest fashion, with a rakish-looking tiger in the foot- 
board behind, drove quickly by him, and drew up at the door of the hotel. 
Adolphe, startled at the noise of the horse’s rapid pace, gazed listlessly for 
& minute or two at the superb turn-out, and then resumed his meditations. 
About an hour afterwards, his solitude was disturbed by a slight tap on 
the shoulder. He turned round, and saw the tiger belonging to the 
cabriolet, who touched his hat respectfully, at the same time smiling with 
a look of cunning in his eyes that decided—child as he was—his acquaint- 
ance with the perfect arrangement of an intrigue. . . . Adolphe inquired 
what the boy wished by demanding his attention? .. . ‘ Hush,” the Jad 
replied, putting his finger to his lip, and offering him a slip of paper, writ- 
ten in pencil, folded only, but not sealed ; ‘‘that will tell you.” ... 
“What is it?” ... “A billet-doux, I suppose.” . . . ‘ Who sent it?” 
“My mistress.” ... “‘ What is her name?” ... ‘‘Madame St Céran.” 
... “I am not acquainted with any lady of that name.” ... “It 
appears, though, that she knows you. Take it, Monsieur, for I must be off 
quick, or all will be blown. Take it and read it.” . . . Thus saying, the 
lad placed the note in Adolphe’s hands, and ran back to the hotel as fast 
as he could. 

Our hero turned the note over and over again, thinking from whom it 
could have come. At Jast he opened it, and succeeded in deciphering an 
almost illegible scrawl, to the following effect :—‘ Monsieur,—I have some 
very important intelligence to communicate to you. Come to-morrow to 
my house, No. 12 Rue du Haldes, and ask for Madame St Céran. I shall 
expect you at eleven o’clock precisely. Do not fail to come.” . . . Adolphe 
had never heard of a lady of that name. What could she possibly want 
with him? Perhaps some of his acquaintances had mentioned to the lady 
that he was desirious of obtaining occupation, and she wanted a secretary. 
Ah ! that must be it, he thought; rich people seldom write well. They 
are too much spoiled in their youth to learn; besides, the note was 
wretchedly written, a stronger reason that Madame St Céran should re- 
quire the service of an efficient secretary. This idea caused some remission 
of his melancholy; but, as he walked back to his room, he pondered over 
the half-impudent, half-mysterious air of the tiger, and began to think it 
was not very likely that a lady should seek an amanuensis beneath the 
trees in the forest of Boulogne. 

On the following morning, our lover brushed his hat and coat to make 
them look as neat as he could, proceeded to the house mentioned in the 
note, and was directed to the first floor. He knocked, the door was opened 
by the grinning tiger, who showed him into an elegant dining-room, where he 
was received by a dapper lady’s-maid, with the same knowing smirk on her 
face. The servant requested him to take a seat whilst she made his arrival 
known to her mistress. Adolphe took a survey of the apartment ; he ad- 
mired the splendour of the furniture, the beauty of the mirrors, the ele- 
vance of the china and alabaster vases, and marvelled at the taste that had 
dictated the luxury that had prevailed throughout the appointment of this 
room. He thought the fair occupant must be a lady of distinction ; but then 
came the damning evidence of the almost illegible scrawl. 

After a few minutes’ absence, the lady’s-maid returned to the dining- 
room, and requested Adolphe to follow her. He followed through other splen- 
did apartments, until the servant tapped at the door of a charming boudoir, 
opened it, motioned the young man to go in, and retired. Adolphe 
advanced a few steps, and saw the boudoir was tenanted by a lady, seated 
on an Eastern ottoman, dressed in tasty morning deshabille, but whose face 
he could not see, because her head was completely turned on one side, As 
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he remained standing in the middle of the room, the lady burst into a fit 
of laughter, jumped up from the ottoman, and threw herself into Adolphe’s 
arms, crying out she was his own Zélie. . . . “Yes,” she said ; “I knew I 
should surprise you. Here I am Madame St Céran, but to you Made- 
moiselle Zélie.” . . . Adolphe asked her in the greatest astonishment how 
it could be! Had she married a wealthy man, or had a fortune been left 
to her? ... “Nothing extraordinary at all for a girl in my profession: 
come and sit down by me, and I will tell you all about it.” 

Hardly recovered from his surprise, Adolphe seated himself on the 
ottoman by Zélie’s side, and she proceeded to tell him that she was now 
kept by a gentleman who allowed her fifty pounds a week, besides the pre- 
sents he was always making to her. She hada carriage, horses, servants, a 
box at the opera, and all that a woman could want at her command, and 
yet she detested her—jfrzend—who provided all of them for her. When 
she had finished her recital she took Adolphe in her arms, kissed him 
rapturously, swore she loved him to adoration, and she couJd not exist 
without his love. She explained that when her friend and she had entered 
the hotel in the wood of Boulogne on the previous day, she got rid of him 
for a few minutes by sending him downstairs to order a superb dinner ; 
that she then wrote the hurried note, and dispatched it by her trusty page, 
who was in all her secrets, and that she had not slept a wink all night from 
thinking of again seeing her dear Adolphe. 

Zélie resumed her caresses, and Adolphe felt his firmness giving way. 
He recollected that Eugénie was married, and could be nothing to him 
now; that Charles and Louisa were always recommending him to get rid 
of his love, that only rendered him miserable, and the young people were on 
the very verge of renewing the pleasing scenes that took place some months 
before, when they inhabited adjoining garrets, when the servant disturbed 
the amorous woman’s anticipated bliss by running into the boudoir out of 
breath, and announcing that the friend had just driven into the court- 
yard. What was to be done? If the favoured lover should be seen, there 
would be an end of Madame St Céran’s brilliant establishment ; she would 
be turned into the street at once, and become the poor danseuse, Zélie, again. 
Adolphe scorned concealment in anything, but the idea of destroying Zélie’s 
happiness pressed so strongly on him that he suffered the two women to 
push him into @ small cabinet with a glass half-door, shaded by a silk cur- 
tain, just before the gentleman who kept the ballet-girl came up the stairs. 

By this time Zélie had thrown herself upon the ottoman, and pretended 
to be suffering intensely from the headache, whilst Adolphe crouched down, 
drew a portion of the silk curtain of the glass door on one side, and disposed 
himself to see and hear all that should take place between Zélie and her 
friend. The door opened, and there walked in a tall, handsome, clegant, 
fashionably-dressed man about thirty years of age, who advanced to 
his mistress, took both her hands tenderly in his, and inquired in a tone of 
great affection after her health. He was in despair to see her unwell, as 
he had relied on the pleasure of her company that evening at the theatre, 
where he had taken a private box, and said he had brought her a splendid 
Cashmere shawl and an elegant Brussels lace veil, which he hoped would 
please her fancy. Zélie deigned to smile languidly at these presents ; she 
said she had no objections to accompany him to the play if she should find 
herself better in the evening, but at present she was too ill to undergo the 
fatigue of talking, and begged he would retire. The hoodwinked friend 
yielded to her wishes, kissed her on the forehead, crossed the room on tip- 
toe for fear of increasing the pain in his darling’s head, went down the 
stairs, jumped into his cabriolet, and drove away. 
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As soon as he was gone, Adolphe was permittted to come from his 
concealment. He expresscd his wonder that the attentions and money of 
so fine a young man as Zélie’s friend did not attract her to him; but she 
solved the mystery according to her own notions, by stating she admitted 
all his good qualities ; but the plague-spot that poisoned all was—he pazd, 
and she was bought. . . . “ Believe me, Adolphe,” she said, “and [ tell 
you gospel truth, if ever you should feel inclined to ruin yourself for a 
woman, don’t be such a fool as to reckon on her love. But you, Adolphe, 
though you despise me, and fly from me, I love you sincerely. I see that 
you have not been fortunate in the world—your coat, your hat of last 
fashion shows it. I cannot bear to see you, dearest, in this guise. Here, 
accept these fifty golden pieces, and try to love poor Zélie, who loves you 
far hetter than her life.” 

The hot blood rushed into Adolphe’s face, his eye lightened, and his 
chest heaved. He called to mind, however, what the poor girl] really was, 
and that it was out of real kindness that she offered him the money. He 
thanked her for the interest she felp for him, bade her keep her money for 
her own purposes, pretended to have business to transact that would admit 
of no delay, pressed her hand more affectionately than he was willing to 
admit to himself, descended the stairs, and left Zélie extended on the 
couch, bathed in tears, and giving herself up to the most impassioned grief, 


OHAPTER XXVIII! 
A PIECE OF GOOD LUOK. 


“Wuat strange frolics fortune indulges in!” Adolphe exclaimed, as he 
left the Rue du'Halden, and mingled with the fashionables who promenaded 
the Italian Boulevard. “ How frequently she prostitutes her favours ! 
Why does she not bestow her precious gifts on virtue, talent, industry and 
merit? Why is it that we so often see the honest man chin-deep in 
misery, and the worthless fool rioting in wealth ; the virtuous woman bend- 
ing beneath the privations of absolute want, and the courtesan revelling in 
luxury supplied by the coarse gratification of the sensual passions? Why 
do we see talent and education barefooted on the ground, and stupid ignor- 
ance in a gilded coach and four? Why has luck, or chance, or by what- 
ever name the fickle goddess may be called, endowed one man with a 
fortune, which, if properly distributed, would constitute the welfare of a 
thousand happy homes? Why does success flee from the efforts of the 
persevering, industrious, anxiously hard-labouring man? Why is ib that 
the millionaire heaps mass on mass of gold, till his bags burst with their 
auriferous contents, whilst the artizan can scarcely find a mouthful of black 
bread to still the clamours of his hungry babes? Fifty pounds a month 
for Zélie to endure the caresses of a man she hates and constantly deceives. 
For that sum per year how many a man of education has danced attendance, 
week after week, in a minister’s ante-chamber, works hard, chained to the 
desk all day, and trembles lest some measure of financial reform should 
teur from him his only stay! Zélie! a few months since the girl lived in 
a solitary, humble garret ; behold her now in a superb hotel. She allowed 
herself to be robbed and beaten by a scamp; and now she will scarcely 
deign to reply to a man who covers her with favours, She was faithful to 
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the rogue, and makes a mockery of her enamoured swain; she receives 
jewels and money from her friend, and would fain squander them upon 
another to whom she would refuse nothing, and upon whom she would 
exhaust the wealth of both the Indies if he would yield himself to her 
desires! . . . Oh, fortune, fortune! Truly the ancient philosophers did 
well when they portrayed thee blind!” 

Whilst these words dropped slowly from Adolphe’s lips, he continued to 
make his way to the Rue Saint Paul. The thoughts that Zélie’s magnificence 
and his own destitution had given birth to, increased the now habitual 
melancholy of his countenance, and induced Louise to think that some 
new misfortune had occurred. He replied to her anxious inquiries that 
his last shilling was gone ; that he had made up his mind to grasp the first 
employment that should present itself. Indeed, he had been offered the 
situation of a light porter in a manufacturer’s warehouse, and he would go 
and accept it that very afternoon. The good couple endeavoured to con- 
sole him as strenuously as they could. It was a hard case, to be sure, for a 
young man, brought up and educated as Adolphe had been, to descend to 
& menial occupation, but it could not be avoided: they could not afford to 
maintain their friend, and neither could he starve. 

After having shared the dinner of the engraver and his wife, Adulphe 
repaired to the manufacturer’s office, and agreed to commence his new 
employment on the day after the ensuing one. By this arrangement he 
would have one more day to himself, which he would spend in re-seeking 
the wood of Romainville, again lingering in those bosky dells and alleys 
green, which he had traversed with Kugénie, and then forget her for ever. 
Adolphe passed a restless night, and as he was quitting his room in the 
morning to proceed to Romainville, the porter placed a letter in his hand. 
He did not know the writing; }ut on opening it found it was from a 
highly respectable solicitor, requesting him to come to his office, as he 
wished to see him upon very important business, Here was another 
subject of wonder to our hero. What could a solicitor want with him ? 
He did nob owe anybody money, nor did anybody owe money to him. 
Might it not be another Madame St Céran, of whom he had unwittingly 
made a conquest? No, the address forbade that conclusion ; possibly it 
might be a situation sume of his friends had been successful in procuring 
for him. Whatever it was, in his desperate circumstances the chance 
must not be thrown away. So Adolphe went directly to the attorney’s 
office, and was shown into an onter room, where several very young gentle- 
Imen were supposed to be pursuing their studies, and qualifying themselves 
for the arduous profession of the law. They did not take the slightest 
notice of Adolphe, perceiving from his well-worn clothes that he was not a 
wealthy client, and was, therefore, not entitled to any high consideration. 
In answer to his inquiry for the solicitor, one young yentleman referred 
him to the second clerk—that individual had gone out just before on 
business. The chief clerk was enjoying a luncheon with a client, for the 
use of whose money he had made a good bargain that morning, and it was 
impossible that the solicitor himself could be seen, because, at that moment, 
he was engaged with a banker, who had come to consult him as to the 
propriety and feasibility of offering to his creditors a dividend of twelve 
shillings in the pound. Adolphe took a chair in one corner of the room, 
and pretended to amuse himself with “The Law Directory,” whilst, in 
reality, he listened to the conversation of the articled clerks relative to 
their vagaries on the preceding evening, which was to this effect :—“ Wh 
were you not at the ball last evening, Auguste? It was delightful—such 
pretty women, punch and wine in buckets, and the devil’s own high play. 
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Durvsay lost thirty pounds at écarté.” . . . “What, Durvsay, the chief 
clerk next door? Where does he find the tin to carry on this game?”.. . 
“They do say he gets it from a rich Englishwoman who has taken a fancy 
tohim.” ... “Allright, my boy. Only think of plundering an English- 
woman! Quite national, patriotic, and all that!” ... “I won two 
hundred francs from Blanval,” Theodore joined in. . . . “Bah! what a 
paltry sum!” exclaimed Horace. “TI shall stake nothing less than gold 
when I get into the Stock Exchange. . . . “‘ Where were you, Alphonse ? 
. .. “Ata dinner at Beauvilliers ; that country squire who purchased the 
farm in Picardy stood a feed on the conveyance being executed to him. 
Such a glorious spread! There were only four of us, but I’ll bet any money 
it caused the bumpkin two pounds a head. Calais oysters, pheasants 
stuffed with truffles, Abbeville salemunt, Strasburg pies, turtle soup, 
champagne, etc. Delicious, my boys! The old one got so drunk that 
we were obliged to send him home in a cab, with the name of his hotel 
pinned on his back. Ha! ha!hai” ... “And where might you have 
been, Monsieur Achilles ?—on the sly, I know.” ... ‘Why, yes, I do 
own that I treated a little milliner to the play; but the trembling fool 
would not go into a private box. And just as I had persuaded her to 
take some supper at Cery’s, there stood her lout of a brother at the theatre 
door, who said he must see his dear little sister safe home. Curse the stupid 
fellow, I say.” 

This interesting and intellectual conversation was interrupted by the 
sound of approaching footsteps from the inner room. The articled clerks 
jumped on to their stools, leaned intently over their desks, and began 
scribbling away as if the well-being of the universal globe depended on 
their diligence. The solicitor and the banker entered the room, Adolphe 
felt anxious to see who the ruined man might be, and as he leaned forward, 
he beheld Zeélie’s friend, smiling and appearing as if an offer of twelve 
shillings in the pound to confiding depositors was a very excellent joke 
indeed. As the solicitor was about to re-enter his private room, Adolphe 
advanced to him and said,—‘‘ You did me the honour, sir, to write me a 
note last evening, stating that you wished to see me on business, and I 
shall be happy if you will favour me with the knowledge of what that 
business is.” . . . “Your name, Monsieur, if you please?” .. . 
“ Adolphe Dalmont.” ... ‘Monsieur Adolphe Dalmont, I am delighted 
to see you. Have the goodness to step this way. I have been on the 
look out for your address with the greatest anxiety for several months.” 
... The solicitor and the young man passed into the room, and all the 
articled clerks exclaimed,—'‘ Now, who could have thought that seedy- 
looking prig was that lucky fellow, Adolphe Dalmont.” ... Let us now 
see what the conversation was that was taking place in the private room, 
and what reason the young clerks had for applying the term “lucky” to 
our hitherto most unlucky hero. Thus it was :— 

“You are Monsieur Adolphe Dalmont, only son of the late Adrian‘Dalmont 
of Besancon, and nephew of George Dalmont, his brother?” ... “I am.” 
..- “Can you furnish me with your register of birth, and that of your 
father?” . . . “ With the greatest facility. Ihave them ab home.” .. . 
“Your father died lately at Senlis?” ... “Yes.” ... “ Well, Mon- 
sieur, to come to the fact, I wrote to Senlis, and received a reply that your 
father was dead, but that he had left one only son, who had departed 
from that town immediately after his father’s funeral, and gone no one 
knew where, I made every inquiry about you, and even put advertise- 
ments in the newspapers requesting you to come to me, and almost 
despaired of finding you out, when I heard of you in a very singular 
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manner. Our female servant is married to a young ian, whose uncle is 
clerk at a laceman’s in the Rue Saint Martin.” . . . “ Monsieur Montonnet, 
you mean?” ,.. “Precisely; well, this clerk, who is a chattering old 
blockhead, had occasionally talked about his master’s daughter having been 
in love with one Adolphe Dalmont, and of a forced marriage with o 
grocer ; the nephew told the piteous tale to his wife, the servant to her 
mistress, my wife, and my wife to me.” . . . “ But Monsieur, you have 
not yet told me the cause of your anxiety to find me out.” ... “Bless 
me, I had forgot, when, indeed, I ought to have begun with that. Mon- 
sieur Dalmont, I expect very shortly to have the pleasure of putting you in 
possession of the large fortune of your deceased uncle, Monsieur George 
Dalmont.” .. . “‘ What, Monsieur, do I hear you aright ? can it be pos- 
sible ? do not joke with me, I beg.” . . . “It would ill become me to do 
anything of the sort. Your uncle died at Batavia as he was about to return 
to his native land, and has left you his heir to sixty-five thousand pounds, 
which he had amassed in specie and indigo plantations.” . . . “Sixty-five 
thousand pounds!’ ... “Yes; he died a bachelor, without a will, and 
you are his heir-at-law. As your uncle had intended to return home for 
some years past, he had invested a portion of his riches in the funds, of 
which you can have possession in a few days ; and, in the meantime, do ine 
the honour to consider me your banker.” 

Adolphe heard the attorney mechanically, but did not comprehend one 
word of the last sentence he uttered. Sixty-five thousand pounds ! all his 
own, and a few minutes before he had not possessed a farthing in the world. 
He had found fault with Fortune; what could he think of her now! He 
drew his breath heavily, and felt almost choked when he thought, had this 
wealth only come three months sooner, Eugénie would have been saved, 
and his own happiness secured for life! In a few minutes he regained his 
composure, and left the solicitor, promising to bring the necessary papers 
to prove his birth and identity as soon as possible. As he passed through 
the outer room, accompanied by the man of law, the clerks all rose and 
bowed reverently to the rich young man... . ‘Oh, charming! What a 
difference between Adolphe, light porter and packer in a manufacturer's 
warehouse, and Monsieur Adolphe Dalmont, the master of sixty-five thou- 
sand pounds!” 

So soon as Adolphe was quit of the office, he hailed the first empty cab 
he saw, and bade the man drive to the Rue Saint Paul as fast as if the devil 
was behind him. Arrived there, he threw the driver a crown—for he had 
accepted the attorney’s offer of a temporary loan—ran up the stairs of the 
house in which Charles and Louisa lived, threw open the door without 
knocking, burst into their room, and commenced all sorts of antics. He 
kissed Louisa, hugged Charles, pulled them off their chairs, took each by 
the hand, and danced with them round the table, crying out at every bound, 
—“ Sixty-five thousand pounds ; only think of that, my friends, sixty-five 
thousand pounds. No fear for the future ; you shall have six, ten, a dozen 
children, if you like, I’ll bring them all up, I’ll be a father to them all.” 
The engraver and his wife thought he had been to the grocer’s again, and 
was more mad than ever. Louisa cried, and Charles looked at him with 
pitying eyes. They implored him to be calm, and at last he sat down, and 
told them of the splendid fortune he had inherited. 

‘My good friends,” he said, “it is to you I owe this fortune, for if it 
had not been for you, assuredly I should have drowned myself in the river 
Seine. Now, these riches belong to you as much as to me, and you must 
share them with me.” . . . “No, Monsieur Adolphe, we will have none of 
them ; we shall be always friends, and happy to sec you, but we did not 
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anticipate any recompense when we saved you from the effects of your 
despair.” - . » ‘My dear Charles, let me do as I like, and make a good use 
of my riches. Look, I have sixty-five thousand pounds; you shall have 
twenty thousand of them.” . . . “I cannot accept them.” ... ‘Fifteen 
thousand, then—ten thousand?” . . . “No, no, I thank you, no.” ... 
“What a singular man you are! At least you can’t prevent me from 
setting you up in business; I will buy you the goodwill of a trade, and 
furnish you with all the materials you want, and the start to bring youa 
fortune.” . . . This proposition was received thankfully by Louisa, who 
prevailed on her husband, with some little ditficulty, to accept it. They 
then embraced each other, shed some tears of natural delight, and Adolphe, 
giving one long sigh to Kugénie, sat down, and began to build a consider- 
able number of “ castles in the air.” 

He would buy a house in a fashionable quarter of Paris, and a pretty 
estate in the country, where himself, the engraver and his wife would pass 
the summer season. He would engage an honest, skilful steward to look 
after his property and reccive his rents; who should he have in that re- 
sponsible situation? Who was so proper as old Bidois? It was through 
Bidois that the attorney had found Adolphe out; the old clerk was cer- 
tainly a skilful accountant and an honest man ; besides, he could always 
talk of “Her!” . . . Poor Adolphe, he loved Her still!,,.. . Adolphe 
koon came down from his Pegasus in the skies to the things of this earth, 
shook his friends warmly by the hand, and left them to look after the 
documents the attorney had desired him to bring. 

Louisa and her husband put by their work for that day ; they were too 
agitated with their good fortune to attend to business. At dinner they 
were not hungry ; they took a walk in the evening, but could not eat any- 
thing for supper, and when in bed at night, they could not sleep. They 
were not yet habituated to the possession of so much wealth. . . . Louisa 
tossed and turned about in bed. ‘ Our new-found wealth,” she said, ‘has 
taken away our appetite and sleep ; ” then, kissing her husband, “ happily it 
cannot take away our love!” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
IN WHICH BIDOIS TURNS UP AGAIN. 


Tuanks to the promptitude with which Adolphe procured the papers 
proving his birth and relationship to George Dalmont, the legal prelimin- 
aries were quickly arranged, and our hero found himself in possession of his 
brilliant heritage, and free to make what use of it he should think fit... . 
If riches do not constitute absolute happiness, yet it cannot be denied that 
they go far in producing it, with the power of gratifying every wish, and 
ministering to all his tastes. Adolphe did not lose all memory of Kugénie, 
but he did not give way to despair, and sought to drown his love amid the 
pleasures that the gay capital of France always presents to a young and 
wealthy man. In pursuance of the plan he had laid down, he bought a 
house in Paris, and shortly afterwards an estate, about fifty miles away, 
with a chfteau, gardens, woods, fish-ponds, farms, and all the adjuncts 
necessary, for the enjoyment of a quiet, gentlemanly, country life. 

Louisa undertook the responsibility of providing servants and looking 
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after the furnishing of his town house. Although not born to opulence, she 
had great natural good taste, and was continually running to the estab- 
lishments of upholsterers, dealers in mirrors, china and nick-nacks, so that 
at the end of a month the house was painted, papered, decorated, furnished, 
and made ready for the reception of its owner. .. . Gold was the enchan- 
ter’s wand that produced these magic alterations. 

Whilst the good little woman was thus busily employed, Adolphe had 
not been unmindful of her interest ; and at the same time he took posses- 
sion of his mansion, the engraver and his wife were installed in a handsome 
shop in the best business part of the city, with presses, plates and materials, 
that promised, with industry, to procure them an excellent future trade. 
The only person now wanting was a steward for the country estate. 
Adolphe dispatched one of his men-servants to ascertain how the land lay 
at the laceman’s house, and heard with delight that the Montonnets, hav- 
Ing amassed a competency, had sold the goodwill and stock of the shop to 
® young couple, who would enter into possession a few days from that 
period. The servant was then sent back in a cabriolet, with orders to 
bring Bidois with him, but on no account to tell the old clerk the name of 
the gentleman who requested to see him. At the sight of a groom in a 
handsome livery Bidois could not conceive that it was he who was wanted ; 
on reconsideration, however, he thought it must be one of their customers 
who wished to give some orders, so, having apprised Montonnet that he 
should be absent for a short time, he provided himself with several patterns 
of fringes in every style, and got into the cabriolet, with the never-failing 
pen stuck behind his ear. 

The cabriolet pulled up at the door of an elegant mansion on the 
Boulevard Italian. Bidois stepped out, admiring the splendour of the 
fittings, convinced that the owner must be a gentleman of wealth and 
taste, ascended the stairs, and was ushered by the groom of the chambers 
into the saloon. Adolphe was reclining in an easy chair. He lovked 
steadily at the old man, who stood staring stupidly, and could not believe 
his eyes until Dalmont spoke. . . . “ Yes, Bidois, your eyes do not deceive 
you ; it is I, indeed, Adolphe Dalmont, who used you so shamefully not 
long ago, when I came into your master’s shop after my return to Paris. 
Be calm, Bidois, and do not fear, now that I am in prospority, that I am 
about to do you any harm. I am aware that you acted in obedience to 
the orders of Madame Montonnet, and you only did your duty in second- 
ing the vigilance of a watchful mother, who wished to preserve her only 
daughter from the solicitations of a penniless young man. Now, listen to 
me. I have succeeded toa large inheritance, and am passing rich. I have 
purchased a fine property about fifty miles from Paris, and am in want of 
an intelligent, honest man to act as my steward, and look after my interests 
as if they were his own. You are a man who will suit me, and I now 
offer you the situation!” . . . ‘‘ Me, my Lord !” Bidois exclaimed, bowing 
down to the carpet ; “ you offer the place of steward tome!” ... “Yen, 
IT do so freely. What is the amount of your salary at Montonnet’s?” . . 
“ Thirty pounds a year, with board and lodging ; washing I find myself.’ 
.. . “I will give you one hundred pounds a year, with the same advan- 
tages and power in my absence to command all my servants as if I were 
present myself. I know I might get many stewards at one-half the salary, 
but then they would rob me through thick and thin, so that I shall be a 
gainer in the end by my liberality.” . .. Bidois was stupefied ; he bowed 
low again to “My Lord,” accepted the situation with the greatest grati- 
tude, and as he should be free in a fortnight, when the lace shop would be 
given up, it was arranged that he should enter Dalmont’s service at that 
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period, and proceed with his new master to survey the country estate. 
Adolphe clinched the bargain by presenting twenty sovereigns to the old 
man. 

The servants, who were assembled in the hall, were directed to obey the 
new steward, and Bidois was driven back in the cabriolet, not knowing 
exactly whether he was on his head or his heels. He alighted from the 
carriage as if he were stepping upon air, entered the shop with his head 
erect, and slammed the door to after him with a violence that completely 
astonished Madame Montonnet, who had returned during his absence, and 
was exceedingly angry at his having dared to leave the house without her 
permission first asked and granted, an occurrence that had never taken 
place during the fifteen years he had been in Montonnet’s employ. No 
svoner had he given three emphatic grunts, intended to be indicative of his 
free agency, and resumed his seat, than Madame stared at him, and com- 
menced the attack. 

“Where have you been to, Monsieur Bidois, and how dare you absent 
yourself without my permission? You have been away upwards of half- 
an hour.” . . . Bidois came down from his stool, seated himself on the 
counter, wiped his forehead with his handkerchief, and took a pinch of 
snuff in the coolcst manner possible... . ‘Do you not hear me?” rais- 
ing her voice ; ‘I ask you where have you been?” . . . Montonnet, 
trembling all over at an anticipated scene, faltered out,—“ Bidois, my wife 
asks you where you have been?” . . . “ Where have I been, where have 
T been? T'll tell you soon enough ; let me have a moment’s breathing 
time, if you please.” ... “Bless my heart alive, what do you mean by 
this tone, by this impertinence, Monsieur?” . . . “ Impertinence, 
Madame! Use better language, if you please.” ... ‘He dares to 
answer me. Are you mad? or have been out to breakfast with some 
fools and got intoxicated, tlic old jackass that you are.” . . . ‘ Drunk, 
Madame, and jackass, Madame ; better language, Madame. Pray respect 
the steward of a great man, the confidential agent of ‘My Lord’ Adolphe 
Dalmont, a man of three thousand five hundred a year, the possessor of 
houses, of farms, of cattle and sheep, and to whom you were stupid enough 
to refuse your daughter’s hand, and order to be turned out of the house.” 
. . . “The man must be mad; what can three thousand five hundred a 
year have to do with Adolphe Dalmont, the young scamp who dared to 
aspire to my child?” . . . “Scamp, Madame! Know that the scamp 
can afford to engave my services at one hundred pounds a year. You did 
wrong, Madame, in refusing him your daughter, and will repent it all the 
days of your life.” 

Madame Montonnet did not know what to make of all that Bidois said. 
She repressed her rage in order to get at the truth, and was astounded to 
hear what Bidois had seen at Adolphe’s house, which, of course, he added 
to immensely, so that our young friend was in great danger of becoming 
another Marquis of Carabas. Turning to her husband, she said,—‘ Do 
you hear what he says, Monsieur Montonnet? A palace, a park, lands, 
gardens, farms!” . .. “Yes, sweetest.” . .. “A close carriage, an 
open landau, horses, gigs, and woods!” ... “Woods, my love.” ... 
‘Why don’t you speak, Montonnet ?” . .. “ What can I say, dearest ?”’ 
. «+ “Qh, he ought to have been our son-in-law, and then my daughter 
would have been a duchess instead of a grocer’s wife!” ... “And then 
her husband would not have come to us and said that his wife would not 
let—” ... “If I could but have foreseen that he would have inherited 
this property!” ... “How could you, my dove?” .,. ‘Be quiet, 
Montonnet, you make my blood curdle with your coolness, Instead of 
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retiring from business with only two hundred a year, we should have lived 
ina palace.” ... ‘* And I should have played at dominoes all the night 
long.” . . . “I shall die with vexation.” ... “And I too,” said 
Montonnet. 

The day of Bidois’ departure from his old employer came, The clerk 
packed up his small stock of clothes, took leave of Monsieur and Madame, 
and proceeded to his new master’s house, dressed from top to toe in a suit 
which he had purchased with Adolphe’s handsome present. He had 
scarcely entered the courtyard before his master made him get into a 
travelling carriage, and they both departed for the country seat, Bidois 
keeping as upright as a lamp-post, and not daring to move from an excess 
of respect, which gradually became less oppressive through Adolphe’s kind 
demeanour, seconded by a conversation which turned constantly upon 
Eugénie, a subject with which they were both conversant, and of which 
young Monsieur Dalmont was never tired. 

The chateau was soon reached. Bidois inspected it from top to bottom 
with the greatest curiosity. The peasants came to pay their court to the 
new steward, who treated them as if they were the born slaves of an 
ancient feudal lord, and promised them his influence with their potent 
master. The poor fellow, still thinking of his Eugénie, and the delight 
he should have experienced in wandering through the forests hand in 
hand with her, examined the wholc of his estate, the park, the farms, the 
vineyards, the gardens, and the lakes, caressing the children of the 
cottagers, and winning his tenants’ hearts with his openness of disposi- 
tion. Bidois followed his master—book and pencil in hand—taking notes 
of all he saw, and proposing to himself to alter everything to his own 
fancy when his master’s back should be turned. 

In the evening, he visited every cottage in the village, informed himself 
of the state of every tenant’s account with his landlord, and on his return 
to the chiteau held a long interview with his employer as to the mode in 
which he should conduct the business of the estate. Adolphe ordered 
him on no account to eject any tenant from his farm, to allow the villagers 
free access to the park and gardens, to grant time to those who were un- 
avoidably in arrear with their rents, and to assist with money those whose 
crops should be destroyed by tempests or accidental fire. If he should 
hear of an industrious young couple who were desirous of being married, 
but could not be so for want of funds, he was to provide them furniture, 
and the necessaries to commence housekeeping. If he found that men 
were driven to poaching through want of employinent, he was to find ib 
for them, and he was to pay for a band that the villagers might enjoy 
themselves with dancing on Sundays and other holidays, 

Having given his final instructions to the steward, Adolphe left his 
seat for Paris, whereupon the new official, who in his own ideas had 
increased two inches in stature since his appointment, commenced the 
discharge of his new functions by ordering the death of a poor dog who 
had had the impertinence to make for the calves of His Royal Highness’ 


legs. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
A MEETING AND ITS SINGULAR CONSEQUENCES. 


WHEN Adolphe became a rich man, he endeavoured to lose the recollection 
of his love in the usual occupations and pleasures of life. At times he 
persuaded himself that that love had entirely ceased, but the very next 
moment found him dreaming more fondly than ever of Eugénie. He went 
much into that society to which the profession of wealth always affords an 
easy access. He mingled with many amiable, attractive women, whom he 
thought he could love. He spoke to them, and they listened to him 
attentively, because he was young, handsome, liberal and rich, and thus, 
having won numerous hearts—the accompanying hands of which he might 
have had for the mere asking—he thought he had surmounted his first 
affection, that he had forgotten Eugénie and loved another girl... . He 
said as much to Charles and Louisa, and they agreed that he was in the 
right to get married as soon as he could. 

It happened invariably, notwithstanding Adolphe’s new loves, that a few 
days after he had communicated the intelligence of his fresh attachment to 
his humble friends, he sought them in a moody spirit, and when they 
inquired how his amours went on, he acknowledged that he had been 
deceived, and what he thought was love was only the ebullition of a 
temporary caprice. In a short time, however, our hero seemed to have 
made up his mind. He paid attention to a pretty, young, well-made, 
elegant woman, and she responded to his vows. Adolphe had courted her 
assiduously for a month, and was convinced that he was really in love with 
her. They were scarcely ever apart. All day they walked together on the 
public promenades, and evening generally found them in the same box at 
the opera or the play. . . . Charles told Louisa he thought Adolphe was 
fixed at last, and had forgotten Eugénie. Louisa shook her head and smiled 
incredulously. The good little woman knew human nature better than her 
husband. 

Whilst Adolphe was amusing himself in this manner with his belle, 
Kugénie’s health became entirely re-established, and in the absence of her 
husband she lived in retirement with Jeanneton, indulging her melancholy 
in spite of the exertions of her kind-hearted servant, who kept constantly 
repeating to her that she had seen her lover asleep in the danseuse’s bed, 
the very next morning after his midnight interview with her at her parents’ 
residence in the Rue Saint Martin. 

Eugénie heard Jeanneton’s assertions in silence, without believing a 
word she said. “Ah, Jeanneton !” she exclaimed, “if you had only seen 
him on the day when Dupont brought him up here, you would not tell such 
stories of him. Poor Adolphe! I dared not look him full in the face, but 
1 saw at a single glance how sadly he was altered ; indeed, misery and grief 
had worn him to the bone,” . . . Jeanneton replied that she dared to say 
Adolphe had felt a little uncomfortable at first, but that he had soon 
consoled himself for his loss. All men were wretches, more or less, and he 
was not a bit better than the rest. . . . These conversations frequently 
took place, and were always attended with the same result. 

Madame Montonnet had taken the greatest pains to prevent the news 
of Adolphe’s accession to his large fortune reaching her daughter's ears for 
fear that it would add to her regret at being sacrificed to the grocer, and 
that she would repine at being debarred the luxuries attendant upon 
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wealth; but in this respect she judged Eugénie’s feelings by the sordid 
measure of her own breast, and did the victim of her avarice the foulest 
wrong, for Eugénie loved Adolphe for himself alone. Jeanneton pressed 
her mistress to take country walks, to go to public amusements, the theatre 
and balls, in order to dissipate her melancholy, but all in vain, until one 
day, to get rid of her servant’s importunities, and to afford some gratifica- 
tion to the girl who had been her watchful, kind companion for so long a 
time, Eugénie consented to go to the opera, promising herself some slight 
ainusement at the delight of Jeanneton, who had never been at any of the 
large theatres before. Jeanneton thought this was a good beginning. 
‘‘Qnly let me get her once outside the doors,” she said, “ and things will 
go on well, J warrant.” 

The young lady and her servant occupied seats in a box in the dress 
circle, and when the curtain drew up, Jeanneton had neither eyes nor ears 
for anything but what was passing on the stage. Kugénie amused herself 
for several minutes with her servant’s astonishment, then, glancing casually 
round the house, her eye rested involuntarily on a private box wherein a 
young gentleman was seated by the side of a lady, elegantly dressed, and 
evidently of superior rank. This young gentleman was Adolphe Dalmont, 
and the lady was his last conquest, her with whom he fancied himself in 
love. Eugénie looked and looked again, and could not believe she was 
awake. Could it possibly be Adolphe by that lovely woman’s side, and pay- 
ing her those delicate attentions that love alone suggests! Adolphe, exqui- 
sitely dressed, and smiling tenderly at every whispered word; could that 
be the Adolphe she had beheld in her own room, pale, haggard, furious, and 
in despair! Not knowing what to do, trembling in every limb, and scarcely 
believing the evidence of her eyes, she touched Jeanneton lightly, and 
said,— Look, look, good girl; do you see?” ... “Yes, Madame, yes; 
how beautiful it is!” ... “Do you see who it is, Jeanneton?”.. . 
“Oh, yes, Madame, I’ve known him ever so long; it’s the man who 
wanted to kill the princess.” ... ‘There, Jeanneton, in that box down 
there.” ... “Ah, ha! Madame, and now they’re going to dance.” ... 
‘“‘ How tenderly he looks at her, how affectionately he presses her hand ! 
O God, it is too much!” .. . Jeanneton was so much interested in the 
scene that she did not hear a word Eugénie had been saying, and the poor, 
heart-broken girl closed her eyes, and leant back, almost fainting, in her 
chair. 

When the first act of the opera was over, Jeanneton turned to her 
mistress, and was shocked to see how deeply she was affected. She asked 
anxiously if Eugénie was ill, and proposed to leave the house at once. 
Eugénie slowly opened her eyes. ‘Do you not see him?” she said... . 
“What ‘him’?” ... “Adolphe.” ... “Where?” ... “In that box 
below, with that pretty woman.” .. . Jeanneton looked too, and saw it 
was Adolphe, indeed. She endeavoured to prevail upon Eugénie to retire, 
but her mistress was unwilling to deprive her servant of any pleasure, and 
determined to remain there until the curtain fell. 

At the close of the opera, Eugénie stayed until she saw Adolphe and the 
lady leave their box. She then walked out, and so timed her departure 
that she contrived to follow her faithless lover into the lobby, where she 
addressed some common observation to Jeanneton in a low tone. The 
well-remembered accents thrilled upon Adolphe’s ears. He turned quickly 
round, saw it was Eugénie who spoke, and, without giving a thought to the 
fair creature who hung upon his arm, without being aware of what he was 
doing, he left her side and hastened forward to see his long-lost love; but 
they were immediately separated by the crowd, and Eugenie, who only 
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wished to make sure she was not mistaken, and feeling certain that the 
lady was Adolphe’s bride, passed on, and entered the carriage that had 
been in waiting to convey her home. She took no supper, for her heart 
was too full to eat, undressed herself in silence, and went to her miserable 
bed, without even saying “good night”’ to her faithful Jeanneton. 

As soon as she was up, the warm-hearted servant went to see how her 
mistress had passed the night, and was surprised to find her more calm and 
self-possessed than she had lately been ; but she was still more surprised— 
nay, even astounded—when‘ Kugénie inquired whether any letters had 
come to hand from Monsieur Dupont. She received an answer that he 
had written, on business, to the young men in the shop. .. . Would her 
“husband” soon return? ... Her “husband!” What could all this 
mean? .. . In obedience to Eugénie’s command, Jeanneton descended to 
the shop to ascertain the exact address of Monsieur Dupont; whilst the 
now submissive wife opened her desk, and wrote the following brief letter 
to the grocer :—‘ My husband,—I have acted wrongly towards you, and I 
now acknowledge my error, in the hope that you will have the goodness to 
forgive me. From this time forward I will act as an obedient wife, and 
you will find me ready to discharge all the duties which that title 
im poses.” 

"She signed the letter, for the first time, “ Eugénie Dupont,” folded and 
sealed it, called Jeanneton to her, and bade her put it in the post without 
fail, as it was intended for her husband. . . . “ Her ‘husband,’” the good 
servant thought ; “ what will the world come to next ?” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
MONSIEUR DUPONT RINKS ON HORSEBAOK. 


IDvPoNT remained at Marseilles, deeply engaged in the mysteries of 
auctions, olives, sugars, spices, pickled sprats and Turkey figs. Being 
oppressed with business, he was not particularly desirous of returning to 
Paris; for he feared, in the first place, to find his wife still ill; and, 
secondly, he could not forget the words of the Commissioner of Police :— 
“When a wife behaves in that way to her husband, she must have some 
blemish—some secret reason that she will not disclose.” 

This idea preyed upon his mind, and embittered the pleasures of all the 
parties to which he was invited. The wealthy tradcsman was paid the 
greatest attention by the merchants with whom he dealt ; but he received 
them all coldly, being determined, so soon as he should be in Paris, to have 
a consultation of physicians, and ascertain whether any defect of nature 
induced Eugénie to treat him in the rigorous manner she had done. His 
astonishment may, therefore, be conceived when he opened a letter from 
Paris, and, glancing at the signature, saw the words—“ Eugénie Dupont.” 
He spread it out, and eagerly devoured every word—From this time 
forward I will act as an obedient wife.” Could it be possible! ... “And 
you will find me ready to discharge all the duties which that title imposes.” 
. . - The grocer was mad with joy. ‘All the duties ’—it’s clear enough 
what that means. Poor little thing, it’s my absence has brought her to 
her senses ! She adores me now I am out of her sight, and says she is 
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ready— And that stupid Commissioner, too, who wanted to make me 
believe—to the devil with him. She longs for me to return, and now I 
shall be married indeed.” 

He rang for the landlady, desired her to pack up his portmanteau with 
all speed, and ran off as fast as his fat legs could carry him to order horses 
for the road... ‘“ Where to?” the postmaster inquired. ... ‘To Paris, 
in the quickest manner ; my wife expects me to—”. . . “ You will take a 
chaise?” ... “ T'wo, if you like.” .. . “And how many horses—two or four?” 

. “Five, if they will go the faster ; put them one before the other.” ... 
“It would be impossible to drive them in that way.” ... “Then put 
them all abreast.” ... “ Impossible.” . . . “Then harness them as you 
like ; all I care for is to be off. Bring them out at once, and send a courier 
forward to order fresh horses. My wife waits for me to—and I am ina 
hurry.” 

Back he went to the hotel, calling for his bill, and hurrying all the 
servants up and down. He did not give them time to pack all his clothes, 
took with him only some linen and a few bills of lading, directing the rest 
of the things to be sent on with the bales of articles that he had bought. 
The landlord could not guess what the fussy man was about, and hazarded 
a guess “that he had received important despatches from Paris.” .. . 
“Yes ; a letter from my wife.” ... “I hope she is notill?” . . . “On 
the contrary, she is quite well, and has written to say that, for the first 
time since our marriage, she is ready to—damn it, Monsieur, I ought 
to be in a hurry, I think, to take advantage of that amiable desire.” .. . 
The landlord did not understand one word ; the grocer had no time for 
any further explanations ; the chaise was at the door, the horses neighed, 
the post-boys cracked their whips, and in a few moments the delighted 
grocer was on his route to Paris. 

All along the road the sight of the courier, four horses, and two 
postillions induced the country people to believe that some person of dis- 
tinction was in the chaise ; and everywhere as he passed they said,—“ It 
must be ® prince who travels incognito, a general, a foreign ambassador, or 
some other extraordinary person.” ‘They inquired of the postillions at every 
relay, and on these replying it was only a fat grocer who was in a hurry 
to—communicate—with his wife, they laughed heartily at the joke, re- 
maining convinced there was some mystery in this aristocratic mode of 
travelling. Dupont worried the postillions to drive faster, paying them 
largely, like a government contractor, an English lord, or a speculating 
banker who has become bankrupt in his own country, and is running away 
as fast as he can to buy lands and a fine demesne in another ; the courier, 
cantering in advance, ordering everything to be ready for the grocer’s 
arrival. Now, the arrival of a courier at an inn always announces that 
some important personage is on the road, and as it is not an everyday 
occurrence, the landlords commence setting their houses in order, that all 
may give satisfaction to the great man. The kitchen fire is made to sparkle 
brightly, the spits revolve, the stewing-pans are on the charcoal embers, the 
under-cooks at their posts, the servants get ready the best suite of apart- 
ments, and Jay the best cloth and plate in the best dining-room, for a man 
who is preceded by a courier does not dine at an ordinary, and as he will 
not stop for the night, the host makes his repast as expensive as he can. 

Near the close of the day when the grocer left Marseilles, the cracking 
of whips, the galloping of horses, and the sound of wheels was heard in a 
large town on the main road. The landlord of the chief inn ran to the 
great gates, cap in hand, the servant girls smoothed their aprons and 
adjusted their caps, the waiters stood in the doorway bowing to the 
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ground, the stable-boys crowded into the yard, the guests who were in the 
house went to the windows to look at the important traveller, and a mob 
assembled round the carriage as it drew up to the door. 

The landlord was in ecstacy when he saw a courier, two postillions and 
four horses. He cried out,—‘ Susan, Mary, see that there is not the least 
speck of dust in the large saloon ; James, Pierre, look to the roast-meats, 
the fricassees, the jellies, and the game. Don’t spare anything, cook; a dis- 
tinguished personage like this great man has always a finical palate, and 
does not care how much his eating costs him.” 

The carriage drove into the courtyard ; all eyes were fixed on the great 
incognito; the carriage-door was opened, and the steps let down, but 
instead of there descending a gentleman covered with ribbands, in a 
deeply-laced and embroidered coat, with a plumed hat, and of a haughty 
and imposing air, everybody was surprised to see a short, fat man of very 
common appearance, with an old cap on his head, a sky-blue body coat, 
white cravat, and ycllow breeches with gaiters of the same, and who, in 
almost falling out of the chaise, knocked the officious landlord on to a heap 
of horse-dung that stood in the courtyard. The landlord got up and shook 
the filthy stream from him, comforting himself that a courier and four 
post-horses must mean a rich man, who should pay him well for the stains 
on his best black coat. 

The great unknown hastened into the ordinary reception-room, threw 
himself into a chair, paid the post-boys liberally, desircd them to have fresh 
horaes directly, as he should only have a mouthful and then push on, and 
then placed himself at a table covered with a common oil-cloth, bawling to 
tlhe waiters to bring him something to eat as quick as possible. The land- 
lord, all smiles and civility, proceeded to address him,—'' If my Lord—if 
the Marquise,” he said, “his Highness would condescend to step into the 
apartment that has been prepared for him—” . . . ‘Don’t give yourself 
any trouble about it, Monsieur,’’ Dupont replied ; “I shall do well enough 
here.” . . . “Your Excellency would be more at your ease—more com- 
fortable—” . . . ‘‘ Don’t bother me, my good man, but let me have some- 
thing to eat, quick, quick ; my wife expects me.” . . . “‘ What an original !” 
the landlord thought, ‘‘ what a singular-looking creature, but there are the 
post-boys, and the courier, and the horses: there cannot be any mistake 
about them.” ... “ Your Highness’ dinneris quite ready.” ... “ Don’t 
give yourself any trouble, Monsieur ; a plate of fried potatoes, a piece of 
Parmesan cheese, and a pint bottle of beer will do well enough for me.” 
... What, my Lord! do I hear right?” . . . “Yes, yes, I want only 
potatoes and Parmesan cheese ; let it be old, for I am a judge of the 
quality ; and see, if yours is not good, I can send you some capital from 
my shop.” 

The landlord left the room in a rage, ran into the kitchen, ordered the 
meats, and the fowls, and the game to be taken from the fire, casting up 
his eyes and lifting up his hands in wonder that a man who travelled with 
four post horses should have nothing for dinner but beer, potatoes and 
cheese. What the deuce could he mean by travelling like a wealthy man 
and dining like a cadger! He could not be any great shakes after all: 
high blood was always seen, and vulgarity would out. 

Dupout took no notice of the host’s ill-humour. He crammed the 
potatoes and cheese down his throat as fast as he could, filled a small bottle 
with cold brandy-and-water, jumped into the post-chaise, and threw three- 
pence to the waiters as their fee. Could this be the same man who paid 
the postillions so generously? ‘Yes! he cared not for expense so that he 
might sleep with his wife. To communicate with Eugénie he was a lord; 
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for the rest, the grocer. The landlord of the inn was right: vulgarity will 
out, and blood will show ? 

The post-boys, who had heard from those of the last stage what sort of 
aman they had to deal with, urged their horses foward until they were 
covered with foam, yet still they did not go fast enough for the anxious 
Dupont. Whips and spurs were put in still further requisition, until the 
chaise, which was old and unused to be driven at that furious pace, broke 
down when half-way between Paris and Marseilles. No one was hurt, but 
on examining the vehicle, it was found that it would take three days to put 
it in a condition fit again for the road. Three days! The grocer was 
plunged in an abyss of despair. Three days! Before that time he had 
hoped his wife would have been in the family-way. But what need was 
there that he should travel in a carriage? A brilliant idea came into his 
head : he would ride post. To be sure, he had never mounted a horse in 
his life, but he knew he could ride like an English fox-hunter. No matter 
whether he could or could not, he must get Eugénie with child, and on 
horseback he would go! He hired an animal forthwith, purchased the 
courier’s large boots, whip, and spurs, and thus attired, half-tradesman, 
half-postboy, he clambered into the saddle, and trotted out of the town. 

Dupont had not proceeded more than a mile before he found that riding 
was not quite so easy as he had imagined ; the horse’s action was high, the 
grocer could not keep his seat in the saddle, and wandered all over the 
animal’s back, from his shoulders to his tail. He endeavoured to grip the 
horse with his thighs, but he shook so that he was continually off his 
balance, and his feet lost the stirrups, which had been let out by far too 
long for him. Nevertheless, he did not lose heart, but held on by the 
main, the pommel, and the cantle of the saddle, the only thing that plagued 
him being that as both hands were constantly employed in helping him to 
keep his seat, he could not use the whip, and as for the spurs, they were 
useless, for the heels of his short legs would not reach the horse’s flanks. 
When he had gone about three miles he dropped one of the great boots, and 
two miles farther the other was left upon the road. He consoled himself 
for their loss with thinking he should be all the lighter without them, and 
the horse would go the better. Thus he plodded wearily on until mid- 
day, when his breeches began to crack all over, showing large interstices of 
flesh. What was the destruction of a pair of breeches to a man about to 
share his wife’s bed for the first time |! 

He had not gone much farther before he began to feel that continued 
riding was very unpleasant to his latter end. He groaned slightly, saying, 
—“This horseback almost flays a man alive when he is unused to it. My 
rump will be bruised to a jelly, and that will be very inconvenient for my 
wife. Never mind; I hope it will not increase much, and I'll have a 
plaister put to it at the next stage.” His will was good to force the horse’s 
pace, but he wanted the power ; spurring was out of the question, and he 
could not lift his whip, so he gave another groan, carried his hand to the 
afflicted place, and suffered the animal to relax into a walk. 

The grocer’s arrival at the hotel in the next town, in a sky-blue coat, shoes 
with buckles, and holding his hand on his rump, produced a very different 
impression on the household to that which he had caused when he travelled in 
a post-chaise and four. The landlord did not move from the bar, the ostler 
let him dismount by himself, and the waiters laughed at the grotesque 
appearance he made. Dupont limped into the hotel, asked for a private 
room, and desired that his horse should be well looked after. As he 
thought the animal had fallen into a walk from exhaustion, and required 
stimulants, and, being totally unacquainted with the habits of horses and 
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their natural food, he shouted out to the stable-lads to give him roast-beef, 
with @ sauce composed of strong wine, cayenne pepper, salt, and truffles, 
for that would make him go if anything would. The grooms shrugged 
their shoulders at this unheard-of feed for a horsey however, they said 
nothing, thinking that truffles might be cheap in the grocer’s part of the 
country, but there he would find his nag’s dinner an uncommonly expensive 
affair. 

The beast being cared for, the man demanded the next consideration. 
Dupont was shown into a private room by a pretty brunette, who asked 
him how she could be useful to him. “ Bring me a plaister of linseed,” he 
cried ; and the girl retired, laughing at the droll idea that a man should 
dine on linseed whilst he gave his Bucephalus truffles with wine to eat. 
However, when the servant brought up the plaister, she saw she had made 
a mistake, for the grocer pointed to the aggrieved portion of his micro- 
cosm, and requested she would apply the plaister to the injured part. 
The girl started back and refused indignantly; but a shilling overcame 
that difficulty, and whilst the plaister was being affixed, Dupont amused 
the woman by telling her that he should soon sleep with his wife, and did 
not wish her to find him out of sorts. For that reason he was riding post, 
and almost killing himself with fatigue. The woman could not help 
saying,—“* Well, now, my husband sleeps with me every night, and he has 
never skinned his rump in trying to get back to me yet !” 

The grocer’s dinner was served, and whilst he was eating more at his 
ease, Since the plaister had allayed the irritation caused by his ride, the 
servant recounted in the kitchen that there was a gentleman above stairs 
who was killing himself with riding post in order to get to his wife, and all 
the women around who heard the wondrous tale assembled to obtain a 
sight of the man who they proposed to hold up as a model of perfection to 
their own lazy spouses. . . . Dinner was finished, and Dupont again in 
the saddle ; the horse pawed the pavement impatiently, the groom let go the 
reins, and the animal, inflamed with the pepper and the ingredients of his 
extraordinary repast, bounded out of the inn-yard, and started down the 
road at a rattling gallop. “Bravo, bravo!” said Dupont, holding the 
mane with both hands; “ he goes like the wind itself; we shall soon be in 
Paris now.” 

The action of the horse speedily shook the plaister from its place ; the 
“raw” on Dupont’s rump became larger, and he lost more leather at every 
stride. He fairly screamed with pain as the animal galloped on, and 
pulled the reins first on the one side and then on the other, but could not 
stop the excited steed. Frightened by the rider’s cries, and maddened 
by the pulling of the bridle and the continual digging of the spurs into all 
parts of his belly and back as the grocer’s legs swung to and fro, the horse 
took the bit between his tceth and darted furiously on. The wretched 
man Jay helpless on the horse’s back ; the peasants jumped aside as he flew 
by, until one of them bolder than the rest attempting to stop him, the 
animal quitted the main road, bounded over the hedge, and, heedless of 
where he was going, plunged down a quarry newly opened in the field. 
A créwd of labourers hastened to the spot, and there they found the animal 
and the wretched man both dead. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
THE REGISTRAR—THE WOOD OF ROMAINVILLE—THE END. 


TESIGNED to her fate, but without fear, Eugénie awaited the arrival of her 
husband. She sat patiently in her room engaged with her embroidery, and as 
she had forbidden J eanneton to speak to her of the eventful night at the opera, 
or even to mention Adolphe’s name, the affectionate servant felt persuaded 
that her mistress was cured of her unhappy love. Time passed, and still 
Dupont came not, neither were there any letters from him: the men be- 
came uneasy, and Hugenie was astonished ; for, she thought, after she had 
written to him expressing her willingness to agree to his marital wishes, 
he would have hastened back with the speed of light. 

One morning a letter written on black-edged paper, and sealed with 
black, was brought to her. She shuddered involuntarily, opened it, and 
found that it was from the magistrate of the district in which the grocer’s body 
was found, and where it was easily discovered who he was from the papers 
in his pockets. The magistrate wrote all the details of Dupont’s unhappy 
end, and stated that he had caused his body to be interred with the usual 
respect. It would be absurd to suppose that Eugénie was much grieved at 
the fatal occurrence because she dropped a few tears at the poor man’s 
miserable death, for, although he was a fool, he had not a bad heart—which 
is much better than being a rogue without being a fool—but Jeanneton did 
not conceal her satisfaction at her mistress being free, observing to her,— 
“You are a widow, Madame, but a maiden: there are many young ladies 
who would like to be just such another maiden widow as you!” 

Shortly after the grocer’s death, Eugénie sold the stock and good-will of 
the shop, and took a small house in the suburbs of the city, where she lived 
quietly with Jeanneton, free from annoyance from her parents, who had 
also retired from trade, and taken a house a little way out of town. As the 
weeks wore on, Kugénie lost all remembrance of Dupont, and felt a constant 
desire to talk about Adolphe; Jeanneton likewise was burning to know 
whether her mistress still thought of the young man, but as she was for- 
bidden to mention his name, she wisely held her tonguc. 

It happened that, since the night of the opera, Adolphe’s attentions to 
the young lady who accompanied him had been brought to an abrupt con- 
clusion. She resented his leaving her to run after another woman as an 
offence not to be expatiated, and being above the reach of want, and not 
ambitious of the possession of Adolphe for his wealth, commanded him to 
leave her presence, and never seck her more. Our lover heard her without 
emotion, and obeyed. The sight of Eugénie at the opera had re-lighted 

the smouldering fire at his heart ; he felt that he loved her alone, but as she 
was the wife of another, and for ever lost to him, he determined to seek in 
other lands that distraction from his grief which the fashionable circles of 
Paris could no longer give him. He resolved to visit England, Italy and 
the Alps. He wrote to Bidois that he should be abroad for several 
months ; embraced Louise, shook Charles by the hand, and left France on 
the very day that Eugénie was free. 

Adolphe made a lengthened tour. He ascended the Alps, admired the 
magnificent scenery hid in their dark recesses, travelled throughout Italy, and 
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passed the winterin London. He enjoyed the hospitality and the pleasures 
of the modern Babylon, but amidst all his gaiety an irresistible impulse 
drew his thoughts to France ; and, after a nine months’ absence, he 
returned to his native land. His first object was to see Louisa and 
Charles ; they had prospered in business, thanked him gratefully for hav- 
ing contributed so largely to their welfare, but could not tell him any news 
of Eugénie, for in fact they had not heard of the death of Monsieur 
Dupont. 

Monsieur Dalmont gave a sigh to the memory of his buried loves, and 
feeling anxious to know how Bidois had managed his property during his 
sojourn in foreign lands, left Paris for his country seat. He arrived at his 
estate without accident, and, on entering the court, saw that his domestics 
were in a half-livery, his pointers and setters muzzled, a number painted 
on each bedroom door, a counter placed in the dining-room, and a small 
office with a desk with a large ledger in the hall ; the porter was occupied 
with a book on arithmetic, the housekeeper was working a multiplication 
sum, the gardener was making figures in a copy-book, the cook studying 
addition, and the coachman’s helper employed in counting ten on his fin- 
gers, whilst a little boy, five years old, ran to meet him, crying out,— 
“ Twice two are four, and twice four are eight.” 

Adolphe perceived that Bidois had made the science of arithmetic pre- 
dominant in his household. He inquired where the steward was, and was 
told he was in the village, on hearing which he took his hat and went out 
to seek him. He had traversed several fields without meeting the object 
of his search, when, in passing through one of the paddocks, he heard the 
steward disputing with the gamekeepers, and trying to induce them to 
drive all the hares and the deer on the estate into the home park that he 
might count them, and enter in his book the exact number of the heads of 
game that belonged to his employer. 

The arrival of his master put an end to the discussion. The steward 
advanced respectfully towards him, and bowed to the ground; but the 
young gentleman had great difficulty in recognising the being who now 
stood before him as the old clerk formerly in the laceman’s shop. For his 
old round hat Bidois had substituted an immense three-cornered one, and, 
in lieu of his cane, he carried an old fowling-piece, on which he leaned for 
support as he walked, and instead of the pen that never left his ear, he had 
a gold pencil-case in his hands, with which he took notes of all he heard or 
saw. Adolphe smiled at the dress of his steward, and asked him whether 
he had taken to shooting. . . . “No, my Lord,” he replied ; “but I wish 
to be informed of everything on the estate. I am now about making a list 
of the game, but as I do not shoot, I carry a gun in my hand to make the 
hares and rabbits believe so, and treat me with proper respect.” .. . ‘‘ No 
more ‘My Lords,’ if you please ; but tell me, has all gone on well during 
my absence?” ... ‘* Yes, Monsieur ; the tenants have paid their rents punc- 
tually, as my books willshow.”. . . “No doubt of the last, Bidois ; but are 
they happy and contented with their lot?” ... ‘‘Oh, yes, Monsieur; and 
when I shall have taught them all to calculate, they will be ten times more 
gay.” ... “Do they dance often?” . . . ‘‘ Every Sunday, and on the 
four great fétes ; that makes fifty-six times a year, without extra occasional 
days.” 

Adolphe was satisfied. He walked leisurely across a few fields, and then 
returned to his house, not with the intention of inspecting Bidois’ accounts, 
but to speak of a person of whom he had heard nothing, and respecting 
whom, perhaps, his steward might give him some intelligence. The man of 
figures, however, was not to be diverted from his favourite theme, and be- 
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sought his master to look over his ledger, his day-book, and his cash 
account. Having prevailed on Adolphe, he went maundering on,—“ See 
here, sir, everything is order ; there is accounts open with every one of the 
tenants ; the horses have a book entirely to themselves ; there is not a foot 
of land that has not been valued, and I am soon going to register all the 
trees upon the estate. The poultry-yard is here in double-entry, and the 
rabbits are in this other ledger. As for the little assistance to the cottagers 
for fires, inundations, and damage by storms, I put all that down to petty 
cash and expenses of trade.” ... “ Very accurate, indeed Bidois; but 
what I want to know is—” . .. “‘ All the cattle are registered, Monsieur, 
and here is the kitchen-garden account.” .. . “ Well, well—”’ ... “As 
for the fish, it will be rather difficult to get at them just now, but I have 
an idea of making the keeper turn off the water, and then we can easily 
count them, you know.” . .. ‘Oh, leave the fish at peace, and tell me 
whether—” .. . “'That fool of a porter gives me more trouble than all the 
rest of the men-servants put together ; he will not learn to count by decimals. 
I have declared war to the death against any other mode of calculating, 
and hope soon to have a favourable report to make.” . . . “ Will you have 
done, Bidois, and listen to me. I wish to know whether you have had any 
intelligence from Paris, any news respecting persons—persons in whom I 
am interested?” .. . “Bless me, yes, Monsieur, I had forgotten it quite ; 
about six or seven months ago I received a letter from Madame Montonnet, 
in which she desired her kindest regards to you.” ... ‘To me, Bidois, 
Madame Montonnet civil to me! You astonishme.” ... “It is all true, 
Monsieur, and besides that, she made me acquainted with such an astonish- 
ing event ; how you will stare when you hear it.” ... “What was it, 
quick, speak ; did it concern her daughter?” . .. ‘* Yes, yes, indeed, the 
poor, dear, little girl.” . . . “You put me on the rack, Bidois ; what has 
happened to him or to her?” ... “Sheisa widow.” ... “ Eugéniea 
widow ! is it possible, can it be true?” ... “Nothing more true. Du- 
pont was returning home from Marseilles, when his post-chaise broke down ; 
he must needs hire a horse, the animal ran away, jumped into a stone- 
quarry with him, and he was killed. Only think of Dupont, who could not 
stick to a jackass, mounting a hard-mouthed post-horse. If he had only 
stopped to calculate the odds in favour of an accident, he might not have 
been killed. As it is, however, it is now above nine months since.” .. . 
‘Nine months! Eugénie a widow—nine months, and, you scoundrel, you 
never wrote tome?” ... “Calm yourself, Monsieur, do; how could I 
write when you were abroad, and I did not know your address?” ... 
‘“'Where is she now, tormentor?” ... “At Paris, Monsieur.” .. . 
“With her mother?” ..° ‘“No—” ... “ Horses, Bidois, this minute,” 
. . » “You have not taken a morsel since your arrival—” . .. ‘ Horses, 
I say.” . .. ‘ What carriage, Monsieur?” . . . ‘‘ The first that comes to 
hand.” ... Bidois threw up one of the windows that looked into the 
stable-yard, and cried to the grooms,—‘ Harness No, 1 and No. 2 to the 
open barouche, and give a feed of oats to No. 3 and No. 4,” whilst 
Adolphe walked up and down the room in a transport of happiness and joy. 

Adolphe could not content himself with remaining in the room, and 
descended to the yard to hasten the men, whom the steward’s order always 
threw into confusion. In a few minutes the horses were put to, two of the 
grooms mounted as postillions, and the word was given—to Paris. Our hero 
took fresh horses at the first post town, travelled all night, and reached the 
great city by break of day. He alighted and ran to the house of Louisa 
and Charles, where he danced, and sung, and jumped about for several 
minutes before he became sufficiently calm to explain the reason of his mad 
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delight. ... ‘She is a widow,” he exclaimed at length. ‘‘ Eugénie is 
free.” ... “Can it be possible?” ... “Yes; she has been a widow for 
the last nine months, and I, miserable wretch, left France at the very 
moment she was free. I will see her instantly, I will tell her that I have 
loved none but her, and then we shall be happy. Thank God ! there is no 
obstacle to our union now.” Then came the damning thought that 
Eugénie had seen him with the lady at the opera, and must believe that he 
was false. 

He implored Louisa to set out forthwith and go to the person who had 
succeeded Dupont to the grocer’s shop in the Rue aux Ours. The young 
woman departed, and in due time returned with the intelligence that 
Madame Dupont was notin Paris at present, but the grocer believed that 
she had gone to pass the summer season somewhere in the environs, at 
Belleville, or Saint Gervais, or Romainville. The lover’s heart told him it 
must be the latter; yes, Eugénie adored him still, and had gone to 
Romainville to wander in the sweet wood, sacred to her from the never- 
forgotten declaration of his love. 

The suggestion of the youth’s heart was true. During the first months 
of her widowhood, Madame Dupont kept herself retired, receiving only the 
visits of her parents. Madame Montonnet approved of her daughter’s 
resolution, and did not interfere with her views ; but after some time had 
passed, she begged her to recollect that, as she was so very young, she ought 
not to seclude herself from all society, and in all probability, with her good 
looks she would soon marry again. The old lady did not name Adolphe, 
but took good care to inform Jeanneton of the extraordinary change in his 
worldly affairs. The quick-witted servant saw immediately the probability 
of what would take place when Dalmont should become acquainted with 
Eugénie’s being free, and insensibly led her mistress to talk of ‘him ; the 
only result, however, was that the disconsolate girl always recalled the scene 
at the opera, and persuaded herself that he had married the handsome 
lady and forgotten her. 

At the return of spring, when the earth was covered with blushing 
flowers, and all nature rejoiced, the young widow frequently bent her steps 
to Romainville, and spent whole days in the woods that brought to her the 
memory of her early love. Accompanied by Jeanneton, she traversed 
every bosky dell and alley green where she had wandered with Adolphe 
on the day of her father’s féte, and she frequented in particular the thicket 
where their lips first met in one long kiss. Jeanneton saw that the re- 
membrance of her Jover still dwelt within her breast, and cunningly pro- 
posed to her mistress to take apartments for the season ; for she felt assured 
that, if Monsieur Dalmont should hear that Eugénie was a widow, and had 
gone to reside in the neighbourhood of Paris, sympathy would teach him 
where to find her. Eugénic approved of the advice, and a few days after 
saw her established in a pretty cottage on the outskirts of the wood. Every 
day she arose with the morning’s light, walked through the by-paths, and 
reposed in the one loved spot. In the afternoon she returned again with 
her embroidery ora book, and sat for hours beneath the leafy shade of the 
overarching trees ; but if Jeanneton ventured to name Adolphe, she 
said,—“ I have nothing to blame him for, my girl; he saw that I was 
married, and most likely he is wedded too. Leave me, leave me to my 
thoughts. Here I dream of the sweet moments we passed together in 
this bower here ; he loves me, and I love him. For pity’s sake do not 
arouse me from my dream.” Thus time passed on. 

One morning, as Kugénie was slowly seeking her favourite retreat, she 
heard a slight rustling before her, and on peering cautiously through the 
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branches, she saw a young man carving with his penknife something upon 
the bark of one of the trees. She saw at once it was Adolphe, She crept 
closer and closer yet, and beheld with unutterable joy that the word he had 
engraved was “ Kugénie.” Her heart beat violently ; she exclaimed franti- 
cally,—‘‘ Jeanneton, Jeanneton, he loves me yet.” The youth heard the wel- 
come sounds, dashed the branches aside, and in an instant the now happy 
lovers were in each other’s arms. They had no need to speak ; their hearts 
conveyed to each other the knowledge of all the suffering they had cndured ; 
and there they stood, lip to lip, heart to heart, locked in a fond, close 
embrace, as on that eve when they murmured forth their mutual love. 

Jeanneton leaped with delight. All that she had foreseen had come to 
pass, Eugénie would become Madame Adolphe Dalmont, and be happy all 
her life. Adolphe, of course, contended that their wedding ought to take 
place on the following day, but respect for the memory of the dead forbade 
this indecent haste, and he reluctantly consented to postpone their bliss 
until the twelve months of widowhood should have elapsed. 

At length the year passed away, and no obstacle presented itself to the 
union of the happy pair. Adolphe repaired to the house of Monsieur and 
Madame Montonnet to make known his approaching marriage with their 
daughter, and met with the most flattering reception from the old lady. 
He knew well to what circumstances to attribute it, but was, by far, too 
happy to preserve any resentment for her former slights. 

The day for the espousals had arrived. It was to take place at 
Adolphe’s seat, where her parents were to be conveyed in a handsome 
carriage belonging to the bridegroom. It rained slightly in the morning ; 
nevertheless, the glory of being seen in an open barouche was too great to 
be passed over by the old folks, so Madame Montonnet directed the coach- 
man to drive round by the Rue Saint Martin, in order to astound her old 
acquaintances with her grandeur, and Montonnet was ordered to drop his 
hat out of the carriage before Bernard’s shop, that some time might be 
consumed picking it up, and her old antagonist’s bosom made to swell 
with envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness—Madame Montonnet had not 
forgiven the quarrel in the wood of Romainville. 

Adolphe went down to his estate, accompanied by Eugénie, Louisa, 
Charles, and the faithful Jeanneton. Bidois had been informed of the 
hour when their arrival might be expected, and had given orders that the 
lessons in arithmetic should be suspended. He arranged a little féte with 
which to receive his master and his bride. Blunderbusses were distributed 
to the men-servants, fowling-pieces to the labourers, and wreaths of flowers 
to the peasant-girls—the former receiving precise orders as to the number of 
rounds they should fire, and the latter the precise number of courtesies they 
should make. Nearly at the appvinted hour the cortége stopped at the hall 
door amidst songs, shouts, the scattering of flowers, and a few musket shots. 
There was a slight hitch with regard to the latter, because most of the guns 
hung fire ; but Bidois proposed to set it all right in the evening, as he 
must have the balance of the powder quite correct in his books. Mon- 
tonnet was afraid of being wounded. On the other hand, Madame 
thought the reception delightful, so she ordered him to become enchanted, 
and, of course, he was so on the spot. 

What can we say more! Everything was arranged ; the procession 
entered the church—this time she walked without trembling, a bright glow 
upon her face. Adolphe led her to the altar, and they were man and wife. 
Montonnet wept as on the first marriage of his daughter; Madame’ re- 
mained as unmoved as on that memorable occasion ; Charles and Louisa 
wished they might be as happy as they had been; and Jeanneton stepped 
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up to Adolphe, and was about to tell him all about the ghost, the broken 
lates, her bed in the passage, and the bolts, when her mistress put her 
nd upon her lips, and she held her tongue. 

On the following morning Adolphe heard all that Jeanneton had to tell 
him, although it could not add to his delight, for he had already found a 
maiden in the widow—unlike many, husbands who, on their wedding night, 
have found a widow in her they thought to be a maid.... Adolphe 
turned his head away from the servant-girl, and laughed ; whilst old Bidois 
wished him joy of his first lesson in “ Multiplication.” 


THE END. 
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